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‘Yet still even here content can spread a charm, 
Redress the clime and all its rage disarm ; 
Though poor the peasant's hut, his feast though small, 
He sees his little lot the lot of all, 
Sees no contiguous palace rear its head 
To shame the meanness of bis humble shed.” 
GOLDSMITH. 
ONESBOROUGH, where our travelers de- 
cided to fix their head-quarters for a season, 
is the oldest town in East Tennessee, and is oth- 
erwise a place of some historic interest. Here 


| the first log court-house in the State was hewn 

| out of the virgin forest, where justice was dis- 
pensed to the hardy pioneers—possibly not less 
sound and impartial because wanting in the 
forms and technicalities of more imposing 
courts. Here the forest soldiers and statesmen 
convened to devise plans of war and policy 
against the common enemy, and when triumph- 
ant success had rewarded their valor, they met 
| here in factious wranglings and fights to dis} OSC 
| of their new-found independence. 

In this neighborhood, too, if we credit the in- 

| scription on a venerable beech tree, 
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D. Boon | 
ciJED A.BAR on 
Tree 
in ThE yEAR 

1760 

‘‘This country,” quoth Squire Broadacre, 
‘*which has hitherto been so little known or 
regarded, has a history, interesting as a tale of 
romance, and, doubtless, a rich store of oral 
tradition might be gathered from its intelligent, 
friendly, and hospitable inhabitants.” 

‘* Winter is fast approaching,” replied the art- 
ist. ‘*The books we may read at our leisure— 
a good fire and hot punch will thaw out the tra- | 
ditions fast enough, even with the thermometer 
at zero; but those mountains, which rise so 
grandly to the eastward, we must visit while 
we may. <A week’s delay may wrap their lofty 
summits in snow and ice, and render the roads | 
impassable.” 

** Ah,” said Tiny, ‘‘what fun we will have | 
rolling down the hills—they look so smooth and 
blue !” | 

‘*My daughter,” replied the Squire, ‘‘ those | 
mountains which appear so soft and beautiful | 
from here, as you approach them will be seen 
covered with ragged forest, broken with fright- | 
ful precipices and horrid thickets, impenetrable | 
even to the bears and wolves that roam their 
rugged sides.” 

‘* And what becomes of the pretty blue?” | 

‘*Tt gradually fades away as we get nearer, | 
my child. It vanishes and is not—even like | 
the delusive vail through which youth and in- | 
experience views the future. Ah, the blue! 
mountains—the blue mountains which rise be- | 
fore us in the morning of life—rough and wea- | 
risome enough they are when we come to climb | 
them!” 

**But,” said Larkin, stiffening himself, “I | 
would not wish it otherwise. I prefer the | 
mountains and the way of life even as we find | 


nacle, there to snuff the air that warms while it 
cuts.” 

‘¢ Disappointment—” said the Squire. 

‘* Disappointment !” repeated Bob, interrupt- 
ing him, ‘‘ develops and strengthens the char- 
acter. It knocks the rust off one’s faculties, and 
shows the pure metal like the blows of a ham- 
mer. It invigorates the moral system, as a 
plunge into cold water does the animal.” 

‘‘Jim Bug, what is your opinion of these 
matters ?” 

Jim made a low bow. ‘‘ Pluck and luck, 
master, will carry a man through most any 
whar.” 

After spending about three minutes in silent 
meditation the Squire remarked that Jim was 
right, and the observation worthy of antiquity. 
It was consequently arranged that the two gen- 
tlemen should start for the Black Mountains 
next morning, while the ladies, who found 


| themselves in comfortable quarters, should re- 


main where they were. To this they the more 
readily consented as they had a deal of sewing 
on hand wherewith to occupy their time, and 
Jonesborough furnished greater facilities for 
shopping than they had expected in so remote 
a locality. 

With the appointed morning came clouds and 
rain, with every appearance of a long continu- 
ance ; so the journey was postponed until the 
next clear day, while the travelers consoled 
themselves with such good cheer as the Eutaw 
afforded, and those in-door amusements of which 
their party had ample store. 

The heavy rains which for a week continued 
to deluge Jonesborough at length ceased, and 
about mid-day on the second of December the 
clouds which had so long obscured the cheerful 
sun rolled away. Our friends had made all 
their arrangements in anticipation of this event, 
and no sooner did the signs of a general clear- 
ing up manifest themselves than Jim Bug was 
dispatched for the horses. To this requisition 


INO 


them. There is a manly delight in cutting one’s | that worthy and ingenuous veterinarian Tom 
path through the tangled thickets, breasting the | Dosser responded by sending a white horse and 
steep ascent, and leaping upon the breezy pin-| a black mare, whose appearance was not par- 
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ticularly prepossessing, and whose qualities will | 
be set forth in the course of the narrative. The 
animals were fully equipped, even to the stout 
blue blanket with a hole in the middle, the or- | 
dinary riding-cloak of East ‘Tennessee. } 
Simultaneously with the horses appeared the 
gentleman who had kindly volunteered to bear 
them company on their trip, Mr. Jones of Jones- | 
borough. With as little delay as possible the | 
Virginians took leave of their ladies, mounted | 
their steeds, and the trio rode gallantly forth, | 
sitting stiff in their stirrups, ready for any des- 
perate adventure that fortune might vouchsafe 
to them. The Tennesseean was a tall man, and 
slender withal, with a keen black eye and dark 
beard, clothed, externally, in a slouched hat and 
blanket cloak, which reached nearly to his feet. 
He was substantially mounted on a powerful 
gray, and rode generally in advance, thus doing 
the honors of the country, and indicating the | 
safest way through the mudholes. Squire Broad- 
acre, astride of Dosser’s white, followed next, his 
portly person buttoned up in a tight-fitting over- 
eoat, his plump legs bandaged with drab leg- 
gings tied with green strings, and his grave, 
dignified face shaded by the brim of a black fur 
hat a little the worse for wear. An umbrella, 
which had done its owner some service, was 
carefully tied behind his saddle, and a span-new 
red cowhide served to admonish the white when 
perchance the sight of a comfortable barn-yard 
or a group of jolly haystacks induced him to 
slacken his pace too decidedly. The rear-guard 
consisted of Bob Larkin, mounted on the black, 
behatted and blanketed after the Tennessee 
fashion, with a short rifle strapped on his back, 
and an extremely fat pair of saddle-bags flapping 





the flanks of his beast at every step. 


HOUSE. 


Thus our adventurers rode out of Jonesbor- 
ough like knights equipped for high emprise, 
followed by the admiring eyes and fervent good 
wishes of all the ladies, to say nothing of the 
boys and negroes. 

And now, having fairly started them on their 
journey, it becomes the duty of the chronicler 
to inform the world what they went out to see. 

Had they started earlier in the day, we might 
have commenced somewhere in New Bruns- 
wick, and have given a lengthy account of the 
Apalachian system through all its ups and downs 
to where it gets swamped in Georgia and Ala- 
bama; but as the golden sun has already begun 
to shoot his rays aslant upon the mountains, 
and the shadows of Tom Dosser’s ponies caper 
like huge giraffes upon the level ground, we 
must be brief. The chain of mountains known 
at different points as the Iron, Great Smoky, 
and Unaka, forming the eastern boundary of 
Tennessee, and the prolongation of the Blue 
Ridge from thirty to sixty miles to the eastward 
through North Carolina, forms an extensive ir- 
regular inclosure, hemming in half a dozen of 
the western counties of the latter State with 
walls five thousand feet high. The space thus 
inclosed is not a valley, as one might naturally 
suppose, but literally a vast basin filled with 
mountains, immense anomalous spurs heaved 
up at random, so crowded together that the 
streams seem to find their way among them 
with difficulty, while their summits in many 
instances considerably overtop those of the ex- 
ternal ridges. 

Pre-eminent in this vast assembly are the 
Black Mountains in Yancey County, which, ac- 
cording to measurements made sometime since 
by Professor Mitchell of North Carolina, and 
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more recently by Professor Guyot of Boston, 
are ascertained to be the highest mountains in 
the United States, attaining an altitude of six 
thousand seven hundred and sixty feet above 
the ocean tides, nearly five hundred feet higher 
than the famous White Hills of New Hamp- 
shire. 

The fame of these mighty peaks had reached 
the ears of our artist, and so fired his imagina- 
tion that they had become the frequent theme 
of his sleeping and waking dreams. Now so 
near the realization of these romantic fancies, 
no wonder that he rode apart, silent and seri- 
ous, with fascinated eyes fixed upon the land- 
scape before him. 

But at length the Tennesseean draws his rein 
before the gate of a modest-looking country resi- 
dence, pleasantly situated almost under the 


shadow of one of the advanced spurs of the | 


Iron Mountains. Here we are on classic ground. 
Soon after the war of our Independence, young 
Tennessee, with characteristic impatience of 
parental authority, undertook to flout her re- 
spectable mother, and set up for herself before 
she was of age under the name of Franklin or 
Frankland. In those days the people of the 
settlements did not understand the art of revo- 
lutionizing by ballot, or blackguarding a dynasty 
out of power through the newspapers, but, hay- 
ing recently delivered themselves from a kingly 
yoke by force of arms, were more ready to re- 
sort to the ‘‘x/tima ratio reqgum,” and had faith 
in bullets and cold steel. Thus it was that 
the frequent collisions between the authority of 
the old and new governments were not always 


bloodless. The last and most famous of these 
fights took place in 1788, when Colonel Tipton, 
the chief of the North Carolina party, was be- 
sieged in this house for several days by General 
Sevier, then Governor of Franklin. 

As the details of this ignoble strife will add 
nothing to the renown of the brave and patriotic 
men who were unfortunately engaged in it, we 
prefer to pass them over in silence. For while 
the sterner duties of the historian may requir 
that he should note impartially the evil and the 
good that men have done in their day and gen- 
eration, we, in our idle and pleasant wander- 
ings, choose rather to remember the old Govern- 
or only as the hero and patriot, and in our rec- 
ollections of the spot, to associate the pleasant 
cottage on Sinking Creek with its present ac- 
complished and hospitable occupant. Ks 

It rained heavily during the night, but the 
|morning rose blustering and bright; our ad- 

venturers were upon the road betimes, and ere- 
long found themselves amidst the ragged defiles 
of the mountains, with a keen wind blowing in 
their faces. But in return, the dreary, leafless 
landscape of the lower country had disappeared, 
and their road followed the course of a dashing, 
sparkling, amber-tinted stream, shaded by for- 
ests of perennial beauty. There were waving 
groves of the silver pine mingled with lofty firs 
and hemlocks. There was the varnished holly, 
gemmed with its scarlet berries, and the snaky 
laurel, whose dense evergreen masses often- 
times obstructed the road—a wilderness of rich 
and graceful foliage, defying the icy breath otf 
winter. About noon they halted upon the sum. 
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mit of the Iron Ridge, just on the 
dividing line between the States. 
Here they got the first and most 
imposing view of the Roane, 
which stands like a mighty sen- 
tinel guarding the entrance to a 
land of giants. Dark-browed 
and frowning he lifts his head 
into the calm, blue heaven, in- 
spiring mingled joy and terror. 
It is a scene to make its mark 
indelibly upon the memory. 

From thence our travelers de- 
scended by a winding and ro- 
mantic road into North Carolina. 
From the eastern foot of the Iron 
Riege their road led them over 
hill and dale, through field and 
forest, around the base of the 
creat mountain; but still over 
the ever-varying landscape the 
‘*awful form” of the Roane pre- 
dominated, and it was from his 
lonely and mysterious heights 
they saw the last golden rays of 
the sun fade out. 

‘*Good-evening, neighbor! How far to Grey 
Briggs’s ?” 

‘* Well, four or five miles, p'raps—and are 
you the men that have lost a horse ?” 

‘*No! thank Fortune, we've only lost a little 
time.” 

‘* Well, now, if I might be so bold, where 
might you gentlemen be from?” 

‘*From Jonesborough, friend, and we’re go- 
ing to see the Mountains.” 

‘*From Jonesborough, I wonder! Well, is 
there any thing encouraging down your way ?” 

‘*Nothing particular, except that they have 
discovered a brass mine down in Buncombe 
lately.” 

‘* Well, now, that'll be waluable and handy 
like—to counterfit gold money with and make 
breast-pins.” 

‘* But it’s getting dark, and we’ve a lonesome 
road before us—good-evening, neighbor.” 

So our friends put their horses to a trot, and 





ONE OF ‘EM. 








THE MOUNTAINEER. 


| within the next mile encountered a party of three 
jolly fellows, who had evidently had a recent 
bout with John Barleycorn or some of his kin- 
dred. These gentlemen rushed upon our tray- 
elers, whooping and yelling like a troop of Ca- 
manches, and when within grappling distance, 
each singling his man, they simultaneously pro- 
posed a horse trade. With equal abruptness 
and unanimity the travelers requested them to 
go to a very warm place, and kept on their way 
without drawing rein. The soberest of the trio 
balanced himself upon his pony and shouted aft- 
er them that he had no doubt they were horse- 
thieves, but the country was up, and they would 
be sarved with justice in due time. 

A cold, bright December moen now lighted 
the dreary path, and a biting wind whistled 
through the naked forest. From his place 
among the stars the dark Roane still looked 
down upon the benighted horsemen. 

“T begin to feel a creeping dread of this 
mountain,” said Larkin, “‘ as if it were in real- 
ity some monstrous ghoul-like creature, follow- 
ing and watching us.” 

‘*Bob, my boy,” quoth the Squire, ‘‘if your 
toes were as cold as mine your thoughts wouldn't 
run upon such nonsense.” 

** Lights ahead!” exclaimed Jones. 
must be Briggs’s.” 

So it was, and without much circumlocution 
our travelers dismounted and took possession. 
The women went to prepare beds and supper 
forthwith, while the strangers readily accepted 
the place of honor in front of the wide-mouthed, 
roaring chimney. In the course of time both 
horses and riders were fed and made comfort- 
able, and the mountaineer’s household gathered 
around the fire, discoursing of the Roane, the 
corn crops, and the weather. 

‘** Speaking of corn,” said Briggs, ‘‘ reminds 
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me of a time I wonst had with a painter in on 
very mountain.” 

‘* Tell us about it by all means,” said the 
Squire. 

‘* P’raps you gentlemen wouldn't believe that 
a man of my make could outrun a painter in a 
fair race ?” 

Now Briggs is a stout, broad-shouldered man, | 
with a long back and short legs; he has a rug- | 
ged, weather-beaten face, square head, and a} 
nose prominent and red withal—but this latter 
circumstance most probably has nothing to do 
with his running. 

After scrutinizing his hosi the Tennesseean 
ventured to express a doubt uvon the subject. | 

‘*Well, I did do it,” said Briggs, curtly, “and | 
I'll tell you how it was. I was a smart young 
feller, you see, and thought myself a man if I 
wasn’t one, and I had a sow that was a kind of 
a pet, you see. And so this sow had pigs, you | 
see, and would stray off in the mountains every | 
day or two, but most ginerally come home at 
night. Well, one night she didn’t come home, 
and early in the mornin’ I gits up to look for | 
my sow, and as I passed the barn I puts two 
ears of corn in my pocket to toll her home with. | 
Well, there was a little skift of snow on the | 
ground, and I follered up a ridge of the mount- 
ain maybe about two mile, but nothing could I 
see of the sow, nor yet of her tracks. 

‘* So I thought I'd go a leetle further—about 
a quarter—and reached a pint of rocks, where I 
stopped and listened. In about a minute it ap- | 
peared as if I heard a child ery. ‘Good Lord,’ 


| about a half or three-quarters. 


| tin’ blowed a little; 


says I, ‘some of the neighbors’ children have 
got lost in the mountain!’ And so I listened 
agin, and heard it agin, closter like. Then I 
was sure it was a child, and was startin’ off to 
look for it, when I looked up, and behold! 
about fifteen steps off, was a full-grown painter 
standin’ lookin’ me in the face. Well, I said 
it was cold, didn’t 1? but I broke out into a 
sweat as if it was summer; and what do you 
| think I did? 

‘Why, I hauled them two years of corn out 
of my pocket, and fired one at the painter's 
head. It didn’t hit him, but just grazed his 
ear, and so I flung the other right quick, and 
didn’t stop to see where that hit, but turned and 
run. Well, as I run I looked backward like, 
| and I see the critter gallopin’ on my tracks ; 
and so I run faster, keepin’ down the ridge, 
But presently 
I heard the creeter pantin’ behind me, and I 
gathered up a little stronger. I didn’t make 
many tracks in a mile—I didn’t; but I was git- 
and as I still heard the 
creeter jumpin’ behind me, I couldn’t help look- 
in’ back, though I knowed Id lose time by it. 
Well, good Lord! there was the dratted thing 
not three steps from my coat-tail, a-canterin’ 
along, and not a hair turned. So I give a jump 
down the side of the ridge, and lit in a laurel, 


| maybe about fifteen yardsdown; and, the cussed 


thing, it seemed to a missed me, and jumped up 
into a tree to see whar I was. 

** Now, that laurel thicket was borderin’ on a 
clearin’, and I got into that, and the beast was 
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CHASED BY A PANTHER. 


afeard to foller me. But I didn’t stop till I got | brother about it, and they took the dogs and 
to the house; and that’s what I call beating a| their guns, and went out and killed it. It was 
painter in a fair race.” a thunderer, I tell ye.” 

‘« But,” said the Tennesseean, ‘‘ I don’t think ‘I'm very doubtful—” said Squire Broad- 
the panther let himself out.” acre. 

‘*He did,” said Briggs, indignantly. ‘‘ He ‘* What of ?” asked Briggs, straightening him- 
done his best.” self. 

** And was that the end of it ?” asked Larkin. ‘* Not of the truth of your story, by no means, 

‘* No,” said the narrator. ‘‘I told daddy and | but really whether that panther was—” 
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Here the discourse was interrupted by the fu- 
rious clatter of horses’ hoofs upon the frozen 
road, and anon a loud hallo in front of the 
house. Briggs hurried out, and presently re- 
turned with three strangers, who, after being 
assured that all was right, informed the com- 
pany that they were in pursuit of a horse-thief. 
Now, there is something delightful in the idea 
of a horse-thief. He is the intermediate be- 
tween a common rogue anda highwayman. As 
highwaymen have long since starved out of this 
country, if it ever possessed them, the horse- 
thief is the highest order of rogue known, and 
he is estimated accordingly. 

The pursuers were full of mystery and im- 
portance, while every body had something to 
say bearing on the subject. The Squire stated 
how the mountaineer had asked him if he had 
lost a horse, and how the drunken men had 
called him a horse-thief. The statement was 
listened to with much interest, and was supposed 
to have thrown some light on the subject. It 
proved, at least, that the rogue had been about. 

Having hastily refreshed themselves and their 
horses, the night riders mounted, and their de- 
parture was the signal for bed. 

Long before the morning sun had showed his 
face in the frosty vales our adventurers had 
breakfasted, and were on their way toward the 
summit of the Roane. The party on horseback, 
swelled to four by the addition of a friendly 
neighbor, trotted along briskly in Indian file. 
At their head strode Grey Briggs on foot, skip- 
ping from rock to rock with surprising speed and | 
agility, evidently exhibiting himself before the 
strangers to substantiate the panther story. 





TEP TP Ome 


or 


**Go it, old horse!” exclaimed the Tennes- 
seean. ‘* He’s after you, with his back up!” 

‘* By George,” cried the Squire, ‘‘if I ever 
harbored a doubt on the subject of that race, I 
have none now!” 

‘* Tf he traveled at this rate when he was a 
boy,” said Larkin, “it must have been a fast 
panther that followed him.” 

As the hill became steeper the guide’s pace 
slackened, and after a while he didn’t mind 
riding a spell. 

The distance from Briggs’s to the summit is 
estimated at five miles. The path is through 
an open forest, steep, and sometimes rocky, but 
a bold horseman would not hesitate to ride the 
whole distance up and down. Indeed, the feat 
has been accomplished by several ladies. 

The height of the Roane has been estimated 
at six thousand and thirty-eight feet. Its sum- 
mit is generally bare of trees, but covered with 
a luxuriant growth of grass, which in summer 
affords excellent pasturage for cattle. This un- 
dulating meadow is spotted with tufts of laurel 
and stunted firs, and traversed by numerous 
rocky gullies washed by the springs which ooze 
from the soil in many places; rounding gently 
toward the wooded declivities of the mountain 
in every direction except the southwest, where 
it terminates suddenly in a range of stupendous 
precipices many hundred feet in perpendicular 
height. 

But the scene which meets the eye while 
standing on this summit, who shall attempt to 
describe? Any effort to convey to the reader the 
sensations experienced by the beholder would 
indeed be but a vain essay, an idle stringing to- 
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gether of words. Let that pass. Nevertheless, 
a plain, unambitious catalogue of what is to be 
seen on a clear day may not be amiss, and we 
will give it. 

The sweep of the vision in every direction is 
unlimited, except by the curvature of the earth 
or the haziness of the atmosphere. ‘The first 
idea suggested is, that you are looking over a 
vast blue ocean, whose monstrous billows, once 
heaving and pitching in wild disorder, have been 
suddenly arrested by some overruling power. 

To the eastward the level country of North 
Carolina beyond the Blue Ridge may be dimly 
discerned, while the broad cultivated lands of 
Ea&t Tennessee stretch away to the westward, 
bounded by the distant ranges of the Cumber- 
land Mountains. Nearer at hand the lofty kins- 


men of the Roane are pointed out—the Unaka, | 
the Bald, the Yellow, the Table, the Grandfa- | 
ther, and many a haughty hidalgo whose claim | 


to distinction has been overlooked in the crowd. 

To the southward, about twenty miles distant, 
rises the famous group of the Black, where, sur- 
rounded by his court, solemn and silent, stands 
the dark-browed monarch of the Appalachian 
system, Mount Mitchell. His dome-like crown 


is black with a dense growth of balsam fir, and | 


now adorned with many a glittering gem of 
ice and snow. Professor Guyot calculated the 


height of eight of these peaks, and gives the 
following as their elevation above the level of 

the sea: 
The Black Dome. 6769 
6668 


Hairy Bear 


Balsam Cone .... Bowler’s Pyramid. 6340 


Black Brother... 6626 Long Ridge 
Cat Tail Peak.... 6615 Deer Mount 

The Squire and Larkin sat apart from the 
company, contemplating this imposing scene in 
silence. The former at length spoke: 

“* Iie that ascends to mountain tops shall find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapped in clouds and snow: 

He that surpasses or subdues mankind 

Must look down on the hate of all below.’ ” 

‘It is impossible to tell by the eye,” said 
Larkin, ‘‘ which of these great peaks is the high- 
est; and it must have been a source of deep mor- 
tification to the Balsam Cone when Guyot’s ba- 
rometer decided the question and gave the crown 
of pre-eminence to the Lord of the Black Dome. 
We may even now trace upon each gloomy front 
the jealousy and hate of approved superiority. 
They doubtless talk of it among themselves; and 
when those who dwell in the valleys overhear 
their hoarse whisperings they imagine the wind 
is blowing, and when it storms their unrepressed 
growling is mistaken for thunder.” 

‘** You have a lively fancy, Robert,” said the 
Squire, elevating his bushy brows. 

** Indeed,” continued the artist, ‘it would 
not be difficult to imagine what they say. The 
Balsam Cone whispers to the Cat Tail, ‘ Harkye, 
princely brother. Do you believe these con- 
founded savans can measure so neatly with their 
instruments as to tell whether he or I is the 
taller? I once held myself above him.’ ‘Ah!’ 
groans the Black Brother, ‘I was once at least 
his equal; but he has been so puffed up with 


his cursed pride, I fear he overtops us now in 
| reality. Since Mitchell measured him he has 
| grown three hundred feet from pure conceit.’ 
‘Hist, brothers!’ says the Cat Tail, slyly, ‘we 
| are too boisterous. Now do you know I have 
| long doubted whether it was really he the Pro- 
fessor measured, but have good reason to be- 
lieve it was one of us—myself, perhaps.’ ‘ You?’ 
| exclaims the Cone, contemptuously looking 
| down fifty-three feet on the conceited speaker. 
‘Or perhaps it was you,’ suggests the Cat Tail ; 
| ‘but after all, what mighty difference does nine- 
ty-two feet make? Does he think we are val- 
| leys for that?’ ‘A valet, did you say? his 
valet?’ cries the Cone; ‘I'd rather be a low 
| morass haunted by terrapins and frogs than such 
a mountain.’ ‘Ugh!’ growls the Hairy Bear, 
‘I could tear out his stony bowels until he caved 
in!’ ‘Would I were a volcano,’ howls the Black 
Brother, ‘that I might spit fire and brimstone 
in his hateful face!’ ‘If,’ says the Cat Tail, 
‘we could keep it before the people that he 
was the wrong mountain, nobody would be the 
wiser, and one of us might be king.’ ‘ May 
an earthquake rend him!’ roars the Cone. 
‘Yea, rather than submit to such measures, I 
would we were all hurled down in common 
ruin!’ ” 

** Robert,” quoth the Squire, ‘‘ your mount- 
ains talk as though possessed of the spirit of 
modern democracy.” 

Having passed about five hours in the enjoy- 
ment of this magnificent prospect, our adven- 
turers concluded to descend, which feat was ac- 
complished without accident. At the foot they 
took leave of their friendly guides, and pursued 
their journey toward Bakersville, said to be four 
or five miles distant. Owing to the length of 
the miles, or the bad condition of the roads be- 
tween mud and ice, they did not arrive at their 
destination until sometime after dark. Here 
they were received after the fashion of the coun- 
try, got a hearty supper, and went to bed, where 
for ten consecutive hours they lay in sweet ob- 
livion of all sublunary delights and discomforts. 
They were aroused from this long sleep by a 
summons to breakfast, and descending the steep 
stair-way which led from their dormitory, found 
themselves in the presence of their host, the 
Colonel, and his interesting family. 

“Thank Heaven,” whispered Larkin, ‘‘ we 
are at length in a region where Jew clothiers 
have not penetrated—those enemies of the art- 
ist and antiquarian, who obliterate in their 
course all that is venerable, original, or pictur- 
esque in costume.” 

‘A paradise,” said the Squire, ‘‘ where hoops 
and crinoline have not entered—those enemies 
of elegance and grace, those idle occupiers of 
space.” 

And then he cast an approving glance upan 
the Colonel's six blooming, buxom daughters. 
And indeed they were girls worth looking at; all 
well-shaped, tall, and handsome, full of fun and 
| frolic, although perhaps a little demure before 


| strangers. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Then there were three boys, the terror of rab- 
bits and ground-squirrels we'll warrant. The 
yoangest, a little rosy-faced, pot-bellied pest, 
from his stronghold between the Colonel's knees, 
appeared to rule the household. 

‘*Pap! I want a apple.” 


One of the boys is dispatched to bring a tin | 


basinful. 

‘*Pap! I want a knife to peel me apple.” 

‘** Well, sonney, where’s your knife ?” 

**Tt’s lost. I want yourn.” 

**But mine will cut sonney’s fingers.” 

**It won’t—gimme, gimme hit.” 

So out comes the big jack-knife, and sonney 
begins peeling. One of the girls gets a rag 
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ready to tie up his finger when he cuts it. Con 
trary to the general expectation this does noi 
happen, but the apple pops out of his hand and 
rolls into the fire. 

‘Pap! Pap! pick up me apple.” 

The veteran renders prompt obedience to the 
order. 

‘*T won’t have hit, hit’s dirty.” 

‘Only a leetle ashes, sonney,” says the old 
man, wiping it with his sleeve. 

‘*T won’t have hit. Gimme another.” 

‘* Did you ever see such a case,” whispered 
the Squire to Larkin. 

‘«T think I have,” replied Bob, with a signif- 
icant glance at the speaker. 
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‘*What!” said Mr. Broadacre, reddening ; | sheds, and hen-houses. The only public build- 
‘do you mean me and Tiny?” | ings worthy of note are an apple-jack distillery, 
Bob laughed, and went on with his notes. | where the best may be obtained for twelve and 
The Squire continued, ‘It is ridiculous, | a half cents a quart, and a spring-house, cover- 
and yet touching, to see how completely instinct | ing a fountain of cool, pure water, which has no 
masters judgment; how the strong bows to the | commercial value, although some persons affect 
weak ; how the crafty is the tool of the simple ; | to prefer it to the former as a beverage. Dur- 
how the dogmatism of experience and the stub- | ing the dark of the moon the town is lighted 
bornness of age delight to humble themselves | with pine-knots; and its police force, consisting 
before the feeble capriciousness of a child.” | of six big dogs, is at all times uncommonly vig- 
The town of Bakersville, being a place of | ilant and active. 
some mark, should not be passed over without | _ Having discoursed on the subject of the Pres- 
befitting notice; for we are persuaded there are | idency, the crops, and the horse-thief, until ten 
many persons, considering themselves very well | o'clock, our travelers, reluctantly quitting the 
informed, who are totally ignorant of its locality | cheerful society of Bakersville, mounted their 
and resources. It is situated on the main road | horses and resumed their journey. 
from Grey Briggs’s to Young’s, about eight miles} To the southeastward, the dark, towering 
from the former place. Its principal street is peaks of the Black were discernible from every 
built up on one side with a rail-fence, and on | eminence, and with the principal object of their 
the other with two cabins, set back from the | journey in view, they urged their steeds for 
street. The back streets and alleys, which are | ward at a stirring pace. About noon they halt- 
laid off ad /ibitum, contain the stables, cow- | ed to repose and lunch in a narrow valley, we!! 
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wooded with beech and maple, mingled with ev- 
ergreens, and watered by a cool stream. Hard 
by was a mountain distillery, and on the rail- 
fence inclosing it sat a little dried-up oid man, 
clad in a bobtail hunting-shirt. 


GOUGE, DISTILLER. 


What with his queer hat and keen eye, Squire | 


Gouge mightily resembled a crow perched upon 


the fence, and as the crow is known to be the | 


smartest animal that wears feathers, our friends 
presently ascertained that the resemblance was 
not merely superficial. Squire Broadacre open- 
ed conversation with the proprietor by asking 
some civil questions in relation to his business. 

These the distiller answered with much po- 
liteness, and then proceeded to inveigh bitterly 
against the perverse morality of the North Car- 
olina Legislature, exhibited in the passage of 


certain laws interfering with the free traffic in | 


spirituous liquors. 
** But,” said Mr. Broadacre, *‘is it not the 


duty of the Legislature to watch over the mor- 


als of the State, and pass such laws as are re- 
quired to improve them ?” 

** No! that haint hit,” replied Gouge; “ hit’s 
this: they go thar to set traps for public offices, 
and thar they eat and git drunk among them- 
selves, until they’re nigh done for; and when 
they’re "bout to break up, some to save their 
conscience and some to fool their constituents, 
they pass sich bills as this durned quart law.” 

“What is your objection to the quart law ?” 
asked the Squire. 

‘*Why, hit’s this. Formerly neighbors 
mought come, take a civil drink together, and 
go their ways; now they can’t buy less nor a 
quart. Now a quart of licker is too much for 
any man; and a poor man don’t like to fling 
away what he has paid his money for, so he is 
bound to git drunk, and hit’s the Legislater’s 
fault.” 

** But can’t he do without it entirely ?” said 
the Squire. 

‘*Was a man sott on this yearth to drink no- 


|ed us to drink licker, he wouldn't ha’ gin it 
to us.” 

‘*God did not give us brandy or whisky, 
but only apples and corn.” 
| ‘« True,” said the distiller, ‘‘ neither did he 
| gin us bread nor pies, nor yit any thing jist as 
we use it; but he gin us the ingredients and 
the smartness to make what we wanted out ‘en 
‘em, and hit’s the same as if they were his 
gifts.” 
| Man,” said Mr. Broadacre, “was created 
| pure and upright, and has of himself sought out 

many inventions and debased himself thereby.” 
‘*True as gospel, stranger ; but tell me how 
do you know that apple-brandy comes under 
the head o’ them inventions, any more than the 
quart law does, or p’raps the woolly hoss?” 
‘*Then you believe in encouraging drunken- 
ness and making brandy, in spite of my argu- 
ments !”’ exclaimed Squire Broadacre with heat. 
‘“T never git drunk myself,” replied Gouge, 
“nor encourage my neighbors in it, but I can 
| make more out of my apples this way than any 
other; and didn’t Noey set to making wine as 
soon as he got out of the ark ?” 

** And got drunk and exposed himself,” said 
the Squire— 

** And,” persisted Gouge, ‘‘ wasn’t his sons 
that respected him blessed, and him that made 
game of him wasn’t he cussed and made a 
nigger of?” 

“*God help us,” quoth the Squire with an 
air of vexation, ‘‘ he fights like a raccoon in the 
| water. Good man, what do you ask for a quart 
of your best ?” 

‘* Twelve and a half cents,” said Gouge. 

‘* Larkin, my boy, go fill our decanter and 
let us go on our way.” 

The three horsemen rode along for some time 
| in silence, till at length the Squire spoke: 

‘*T very much doubt,” said he, ‘‘ the feasi- 
| bility of legislating a State into greatness or a 
| people into virtue; and am inclined to believe 
| that most of the patent schemes to attain either 
| object have been productive of more evil than 
|good. The causes as well as the cure of most 
social evils lie too deep to be reached by direct 
| legislation. They are either inherent in the 
| character of a people, or the result of long train- 
| ing and education. Now when we have seen 
our Legislatures one after another deliberate- 
jly pulling down the wisely-contrived barriers 
| wherewith our ancient virtue and liberty were 
| fenced about, preferring the vile, capricious sov- 
ereignty of the many to the calm, equitable 
rule of the law—studiously contriving to with- 
draw the masses from their honest and peace- 


j 


| ful employments, to embroil them in a warfare 


| where the choicest weapons are chicanery and 


| lies—flattering that they may lead them, cor- 
| rupting that they may use, training them at the 


thin’ better nor persimmon beer ?” asked Gouge, | polls, educating them with newspapers—and aft- 
seornfully. ‘*No! God gin us these things to | er all that, passing laws to make them virtuous— 
be used, and not to be abused. Now scripter | one scarcely knows whether to feel more indig- 
says God looked upon all he had made and said | nation at the wicked recklessness which has 
it was good, and ef so be he hadn't intend- | raised the storm, or contempt for the imbecility 














APPLE-JACK 


which amuses itself in thus darting straws! 
against the wind.” 

Having delivered himself of the foregoing, 
the Squire commenced belaboring his hack as if 
he had been a legislator, and started off at such 
speed that he was soon out of sight. Our trav- 
elers at length arrived at Young’s, from the door 
of whose house they had a magnificent view of 
the whole chain of the Black Mountains. Lar- 
kin took advantage of the halt to sketch the 
imposing scene, while at the same time the 
Squire’s horse, equally bent on improving his 
leisure moments, treated himself to a roll in the 
mud, 

Mr. Broadacre and the Tennesseean entered 
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the house to see what information they could 
get in regard to their route. Now the good 
man to whom they had been recommended 
was gone somewhere to a husking, and the 
madam, who was extremely communicative, 
told them so much more than was possible that 
they departed knowing less than when they ar- 
rived. Under the circumstances, it was re- 
solved to go on to Burnsville, and to Burnsville 
they went as fast as their horses could carry 
them, arriving about sunset. 

Being warmed and fed, in due time they 
held a council to plan their movements for the 
following day. They were informed that they 
could go to Tom Wilson's, who lived twelve 
miles distant, at the foot of Mitch- 
ell’s Peak, and that he would guide 
them to the summit, which was 
six miles further. 

The information was clear and 
satisfactory, and the question then 
arose, could they accomplish the 
ride, the ascent, and return to Wil- 
son’s by nightfall? It was nec- 
essary that this should be done to 
enable them to return to Jones- 
borough by the day appointed. 

Their host insisted that it was 
impracticable. Larkin said by a 
neat calculation he could prove 
that it was possible. The Squire, 
who was sipping a hot toddy, swore 
that it shouldbe done. The Ten- 
nesseean said it would be done. 
And so they went to bed. 

Next morning they were in their 
saddles by daylight, and went clat- 
tering down the frozen road at a 
hand-gallop. Their ranks were 
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swelled by a recruit from Burnsville, a hand- 


P a a 
some, wiry young Carolinian, mounted on a spir- 


ited sorrel. The more the merrier. Away they 
dashed, crushing into ice-bound mud-holes, 


splashing through shallow fords, galloping up | 


hills and trotting down. Ah, it was glorious! 
What though the sky was overcast and the earth 
powdered with snow! what though the morn- 
ing breeze cut like aknife! There was life and 
courage in every draught. Then they had set 


themselves a task, and staked their manhood on | 


its accomplishment; forward, forward! The 


horses smoked like hot cakes, the riders’ beards | 
and ear-locks were white with frost, warm fires | 


gleamed temptingly through the open doors of 











| the cabins, and glimpses of white-clothed tables 
loaded with smoking viands wooed to repose 
,and luxury. But no; have we not said it ?— 
| Forward! 

Now they ride the Caney River, whose waters 
roll clear and cold as liquid ice; now on the 
further bank their dripping steeds clatter over 
the pebbles. ‘The ninth mile-board from Burns- 
| ville is past, the road has dwindled to a mere 
bridle-path half lost among thickets of dogwood 
and laurel. Now their confident advance is 
checked, for they must grope for the path as it 
wanders alternately through the stream and 
among the bushes. At length the Tennesseean 
| rises ix his stirrups and shouts triumphantly. 


TOM WILSON'S CABIN. 
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TOM WILBON. 


Near the banks of the stream, in a grove of lofty | s’pose [ken go. But you'd better light and take 


firs, rises a column of blue, curling smoke. 

In a few minutes the riders drew rein in front 
of a cabin fresh hewn from the forest. A short 
distance from the door stood a stalwart wood- 
man leaning on a rifle, and attended by two 
dogs. In the door behind him was a group 
composed of a white-haired sire, two women, 
four children, and a boy. 

But we have no time to go into particulars. 
This is Tom Wilson, of course; that’s his father, 


his wife and children, his wife’s sister, perhaps 3| 


and the boy is his factotum. 

‘* Quarter to ten o’clock,” said Larkin. 

The travelers. made known their wishes in 
few words. 

Tom Wilson scratched his curly pate. ‘Well, 
I hain’t no mighty much to do no time; so I 





a bite of something to eat.” 

No. They had already breakfasted, lightly 
to be sure; but they were bent on the accom- 
plishment of their undertaking, and preferred 
going on immediately. Now Tom Wilson is 
not aman of ‘‘ mighty many words,” and so, ac- 
coutred as he was, he plunged into [the bushes] 
‘*and bade them follow.” 

As they advanced, the guide proposed his 
plans for the ascent. They could ride to the 
upper place a mile distant, and leaving their 
horses there in comfortable quarters, accomplish 
the rest of the way on foot. The Squire looked 


at his fat legs, and raised himself considerably 
in his stirrups, as if to calculate his weight. 
When arrived at the upper place, Wilson in- 
formed them that they might even carry the 
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horses a mile further if they wished. The | citement of starting had eaten but sparingly. 
Squire preferred it, and the animals, obedient to | In addition, the rapid ride and the frosty air 
rein and whip, turning their heads reluctantly | had put the keenest edge upon their appetites, 
away from the fodder stacks, trudged along up | yet unfortunately not a biscuit had been pro- 


the narrow path. 

This soon became so steep that every nerve | 
of man and beast was strained to its utmost | 
tension in the effort to hold on their way. The | 
rider was obliged to use hand and foot to keep | 
clear of the rocks and branches on the upper | 
side, while the slightest misstep on the part of | 
the horse would have sent them rolling a thou- | 
sand feet into the dark gorge below. ‘The snow, 
which had slightly powdered the lower country, 
was more decided as they ascended, and in- | 
creased the hazard of the journey. Every two 
or three hundred yards a stream would spirt | 
across their path, covering every thing near with 
ice, and they were then obliged to dismount and 
carefully lead their animals over. In this way 
they at length reached a cove from whence there 
seemed to be no exit upward, except by flight. | 
Making a virtue of necessity, it was agreed to 
leave the horses here; so they were unsaddled | 
and securely tethered among the bushes, where 
they could entertain themselves eating moss and 
twigs until their companions returned. 

Tom Wilson, who, during these proceedings, 
had stretched his stalwart form upon a snow- 
covered bank, now rose and led the way. No-| 


| 
| 


thing loth our adventurers followed, at first with 
words of cheer, quick-spoken jests, then silently, | 
then panting and sobbing audibly. 


Still they 
strove with hearts of controversy, until the last 
breath seemed to be leaving their bodies, and 
they sunk in the path from pure exhaustion. | 
No one had strength to chide his comrade, and 
all were glad of a chance to stop. 

‘This is what Professor Guyot calls ‘ work 
for a giant.’ It is too much for a fat, easy-liv- 
ing man of my inches,” groaned the Squire. 

‘This is no tavern,” cries the guide; ‘‘ we’ve 
yet a mighty ways to travel.” 

And again they breast the slippery steep. | 
After many consecutive efforts they attained a 
level spot covered with beech-trees. Tom Wil- | 
son struck the butt of his gun on the ground, 
and announced that this was the Bear Garden. | 
‘* But,” he continued, ‘‘ there hain’t no mighty | 
many bar here now,” and having thus spoken | 
he again made tracks through the snow. Pass- 
ing over this level, the path ascends rapidly | 
through tangled thickets of rhododendron and | 
dark forests of balsam fir. The travelers toiled 
upward in sullen silence, betraying with long- | 
drawn sobs the fatigue which had not yet been | 
acknowledged in words. 

After some time the guide showed them a 
mark upon a tree which indicated that there 
was water at hand, and with a little search they | 
found a spring bubbling from under a rock. | 
Having partaken freely of this welcome refresh- | 
ment, our friends suddenly discovered that they 
were furiously hungry. 

It was in fact half past one o'clock. They 
had breakfasted at five, and in the haste and ex- | 


vided. 


| manifold. 


| halted to rest. 


According to the calculation of the 
guide, the summit was yet a mile and a half 
distant, and rating their speed by what had been 
accomplished this was full an hour and a half. 
Then an hour at least on the summit and three 
to descend. The prospect was appalling. 
Although no one dared to acknowledge fa- 
tigue, it was reckoned no disgrace to be hungry, 
and the complaints on that score were loud and 
The guide at length spoke up. 
**Men! if we stop here ciphering and grum- 


bling, we'll never see the top of the Black.” 


The remark was well-timed, and stirred up 
the dying embers of that enthusiasm which had 
hitherto sustained them. 

**Old Virginia never tire!” shouted Larkin, 


| Springing up the slippery path. 


‘* Tennessee is always thar!” yelled the wiry 
Jones, following with good heart. 

**Old North State is generally somewhar 
when you look for her!” cried Burnsville. 

Now Squire Broadacre didn’t say any thing, 


| but tugged and toiled after them as well as he 
|could; nathless he thought to himself that if 


those plump legs of his were elsewhere under 
some well-loaded dinner-table, he wouldn’t be- 
grudge a cool hundred. 

Having worried on in this way for half a mile 
or more the enthusiasm again died out, and now 
unrepressed complaints of hunger and exhaus- 
tion were heard from all. 

“Thanks to fortune!” cried Larkin, ‘I’ve 
found something to eat in my pocket.” 

This announcement was received with eager 
looks and exclamations by his companions. 

‘**Here are five chestnuts. Let me see, one 
for each man.” 

They were served round, and no one had the 
self-denial to refuse his portion; but each de- 
voured his nut with a satisfaction that was ludi- 
crous, although most sincere. Burnsville, how- 
ever, uttered an exclamation which wouldn't 


| print well, and rested his head upon his hand: 


with a look of bitter disappointment. 

** What ails you now, neighbor?” asked Tom 
Wilson. 

** Ah!” replied he, 
a worm in it.” 

**But the darkest night will have a morning, 
The longest lane will have a turning.” 

They at length reached the foot of a knoll 
covered with laurel and stunted fir, where they 
The guide informed them they 
were then within two hundred yards of the sum- 
mit of the Black Dome. 

This inspiriting news set them again in mo- 
tion, when the Squire, who was seated at the 
foot of a tree, called out, 

‘*It is useless, boys, for me to strive. Time 
has made his mark upon me, and I can go no 


with a groan, ‘‘ mine had 


| farther even if my life depended on it. I will 


lie here until you return. Only remember, if 













Tom Wilson finds any thing to eat on the top, | clear and cold upon the stunted shrubs and fir- 
to send me down a share.” trees cased in glittering ice. 
‘*How now! what's the matter? what’s the The summit had been recently cleared by the 
matter?” cried one and all. axe, and in the centre a sort of rude observatory 
‘‘Nothing at all, boys. Go on, go on, see’ was constructed of pine logs ten or twelve feet 
the top. As for me, I have already passed the | in height. 
summit point in life’s highway, and am only fit A little circle, of a hundred paces diameter. 
to go down hill.” comprehended all that our adventurers saw from 
‘* But, uncle,” said Larkin, ‘‘ I have with me | the top of the Black Mountains; yet the triump): 
a mechanical power that will lift you to the top | of accomplishment illuminated every face, and 
in a jiffey, the true lever of Archimedes.” for a space fatigue and hunger were both for- 
‘‘How now, you scamp! Why didn’t you | gotten. 
show it sooner?” As their blood cooled these feelings of exulta- 
‘* Because,” said Bob, ‘it is only good in a | tion passed away, and Nature again began to 
pinch, but ruinous in a long chase. If I had | urge her claims with redoubled force. Burns- 
showed it earlier we would never have got to | ville wrapped his blanket about him, and, sink 
this point.” | ing down at the foot of the observatory, fell into 
The Squire gave a vigorous whistle as he re- | asort of stupor. A round of brandy stimulated 
corked the flask, and immediately rose to his | the others to join in an attempt to light a fire. 


feet. Every thing was wet and frozen ; but, by perse- 
‘*T believe,” quoth he, cheerily, ‘I can still | verance, they at length accomplished it. The 
go up hill a little further.” | crackling flame did not bring consolation, for 


In a few minutes they stood upon the sum- | although it warmed them, it also syggested cook- 
mit of Mount Mitchell. Around and beneath ing, and there was nothing to cook. Hollow- 
them rolled dense masses of vapor, shutting out | cheeked despair began to settle upon the faces 
ill terrestrial objects except the rounded knoll | around. 
om which they were standing. Above, the deep- ** Uncle,” asked Larkin, ‘‘ is there any nour- 
blue sky was visible, and the sunlight beamed ishment in leather ?” 
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‘*T have heard,” said the Squire, ‘‘how the | 
defenders of beleaguered cities have subsisted on | 
soup made of jack-boots ; but why do you ask?” 

“T observed the fat frying out of your boots, | 
Sir, and it smelled very savory.” 

‘«They have been well greased lately ; but, | 
my boy, it would never do to eat our boots: 
without them we could never get down from 
here.” | 

Burnsville, roused from his trance, now joined | 
the circle, his lips blue and his face wearing a 
savage expression. 

‘*Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ unless we get some 
refreshment we will never have strength to get 
down this mountain. There’s one thing can 
save us, and I’ve made up my mind to it.” 

The greedy eyes of the party were centred 
upon the speaker. | 

‘‘There’s Tom Wilson’s yaller dog: he’s 
young and fat, and, by blood! if we can do no 
better—” 

At this moment Wilson drew near with an 
armful of fresh fuel. 

‘*Men! an ideer jist struck me. There’s a 
cabin a little below here, p’raps about a quarter, 
put up for travelers that come here in the sum- 





mer to see the sun rise. Now, there might be 
something thar a man could eat.” 
“Hurrah for Tom Wilson! Hurry down, and 


let’s have it! Quick, quick!” 

‘*There might, at least, be some hoss feed.” 
he continued. 

“Bring it! Bring it! 
bran, any thing !” 

Tom scratched his head thoughtfully. “1 
know there’s some hay and corn cobs there, for 
I see ’em about three weeks ago.” 

‘*T speak for half a dozen cobs,” said Jones ; 
“red ones I prefer, but I am not finnikin.” 

Tom carefully whistled up his dogs, and send- 
ing them ahead presently disappeared in the 
cloud on his hopeful errand. Hope had thrown 
our adventurers into a state of excitement, and 
they eagerly fell to conjecturing the chances of 
the forage. Some thought of one thing, and 
some of another; but no one had ventured to 
suggest any thing above corn meal. 

‘« Great Lord!” exclaimed Burnsville, ‘‘sup- 
pose he should find a ham !” 

“Young man,” said the Squire, sternly, 
“upon what ground do you base such an ab- 
surd idea? You do wrong to trifle with the 


Corn, oats, chop, 
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feelings of desperate men. Besides, in our | 


present condition nothing could be more un- 
wholesome. I hope he'll not find any ham.” 

Hark! there was a shout. The yellow dog 
came skipping out of the cloud, and, uncon- 
scious of the fell designs which had been enter- 
tained against him, went nosing around in the 
most friendly manner. Wilson soon followed 
carrying something on his shoulder. 

‘*By all that’s blessed, a frying-pan. We 
can cook the dog anyhow, or make boot soup. 
What luck? What luck?” 

“Oh, only sort o’ tol'able. I've got some hoss 
feed, a peck of corn or thereabouts, and some 
salted bran.” 

“Hurrah! That’s glorious!” 


“ He’s mighty keen on a bar trail. Now the 
;corn hain’t done yet; jist leave me gin it an- 
| other turn.” 
To see the eager hungry boys seemed natural 
| enough, but to see Squire Broadacre watching 
| the pan and grabbing up the “captains” as they 
| hopped out on the snow, was rather ludicrous. 
| ‘**Ah, Bob, you terrier, you were too quick 
for me that time.” 

“Uncle,” quoth Bob, handing over a hand- 
| ful, ‘‘ I was gathering it expressly for you.” 
| ‘*Thank you, my boy, I will remember your 

heroism.” 

The browned and smoking mess was now 
| turned out upon a handkerchief and duly mixed 
| with a handful of salted bran to give it flavor. 


In a moment the guide was surrounded, and | Our adventurers went into it with speechless 
every body was munching raw corn as if it was | gusto, while the good-humored guide browned 


a prime delicacy. 


| several additional pansful, and then went back 


This gave Tom an opportunity to wash the | to replace the utensil in the cabin where he had 


pan and put about a quart of corn to parch. 


‘Hands out, men. Leave the corn git done, | 


hit’s more wholesomer that a way than raw. 


| found it. 
‘Blood of my body!” exclaimed the Squire, 


I | ‘Tam still unsatisfied, and I haven’t the power 


begin to be afear’d,” he continued, ‘‘that you | to give my jaws another wag.” 


raley would eat my dog, and that’s why I got | 


this corn; for, you see, the cabin was locked, 


and I had to break in, and so make myself lia- | 


ble to the law. 
that pup, I wouldn’t. 


‘* A sip of brandy, a brief repose, and try it 
| again.” 
Indeed, although parched corn is a most sa- 


But I wouldn’t like to lose | vory and nourishing mess for a hungry man, it 


requires an uncommon amount of energy, per- 
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severance, and power of jaw to get enough of | 
it. 

After an hour's hard work, performed with in- | 
tense satisfaction, the whole supply was devour- 
ed, and the travelers declared themselves ready 
for the descent; but how stout and cheery they 
were—how jolly and boastful! 

** Ah!” quoth the Squire, ‘‘ for a man of my | 
age and figure to have ascended the highest 
mountain in the United States.” 

**To eat a pint of parched corn,” 
Larkin, 

‘* Fond of high living,” said Jones. 

And down they went spouting wit and poetry, 
shouting and laughing, apparently as fresh as 
if just starting out. The horses were regained 
before nightfall, the dangerous paths crossed, 
and when they reached the banks of Caney Fork 
the valley was shrouded in the gloom of night. 

Giving the reins to their sagacious steeds they 
reached Wilson’s cabin at seven o'clock, after 
an absence of nine hours and a quarter. 

Having already described one meal at length, 
we will not dwell upon the supper at the cabin, 
nor tell what buckwheat cakes and biscuits, 
what pork and fried chicken, what stewed pump- 
kins and cabbage, disappeared from the groaning 
board, nor enumerate the cups of milk, coffee, 
and persimmon beer that were swallowed during 
the meal. Mrs. Wilson declared it did her good 
to see "em eat—in fact it did every body good ; 
and then, when stuffed until they were nearly 
blind, and set before the fire to dry, it was a 
treat to hear the jokes and stories of the day’s 
adventures, 

One of the ancients has said, ‘‘ No man can 
be considered fortunate until he is dead.” The 
moderns say, ‘* Never halloo until you're out of 
the woods.” We may add an apophthegm of 
our own, ‘*The troubles of the day are never 
over until one is in bed.” Now it happened that 
our friend Burnsville’s experience verified the 
aptness ef these sayings, especially of the latter. 
When it was proposed to retire he commenced 
as usual with his boots, but found to his extreme 
vexation that they were immovable. After a} 
reasonable amount of tugging, swearing, and | 
upsetting of chairs, he got out his knife for the 
purpose of ‘‘ripping their blasted soles out of 
‘em.” To prevent the desperate deed the com- | 
pany interfered, and Wilson asked permission to | 
try his hand on’em. Overruled by the sand 
voice, the patient yielded, and stretched himself | 
upon the puncheon floor with the air of a man 
about to have his legs amputated. Two of his 
companions seized him by the shoulders, while 
Wilson took one boot in his hands and placed | 
the other against his knee. | 

‘* Now, all together—Yeo-heave-oh !” 

Tom bowed himself and pulled till every mus- 
cle quivered with the exertion, but the leathern 
hoof was immovable. 

‘*Mold on!” cried Burnsville, groaning. ‘Let 
me cut it; you've loosened every joint in my 
leg, and filled me with splinters from these 


suggested | 








blamed puncheons.” 


‘*Waggle your heel and toc back and forth,” 


| cried Tom, setting himself again. 


This time the boot came off, and, by repeating 
the operation, the other foot was uncased in like 
manner. The young man managed to crawl 
into bed, while Wilson consoled him with the 


| following observation : 


** Your jints ‘ill tighten up by mornin’, and 
the boots hain’t hurt a bit.” 

As the next day was Sunday and our friends 
intended to ride no further than the town of 
Burnsville, they slept late and lingered about the 
cabin for some time after breakfast. While 
they sat discoursing upon the subject of mount- 
ains in general, Johnsey, the first-born and heir 
apparent of Tom Wilson’s cabin, recently washed 
and combed, entered. Stationing himself in 
front of Larkin, he regarded the stranger for a 
space with a look of intense respect mingled 
with curiosity. Presently, as if he had made up 
his mind to it, he approached and thus addressed 
him. 

“‘ Look’ee, mister, is them saddle-bags of yourn 
full of money ?” 

‘* Perhaps so, Johnsey,” said Larkin, ‘‘ and if 
you will stand still for about five minutes longer, 
you shall have some of it—a dime at least.” 


A REMINISCENCE OF ROME. 


“ 


A charnel house, 
O'ercovered quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 
With reeky shanks, and yellow, chapless skulls— 
Things that to hear them told have made me trembie."’ 

= in my life I saw a place such as imag- 

ination pictured to the half-frenzied, irres- 

olute Juliet, as she raised to her lips the phial 
whose contents would consign her, living, to the 
Tomb of the Capulets; a vault whose tangible 
realities seemed to embody all the ghastly con- 
ceits and fantastic terrors so vividly expressed 
in her eloquent :avings—dark, damp, and loath- 
some—and so ‘‘environed with hideous fears,” 
that it might indeed unsettle a brain where fan- 
cy too much predominated. 

As I sauntered, one bright morning, on the 
Piazza Barberini, in company with a friend, our 
attention was accidentally directed to an unpre- 
tending edifice which stands upon the square a 
short distance from, and nearly opposite, the cel- 





A REMINISCENCE OF ROME. 





ebrated Fountain of the Triton. 
On inquiry we were informed 
that it was “the Church of the 
Capuchins,” and contained some 
remarkable paintings, besides 
other things that were well 
worth seeing. 

As our informant happened 
to be a pretty flower-girl, we in- 
vested half a paul each in a 
bouquet, and then went to visit 
the church. Our knock at the 
portal was answered by a broth- 
er far advanced in years, whose 
venerable temples were shaded | 
by a few silver hairs, and whose 
smooth crown showed that time 
had long since rendered the use 
of the penitential razor unneces- 
sary. His words of salutation 
were few but kind, and the pal- 
lor of seclusion overspread a face 
full of ealm hope, meekness, and 
benignity. Quietly but cheer- 
fully he conducted us from chap- 
cl to chapel, exhibiting the treas- 
ures of the temple, and descant- 
ing in set phrases on their unequaled merits and 
beauties. There was the grand combat of St. 
Michael and the Dragon, by Guido; St. Paul re- 
ceiving his Sight, by Pietro de Cortona; and a 
cartoon by Giotto, called “La Navicella.” Hav- 
ing admired the paintings sufficiently, in Ital- 
ian, to please our venerable cicerone, and abused 
them in English to compensate ourselves for the 
affectation to which we had been so often con- 
strained by politeness—of praising the faded 
trumpery of these old masters in art—we turned 
to depart. Suddenly my companion checked 
himself : 

“T think,” said he to the porter, ‘‘ that I have 
heard of some curious vaults beneath your chap- 
el; can not we see them also?” The old man 
shook his head thoughtfully, and replied, 

‘Tt has not been our custom to show these 
vaults to strangers, and indeed few wish to see 
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them; but you, gentlemen, are from a far coun- 
try, and a refusal to gratify your curiosity per- 
haps would not be courteous.” 

So, .without more words, he took down a 
bunch of ponderous keys, and, lighting a large 
lantern, bade us follow him. We complied ; 
and after passing through several !ong corridors 
and dim passages our conductor at length led 
us down a flight of stone steps, and unlocking 
an iron-bound door ushered us into the apart- 
ments of the dead. As we entered, the chill 
atmosphere caused an involuntary shudder, at 
which the old man smiled. 

** Signori,” said he, ‘these chambers are 
both cold and dark, but then the dwellers here 
have little need either of light or fire.” 

The first room we entered was a sort of ves- 
tibule, with bare stone walls, into which day- 
light penetrated through a narrow grating, but 
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as we advanced the monk’s lantern was our only 
light, and we labored in breathing the thick, noi- 
some air. Following our guide along a narrow 
pavement, we passed through a number of low 
pitched rooms, the floors of which were thickly 


set with graves and the walls built of human | 


bones. From time to time the monk would 
pause and turn his light so as to exhibit the va- 
ried horrors of each chamber to the best ad- 
vantage. ‘The graves were simple mounds of 
earth ridged side by side, with great regularity, 
the head of each marked by a black cross with 


a card, containing the name of the occupant with | 
The walls were built of | 
the bones of legs and arms neatly and compact- | 


the date of his death. 
ly piled like cord-wood, and niched, pilastered, 
and corniced, in all the varied forms of archi- 


tectural design. 


of their patterns. The acanthus-shaped sacrum 


and os coccygis formed a rich cornice for the | 


walls and arches, while ribs, fingers, toes, and 
disconnected vertebre served for the mouldings 
of the curiously wrought panel-work of the ceil- 
ings. Bony chandeliers of intricate workman- 
ship and elegant forms hung from the centre, 


The ceilings vied with those of | 
the medizval churches in the ingenious variety | 


| religious allegory done in bone. 


A CHERUB. 


and cherubic death-heads winged with shoulder 
blades graced the corners. But the ghastly in- 
genuity of the workman was not confined to 
these architectural adornments alone. Each 


chamber contained some design of a more art- 


Some moral or 
Here was a 
skeleton Time, w*th his scythe and hour-glass. 


istic and ambitious character. 


THE EMPEROR. 
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There a grim Justice with sword and scales—a 
bony Emperor seated upon a throne of skulls, 
holding a globe and sceptre, represented by a 
round smooth skull and a white fibula, and 
wearing upon his naked poll a fantastic osseous 
diadem. 

In the niches and along the walls were the 
half-mummied bodies of dead monks clothed in 
the garments they had worn in life, standing, 
reclining, sitting, and kneeling as if in devo- 
tion, each holding a crucifix and rosary in his 
bony fingers, and wearing the knotted scourge 
girt about his waist. 

Attached to the girdle of each of these figures 
was also a card similar to that which marked 
the graves, bearing the name and date of the 
proprietor’s death. Some of them, I observed, 
were dated as far back as the year 1694. 

As the space allotted for burial had been long 
since filled up, it was customary, on the death 
of a monk, to disinter the body which had lain 
longest in the ground, and set it in a niche, 
while the comfortable grave was yielded to the 
uew-comer fora season. As the old man told 
us this I involuntarily glanced at his curved 
back and pallid face. 

‘* Si Signore,” he said, with a placid smile, 
as if in answer to my thoughts; “it will not be 
long before the name of old Fra Francesco will 
be planted there among the rest; and then, when 
I have slept my allotted time, I, too, must make 
place for another, and stand like these in the 
uiches.” 

‘* Ts not that idea too horrible?” said my com- 
panion, quickly. 

‘* Young friends,” said the monk, straighten- 
ing himself as far as his age and infirmities per- 
mitted, his hitherto feeble voice swelling into 
tones full, firm, and strong—‘‘ when the immor- 
tal soul has cast off the decaying weeds of mor- 
tality, and has taken its place among the bless- 
ed, what matters it how and where the old for- 
saken garment moulders into its original dust?” 

When we at length reached the last chamber 
in the suite our conductor turned to retreze his 
steps, but feeling unsatisfied with this cursory 
survey, we asked permission to remain some 
time longer for the purpose of making sketches 


from some of the scenes which had most im- 
pressed us. ‘This was readily accorded, and to 
facilitate our views the wax tapers in the chan- 
deliers were lighted up. As the duties of his 
place did not allow him to remain longer, and 
he was forbidden to leave the door of the vault 
open, our guide told us he would be obliged to 
leave us then, but would return at the end of 
two hours to liberate us from our voluntary en- 
tombment. Just then my friend discovered that 
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he had left his pencil-case at his rooms, and must 
necessarily go for it. 


ingenuity, but had not realized one sentiment 
of awe, loathing, or superstitious dread; but the 


‘But perhaps you would not like to remain | moment the dull reverberation of the closing 


here alone ?” 

**Go along; what an idea! 
enjoy it.” 

So I sat down quietly to my work, and pres- 
ently heard the grating sound of the key turn- 
ing in the lock, and the “thug” of the ponderous 
bolt as it shot into the hasp. Up to that mo- 
ment I had looked upon the objects around me 
with the cool curiosity that accompanies one in 
a walk through a museum of stuffed animals. 


I shall rather 





bolt ceased, an icy chill thrilled through my 
frame, so sudden that I could not even make an 
effort to resist it. I dropped my pencils, and 
rose to my feet, striving to stiffen myself against 
an awful overwhelming consciousness that press- 
ed upon me, that I was alone, locked in with 
silence and death. 

The hideous mummies leered at me from be 
neath their moth-eaten cowls; their eyeless 
sockets seemed to gleam with fiendish intelli- 


I smiled at the grotesqueness, wondered at the | gence, and their idiotic grinning put on a dev- 
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ilish motive and character; ay, in the flicker- 
ing light of the tapers they seemed to move, 
and with their gaunt fingers, like the claws of 
some filthy bird, would sign and point at me. 
«Come, now, this is sheer childishness,” I said 
to myself; ‘*‘T—— will be back after a while, 
and finding that I have done nothing, will laugh 
at me.” 

So I endeavored to resume my work. But 
no! I was stifling. Still the place was aired, for 
the drafts that came through two dark door-ways 
waved the lights continually. Oh for a sound! 
1 was choking with silence, yet felt as if I had 
myself no more power of speech than the mum- 
mies by which I was surrounded. Again I 
essayed by a strong effort to reinstate reason on 
her throne and resume my drawing; but my 
eyes were fascinated by the dark places, and 
every shadow covered something more horrible 
than that which the light revealed. I was per- 
suaded that if I sat still [should gomad. Then 
[ took the lantern and went peering about in 
the shadowy corners, flaming the light in the 
faces of the grinning monks, throwing back 
their mouldy hoods, mocking their attitudes, 
and making mouths at them as if we had been 
candidates at a grinning match. Still, as I 
went from room to room I was haunted by a 
consciousness that I should presently scare up 
something still more ghastly and dreadful than 
any thing I had yet seen. Ho! here it is—I 
knew it—in a lonesome corner which the Friar 
did not show us, half filled with heaps of dis- 
jointed bones and dried carcasses not yet ar- 
ranged in monumental mimicry—and these 
three damned mockers of life, dressed up and 
labeled, with patches of dried parchment still 
clinging to their yellow bones, tufts of mouldy 
hair hanging about their heads, their sackcloth 
rarments rotted and dropping piecemeal in heaps 


TLE DANCE. 


about their feet, exposing their loathsome shanks 
to view. ‘‘Evviva! Brother Bartolomeo, you 
seem to be in a jolly case for one who has been 
dead a hundred years. Ho! Fra Pietro! my 
ill-favored frierd! hold the lantern if you please, 
and we'll have a dance.” So I began humming 
the Devil’s Dream and went skipping about the 
room, kicking a skull to the right, and a set of 
ribs to the left, allin hornpipetime. ‘‘ Balancez 
all—turn your partners.” I pitched into Fra 
Nicolo, and as I turned him his grizzly head 
tumbled off and rolled into a dark corner, when, 
with a sudden shudder, I slung the mouldy car- 
cass after it. Now my blood was heated, and J 
began to get angry. Picking up a stout thigh- 
bone I had half a mind to batter the pates of 
the other two for grinning at me. ‘*Do you 
wink at me, vile carrion ?” 

‘*In the name of all the fiends, what does 
this mean? Are you run mad?” 

There was T in the door-way white as a 
ghost, with hair on end, uncertain whether to 
stand or fly. 

I recovered my equilibrium in a moment and 
dropped the thigh-bone. 

‘** Not mad precisely, T——, but mayhap not 
| far from it.” 
| ‘*T have scarce the strength to stand,” said 
| he, supporting himself against the wall. 

‘“* As soon as the old porter closed the door 
on me I heard your infernal clatter, and called 
after him to come back; but I suppose he is 
deaf, for he made no answer. It then occurred 
to me that probably the monks had come out 
of their graves, and were carrying you off to 
Pandemonium, and by a superhuman effort of 
courage I came here to your assistance. 

‘* My first glance confirmed this idea, but 
when I saw you throw the musty Cordelier into 
the corner and arm yourself with that thump- 

ing bone, I concluded vou had 
gone crazy and were yourself the 
aggressor.” 

elt »” quoth I, ‘I was only 
amusing myself, and now let us 
go to our drawing.” 

We then sat down quietly to 
work; but I am persuaded my 
companion’s mind was not en- 
tirely at ease in regard to my con 
dition, until I completed an ac- 
curate sketch of the chamber in 
which we sat and handed it over 
for his approval. At the ap- 
pointed hour Fra Francesco came 
to liberate us, and with him we 
cheerfully reascended to the sun- 
lit world. 

Besides these frightful sketches, 
the events of that morning fur- 
nished me with material for night- 
mares for many years after, and 
also gave me an insight into the 
mysteries of psychology ; but upon 
this subject I do not wish to be 
confidential with every one. 
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NOTHING TO WEAR. 
AN EPISODE OF CITY LIFE. 


LY WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER. 


\ ISS FLORA M‘FLIMSEY, of Madison Square, 
Has made three separate journeys to Paris, 
And her father assures me, each time she was there, 

That she and her friend Mrs. Harris, 
(Net the lady whose name is so famous in history, 
But plain Mrs. H., without romance or mystery) 
Spent six consecutive weeks without stopping, 
In one continuous round of shopping ; 
Shopping alone, and shopping together, 
At all hours of the day, and in all sorts of weather ; 
For all manner of things that a woman can put 
On the crown of her head or the sole of her foot, 
Or wrap round her shoulders, or fit round her waist, 
Or that can be sewed on, or pinned on, or laced, 
Or tied on with a string, or stitched on with a bow, 
In front or behind, above or below: 








NOTHING TO WEAR. 





For bonnets, mantillas, capes, collars, and shawls ; 
Dresses for breakfasts, and dinners, and balls ; 
Dresses to sit in, and stand in, and walk in; 
Dresses to dance in, and flirt in, and talk in; 
Dresses in which to do nothing at all; 
Dresses for winter, spring, summer, and fall; 
All of them different in color and pattern, 
Silk, muslin, and lace, crape, velvet, and satin, 
Brocade, and broadcloth, and other material, 
Quite as expensive and much more ethereal ; 
In short, for all things that could ever be thought of, 
Or milliner, modiste, or tradesman be bought of, 
From ten-thousand-franes robes to twenty-sous frills ; 
In all quarters of Paris, and to every store, 
While M‘Flimsey in vain stormed, scolded, and swore, 
They footed the streets, and he footed the bills. 


The last trip, their goods shipped by the steamer Arago 
Formed, M‘Flimsey declares, the bulk of her cargo, 
Not to mention a quantity kept from the rest, 
Sufficient to fill the largest sized chest, 
Which did not appear on the ship’s manifest, 
But for which the ladies themselves manifested 
Such particular interest, that they invested 
‘Their own proper persons in layers and rows 
Of muslins, embroideries, worked under-clothes, 
Gloves, handkerchiefs, scarfs, and such trifles as those; 
Then, wrapped in great shawls, like Circassian beauties, 
Gave good-by to the ship, and go-by to the duties. 
lier relations at home all marveled no doubt, 
Miss Flora had grown so enormously stout 
For an actual belle and a possible bride ; 
But the miracle ceased when she turned inside out, 
And the truth came to light, and the dry goods beside, 
Which, in spite of Collector and Custom-house sentry, 
Had entered the port without any entry. 


And yet, though scarce three months have passed since the day 
This merchandise went, on twelve carts, up Broadway, 

This same Miss M‘Flimsey, of Madison Square, 

‘The last time we met, was in utter despair, 

Because she had nothing whatever to wear! 


NOTHING TO WEAR! Now, as this is a true ditty, 
I do not assert—this, you know, is between us— 
That she’s in a state of absolute nudity, 
Like Powers’ Greek Slave, or the Medici Venus ; 
But I do mean to say, I have heard her declare, 
When, at the same moment, she had on a dress 
Which cost five hundred dollars, and not a cent less, 
And jewelry worth ten times more, I should guess, 
That she had not a thing in the wide world to wear! 
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I should mention just here, that out of Miss Flora’s 
Two hundred and fifty or sixty adorers, 

I had just been selected as he who should throw all 
The rest in the shade, by the gracious bestowal 

On myself, after twenty or thirty rejections, 

Of those fossil remains which she called her “affections,” 
And that rather decayed, but well-known work of art, 
Which Miss Flora persisted in styling “her heart.” 
So we were engaged. Our troth had been plighted, 
Not by moonbeam or starbeam, by fountain or grove, 
But in a front parlor, most brilliantly lighted, 
Beneath the gas-fixtures we whispered our love. 
Without any romance, or raptures, or sighs, 

Without any tears in Miss Flora’s blue eyes, 

Or blushes, or transports, or such silly actions, 

It was one of the quietest business transactions, 
With a very small sprinkling of sentiment, if any, 
And a very large diamond imported by Tiffany. 

On her virginal lips while I printed a kiss, 

She exclaimed, as a sort of parenthesis, 

And by way of putting me quite at my ease, 

‘* You know, I’m to polka as much as I please, 
And flirt when I like—now stop, don’t you speak— 
And you must not come here more than twice in the week, 
Or talk to me either at party or ball, 

But always be ready to come when I call ; 

So don’t prose to me about duty and stuff, 

If we don’t break this off, there will be time enough 
For that sort of thing; but the bargain must be 
That, as long as I choose, I am perfectly free, 

For this is a sort of engagement, you see, 

Which is binding on you but not binding on me.” 


Well, having thus wooed Miss M‘Flimsey and gained her, 
With the silks, crinolines, and hoops that contained her, 
I had, as I thought, a contingent remainder 
At least in the property, and the best right 
To appear as its escort by day and by night; 
And it being the week of the Sruckur’s grand ball— 
Their cards had been out a fortnight or so, 
And set all the Avenue on the tip-toe— 
I considered it only my duty to call, 
And see if Miss Flora intended to go. 
I found her—as ladies are apt to be found, 
When the time intervening between the first sound 
Of the bell and the visitor’s entry is shorter 
Than usual—I found; I won’t say—I caught her— 
Intent on the pier-glass, undoubtedly meaning 
To see if perhaps it didn’t need cleaning, 
She turned as I entered—“ Why, Harry, you sinner, 
I thought that you went to the Flashers’ to dinner!” 
“So I did,” I replied, “but the dinner is swallowed, 
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And digested, I trust, for ‘tis now nine and more, 4 
So being relieved from that duty, I followed if 

Inclination, which led me, you see, to your door t 
And now will your ladyship so condescend * 
As just to inform me if you intend i : 


Your beauty, and graces, and presence to lend, 
(All which, when I own, I hope no one will borrow) 
To the Sruckup’s, whose party, you know, is to-morrow ?” 














The fair Flora looked up with a pitiful air, 
And answered quite promptly, ‘Why Harry, mon cher, 
I should like above all things to go with you there; 

But really and truly—I’ve nothing to wear.” 











‘Nothing to wear! go just as you are; 
Wear the dress you have on, and you'll be by far, 
I engage, the most bright and particular star 

On the Stuckup horizon”—I stopped, for her eye, 
Notwithstanding this delicate onset of flattery, 
Opened on me at once a most terrible battery 

Of scorn and amazement. She made no reply, 
But gave a slight turn to the end of her nose : 

(That pure Grecian feature), as much as to say, 
“How absurd that any sane man should suppose 
That a lady would go to a ball in the clothes, 
No matter how fine, that she wears every day!” 
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So I ventured again—‘‘ Wear your crimson brocade,” 

(Second turn up of nose)—* That’s too dark by a shade.” 

‘“‘ Your blue silk” —“ That's too heavy ;” “ Your pink” —* That's too light.’ 

“Wear tulle over satin’—“T can’t endure white.” 

“Your rose-colored, then, the best of the batch”— g 

“T haven’t a thread of point lace to match.” 

“Your brown moire antique’”—“ Yes, and look like a Quaker ;” 

“The pearl-colored”—“I would, but that plaguey dress-maker 

Has had it a week”—* Then that exquisite lilac, 

In which you would melt the heart of a Shylock.” 

(Here the nose took again the same elevation) 1a 

“JT wouldn’t wear that for the whole of creation.” ia 
“Why not? It’s my fancy, there’s nothing could strike it 17 

As more comme il faut—”’ ‘Yes, but dear me, that lean 4 
Sophronia Stuckup has got one just like it, 

And I won’t appear dressed like a chit of sixteen.” 

“Then that splendid purple, that sweet Mazarine ; 


















That superb point @aiguille, that imperial green, ia 

That zephyr-like tarleton, that rich grenadine” — Bi 

“ Not one of all which is fit to be seen,” ' 4 
x 





Said the lady, becoming excited and flushed. 

“Then wear,” I exclaimed, in a tone which quite crushed 
Opposition, “that gorgeous toilette which you sported 

In Paris last spring, at the grand presentation, 

When you quite turned the head of the head of the nation ; 
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And by all the grand court were so very much courted.” 
The end of the nose was portentously tipped up, 
And both the bright eyes shot forth indignation, 
As she burst upon me with the fierce exclamation, 
‘*T have worn it three times at the least calculation. 
And that and the most of my dresses are ripped up!” 
Here / ripped out something, perhaps rather rash, 
Quite innocent, though; but, to use an expression 
More striking than classic, it “ settled my hash,” 
And proved very soon the last act of our session. 
“ Fiddlesticks, is it, Sir? I wonder the ceiling 
Doesn't fall down and crush you—oh, you men have no feeling, 
You selfish, unnatural, illiberal creatures, 
Who set yourselves up as patterns and preachers. 
Your silly pretense—why, what a mere guess it is! 
Pray, what do you know of a woman’s necessities ? 
I have told you and shown you I’ve nothing to wear, 
And it’s perfectly plain you not only don’t care, 
But you do not believe me” (here the nose went still higher) 
“T suppose if you dared you would call me a liar. 
Our engagement is ended, Sir—yes, on the spot ; 
You’re a brute, and a monster, and—I don’t know what.” 
I mildly suggested the words—Hottentot, 
Pickpocket, and cannibal, Tartar, and thief, 
As gentle expletives which might give relief; 
But this only proved as spark to the powder, 
And the storm I had raised came faster and louder, 
It blew and it rained, thundered, lightened, and hailed 
Interjections, verbs, pronouns, till language quite fuiled 
To express the abusive, and then its arrears 
Were brought up all at once by a torrent of tears, 
And my last faint, despairing attempt at an obs- 
Ervation was lost in a tempest of sobs. 


Well, I felt for the lady, and felt for my hat, too, 
Improvised on the crown of the latter a tattoo, 
In lieu of expressing the feelings which lay 
Quite too deep for words, as Wordsworth would say ; 
Then, without going through the form of a bow, 
Found myself in the entry—I hardly knew how— 
On door-step and sidewalk, past lamp-post and square, 
At home and up stairs, in my own easy chair; 

Poked my feet into slippers, my fire into blaze, 
And said to myself, as I lit my cigar, 
Supposing a man had the wealth of the Czar 

Of the Russias to boot, for the rest of his days, 
On the whole, do you think he would have much to spare 
If he married a woman with nothing to wear? 


Since that night, taking pains that it should not be bruited 
Abroad in society, I’ve instituted 
A course of inquiry, extensive and thorough, 
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On this vital subject, and find, to my horror, 
That the fair Flora’s case is by no means surprising, 
But that there exists the greatest distress 
In our female community, solely arising 
From this unsupplied destitution of dress, 
Whose unfortunate victims are filling the air 
With the pitiful wail of “ Nothing to wear.” 
Researches in some of the “Upper Ten” districts 
Reveal the most painful and startling statistics, 
Of which let me mention only a few: 
In one single house, on the Fifth Avenue, 
Three young ladies were found, all below twenty-two, 
Who have been three whole weeks without any thing new 
In the way of flounced silks, and thus left in the lurch 
Are unable to go to ball, concert, or church. 
In another large mansion near the same place 
Was found a deplorable, heart-rending case 
Of entire destitution of Brussels point lace. 
In a neighboring block there was found, in three calls, 
Total want, long continued, of camels’-hair shawls; 
And a suffering family, whose case exhibits 
The most pressing need of real ermine tippets ; 
One deserving young lady almost unable 
To survive for the want of a new Russian sable; 
Another confined to the house, when it’s windier 
Than usual, because her shawl isn’t India. 
Still another, whose tortures have been most terrific 
Ever since the sad loss of the steamer Pacific, 
In which weré ingulfed, not friend or relation, 
(For whose fate she perhaps might have found consolation, 
Or borne it, at least, with serene resignation), 
But the choicest assortment of French sleeves and collars 
Ever sent out from Paris, worth thousands of dollars, 
And all as to style most recherché and rare, 
The want of which leaves her with nothing to wear, 
And renders her life so drear and dyspeptic 
That she’s quite a recluse, and almost a skeptic, 
For she touchingly says that this sort of grief 
Can not find in Religion the slightest relief, 
And Philosophy has not a maxim to spare 
For the victims of such overwhelming despair. 
But the saddest by far of all these sad features 
Is the cruelty practiced upon the poor creatures 
By husbands and fathers, real Bluebeards and Timons, 
Who resist the most touching appeals made for diamonds 
By their wives and their daughters, and leave them for days 
Unsupplied with new jewelry, fans, or bouquets, 
Even laugh at their miseries whenever they have a chance, 
And deride their demands as useless extravagance ; 
One case of a bride was brought to my view, 
Too sad for belief, but, alas! ’twas too true, 
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Whose husband refused, as savage as Charon, 
To permit her to take more than ten trunks to Sharon. 
The consequence was, that when she got there, 

At the end of three weeks she had nothing to wear, 
And when she proposed to finish the season 

At Newport, the monster refused out and out, 

For his infamous conduct alleging no reason, 

Except that the waters were good for his gout; 

Such treatment as this was too shocking, of course, 
And proceedings are now going on for divorce. 


But why harrow the feelings by lifting the curtain 

From these scenes of woe? Enough, it is certain, 

Has here been disclosed to stir up the pity 

Of every benevolent heart in the city, 

And spur up Humanity into a canter 

To rush and relieve these sad cases instanter. 

Won't somebody, moved by this touching description, 

Come forward to-morrow and head a subscription ? 

Won't some kind philanthropist, seeing that aid is 

So needed at once by these indigent ladies, 

Take charge of the matter? or won't Perer Coorer 

The corner-stone lay of some splendid super- 

Structure, like that which to-day links his name 

In the Union unending of honor and fame ; 

And found a new charity just for the care 

Of these unhappy women with nothing to wear, 

Which, in view of the cash which would daily be claimed, 
The Laying-out Hospital well might be named? 

Won't Stewart, or some of our dry-goods importers, 
Take a contract for clothing our wives and our daughters ’ 
Or, to furnish the cash to supply these distresses, 

And life’s pathway strew with shawls, collars, and dresses, 
Ere the want of them makes it much rougher and thornier. 
Won’t some one discover a new California? 


Oh ladies, dear ladies, the next sunny day 
Please trundle your hoops just out of Broadway, 
From its whirl and its bustle, its fashion and pride, 
And the temples of Trade which tower on each side, 
To the alleys and lanes, where Misfortune and Guilt 
Their children have gathered, their city have built; 
Where Hunger and Vice, like twin beasts of prey, 
Have hunted their victims to gloom and despair ; 
Raise the rich, dainty dress, and the fin® broidered skirt, 
Pick your delicate way through the dampness and dirt, 
Grope through the dark dens, climb the rickety stair 
To the garret, where wretches, the young and the old, 
Half-starved and half-naked, lie crouched from the cold. 
See those skeleton limbs, those frost-bitten feet, 
All bleeding and bruised by the stones of the street; 
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llear the sharp cry of childhood, the deep groans that swell 
From the poor dying creature who writhes on the floor, 
Hear the curses that sound like the echoes of Hell, 
As you sicken and shudder and fly from the door; 
Then home to your wardrobes, and say, if you dare— 
Spoiled children of Fashion—you’ve nothing to wear! 


And oh, if perchance there should be a sphere, 
Where all is made right which so puzzles us here, 
Where the glare, and the glitter, and tinsel of Time 
Fade and die in the light of that region sublime, 
Where the soul, disenchanted of flesh and of sense, 
Unscreened by its trappings, and shows, and pretense, 
Must be clothed for the life and the service above, 
With purity, truth, faith, meekness, and love; 

Oh, daughters of Earth! foolish virgins, beware ! 
Lest in that upper realm you have nothing to wear! 


Vor. XV.—No. 90.—3 B 
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THE FOAM AT BEA. 


IN HIGH LATITUDES. 


WAY up north—in high latitudes, among | years later. 


ice-lands and icebergs—Lord Dufferin, an | old Haarfager (a contemporary of the English 


English nobleman, gives us a pleasant series of 
letters, full of incident, the results of an adven- 


The real colonists did not arrive till some 
A Scandinavian king named Har- 


Alfred), having murdered, burned, and otherwise 


exterminated all his brother-kings—who at that 


turous expedition during last summer, in his | time grew as thick as blackberries in Norway— 


schooner-yacht Foam. 

The Foam started from Stornoway in the He- 
brides. One morning as the ‘ look-out” was 
watching for expected land, there suddenly shot 
up toward the zenith a pale gold aureole ; then, 
gradually lifting its huge back above the water, 
rose a silver pyramid of snow, the cone of an 
ice-mountain miles away in the interior of Ice- 
land. This mountain was the southeast extrem- 
ity of the island, the very landfall made by one 
of its first discoverers in the year of grace 864. 
That adventurous pioneer, not having a compass 
nor knowing exactly where the land lay, took on 
board with him at starting three consecrated 
ravens. Having sailed a certain distance he 
let loose one, which flew back ; and by this he 
judged he had not got half-way. Proceeding 
onward he loosed the second, which, after cir- 
cling in the air in aprsrent uncertainty, also 
made off home, as though it still remained a 
nice point which were the shorter course toward 
terra firma. But the third, on obtaining his 
liberty a few days later, flew forward, and by fol- 
lowing the direction in which he had disappear- 
ed, Rabna Floki—or Floki of the Ravens, as he 
came to be called—triumphantly made the Jand. 





first consolidated their dominions into one realm, 
as Edgar did the Heptarchy, and then proceed- 
ed to invade the udal rights of the landholders. 
Some of them, animated with that love of lib- 
erty innate in the race of the noble Northmen, 
rather than submit to oppression, determined to 
look for a new home amidst the desolate regions 
of the icy sea. Freighting a dragon-shaped 
galley—the Mayflower of the period—with their 
wives and children, and all the household mon- 
uments that were dear to them, they saw the blue 
peaks of their dear Norway hills sink down into 
the sea behind, and manfully set their faces to- 
ward the west, where—some vague report had 
whispered—a new land might be found. Ar- 
rived in sight of Iceland, the leader of the ex- 
pedition threw the sacred pillars belonging to 
his former dwelling into the water, in order that 
the gods might determine the site of his new 
home. Carried by the tide, no one could say 
in what direction, they were at last discovered, 
at the end of three years, in a sheltered bay on 
the west side of the island, and Ingolf came and 
abode there, and the place became in the course 
of years, and still is, Reykjavik, the capital of 
the country. 
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The panorama of the bay of Faxa Fi- 
ord, at the extremity of which Reykjavik 
is situated, is magnificent. The bay has 
a width of fifty miles from horn to horn, 
the one running down into a rocky ridge 
of pumice, the other towering to the 
height of five thousand feet in a pyra- 
mid of eternal snow; while round the 
intervening semicircle crowd the peaks 
of a hundred noble mountains. As you 
approach the shore you are very much 
reminded of the west coast of Scotland, 
except that every thing is more intense, 
the atmosphere clearer, the light more 
vivid, the air more bracing, the hills 
steeper, loftier, more tormented, as the 
French say, and more gaunt; while be- 
tween their base and the sea stretches a 
dirty greenish slope, patched with houses 
which are of a mouldy green, as if some 
long-since-inhabited country had been fished up 
out of the bottom of the sea. The town consists of 
a collection of wooden sheds, one story high—ris- 
ing hereand thereintoa gable-end of greater pre- 
tensions—built along the lava-beach, and flank- 
ed at either end by a suburb of turf huts. On 
every side of it extends a desolate plain of lava, 
that once must have boiled up red-hot from 
some distant gateway of hell, and fallen hissing 
into the sea. The good citizens of Reykjavik, 
and the Icelanders generally, are hospitable to 
a fault. They are stanch Protestants, of the 
Crime, theft, debauch- 


Lutheran persuasion. 
ery, cruelty, are unknown among them; they 
have neither prison, gallows, soldiers, nor po- 
lice ; and in the manner of the lives they lead 
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among their secluded valleys there is something 
of a patriarchal simplicity refreshing to behold. 
The great sight to be secn in Iceland is, of 
course, the hot springs, or Geysers, as they are 
called, in the interior of the country. The jour- 
ney is performed on horseback, for, there being 
no roads, all the traffic is conducted by means 
of horses along the bridle-tracks which centuries 
of travel have worn in the lava plains. About 
thirty miles from Reykjavik, and between that 
town and the Geysers, the traveler comes ab- 
ruptly upon a sight no less extraordinary than 
the boiling springs themselves. While moving 
on you are suddenly arrested in your career by 
a tremendous precipice, or rather chasm, which 
gapes beneath vour feet, and completely sepa- 
rates the barren plateau you 

have been traversing from a 

lovely, gay, sunlit fiat, ten 

miles broad, that lies—sunk 

at a level lower by a hundred 

feet—between you and the 

opposite mountains. This 

is the famous Almanna Gja. 

Like a black rampart in the 

distance, the corresponding 

chasm of Hrafna Gja is cut 

across the lower slope of the 

distant hills, and between 

them sleeps in beauty and 

sunshine the broad, verdant 

plain of Thingvalla. Ages 

ago—who shall say how 

long ?—some vast commo- 

tion shook the foundations 

of the island, and, bubbling 

up from sources far away 

amidst the inland hills, a 

fiery deluge must have rush- 

ed down between their 

ridges, until, escaping from 

the narrower gorges, it found 

space to spread itself into 

one broad sheet of molten 

stone over an entire district 

of country, reducing its va- 
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THINGVALLA. 


ried surface to one vast blackened level. One 
of two things then occurred: either, the vitri- 
tied mass contracting as it cooled, the centre 
area of fifty square miles burst asunder at ei- 


ther side from the adjoining plateau, and, sink- | 
ing down to its present level, left the two par- | 


allel gjas, our chasms, which form its natural 
boundaries, to mark the limits of the disruption; 
or else, while the pith or marrow of the lava 
was still in a fluid state, its upper surface be- 
came solid, and formed a roof beneath which 
the molten stream flowed on to lower levels, 
leaving a vast cavern into which the upper crust 
subsequently plumped down. 

Independently of its natural curiosities, 
Thingvalla is most interesting on account of 
its historical associations. Here, long ago, at 
a period when feudal despotism was the only 
government known throughout Europe, free 
parliaments used to sit in peace and regulate 
the affairs of the young Republic; and to this 
hour the precincts of its legislative halls are as 
distinct and unchanged as on the day when the 
high-hearted fathers of the emigration first con- 
secrated them to the service of a free nation. 
By a freak of Nature, as the subsiding plain 
cracked and shivered into twenty thousand fis- 
sures, an irregular oval area of about two hun- 
dred feet by fifty was left almost entirely sur- 
rounded by a crevice so deep and broad as to be 
utterly impassable; at one extremity alone a 
scanty causeway connected it with an adjoining 
level, and allowed of access to its interior. This 


spot, ereeted by nature almost a fortress, th 
founders of the Icelandic Constitution chos« 
for the meetings of their Thing or Congress. 
| Armed guards defended the entrance, while the 
grave bonders deliberated within. To this day, 
at the upper end of the place of meeting, may 
be seen the three hummocks where sat in state 
the chiefs and judges of the land. 

But these grand old times have long since 
passed away. Along the banks of the Oxeraa 
no longer glisten the tents and booths of the 
assembled lieges; no longer stalwart berserks 
guard the narrow entrance to the Athling; ra- 
vens alone sit on the sacred Logberg; and the 
floor of the old Icelandic House of Representa- 
tives is ignominiously cropped by sheep. For 
three hundred years did the gallant little Re- 
public maintain its independence—three hun- 
dred years of unequaled literary and politica! 
vigor. At last its day of doom drew near. Its 
chieftains intrigued against the liberties of the 
people, and in 1261 the island became an ap- 
panage of the Norwegian crown. Yet even then, 
the deed embodying the concession of their in- 
dependence was drawn up in such haughty terms 
as to resemble rather the offer of an equal alli- 
ance than the renunciation of sovereign rights. 
But relieved from the discipline and obligation 
of self-government, an apathy seized these once 
stirring islanders. On the amalgamation of the 
three Scandinavian monarchies, at the union 
of Calmar, the allegiance of the people of Ice- 


| 





land was passively transferred to the Danish 
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crown. Ever since that time, Danish procon- 
suls have administered their government, and 
Danish restrictions have regulated their trade. 
The traditions of their ancient autonomy have 
become as unsubstantial and obsolete as those 
which record the vanished fame of their poets 
and historians and the exploits of their mariners. 
It is true, the adoption of the Lutheran religion 
galvanized for a moment into the sem’ lance of 
activity the old literary spirit. A printing press 
was introduced as early as 1530, and ever since 
the sixteenth century many works of merit have 
been produced from time to time by Icelandic 
genius, Shakspeare, Milton, and Pope have been 
translated into the native tongue, and the col- 
leges of Copenhagen are adorned by many an 
illustrious Icelandic scholar, But the glory of 
the old days is departed, and it is across a wide 
desolate flat of ignoble annals, as dull and arid 
as their own lava plains, that the student has 
to look back upon the glorious drama of Ice- 
land's early history. 

Onward to the Geysers. Those three snowy 
peaks which shine in the far distance, cold and 
clear against the sky, belong to Mount Hecla. 
The frequent and destructive eruptions of this 
voleano between the years 1004 and 1766 are 
too well known to need any recital here. Some 
reference, however, may be made to the one of 
1766, which was remarkably violent. It com- 
menced by the appearance of a huge pillar of 
black sand, mounting slowly to the heavens, and 
accompanied by subterranean thunders. Then 
a coronet of flame encircled the crater, masses 
of red rock, pumice, and magnetic stones were 
flung out with tremendous violence, and to an 





incredible distance. One boulder of pumice, six 
feet in circumference, was pitched twenty miles 
away. The surface of the earth was covered 
for a cireuit of one hundred and fifty miles with 
a layer of sand four inches deep ; the air was so 
darkened by it that, at a place one hundred and 
forty miles off, white paper held up at a little 
distance could not be distinguished from black. 
The fishermen could not put to sea on account 
of the darkness, and the inhabitants of the Ork- 
ney Islands were frightened out of their senses 
by showers of what they thought must be black 
snow. ‘Then the lava began to overflow, and 
ran for five miles ; and some days later—in or- 
der that no element might be wanting to mingle 
in this devil’s charivari—a vast column of water 
split up through the cinder pillar to the height 
of several hundred feet ; the horror of the spec- 
tacle being further enhanced by an accompani- 
ment of subterranean cannonading and dire re- 
ports, heard at a distance of fifty miles. 

But alarming as this eruption was, it is tame 
compared with that of another volcano, called 
Skapta Jokul, in the year 1783. From this 
mountain a gigantic river of lava issued, pour- 
ing into a great lake, and completely filling up 
its basin. There, separating into two streams, 
the unexhausted torrent again commenced its 
march. One of these streams is considered to 
be about fifty miles in length by twelve or fifteen 
at its greatest breadth; the other is forty miles 
in length by seven in depth, and where it was 


imprisoned between high hills the lava is five 
or six hundred feet thick! For a whole year a 
canopy of cinder-laden clouds hung over the 
island ; and according to the most accurate cal- 
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culations, 9000 men and over 200,000 cattle died | 
from the effects of this one eruption. 
Arrived at the famous Geysers, the traveler 
first notices the appearance of the place. The 
ground looks as though it had been honey- | 
combed by disease into numerous sores and | 
orifices; not a blade of grass grows on its hot, 
inflamed surface, which consists of unwhole- | 
some-looking, red, livid clay, or crumpled shreds 
of slough-like incrustations. The Great Geyser 
has a smooth silicious basin seventy-two feet 
in diameter and four feet deep, with a hole at 


the bottom, as in a washing-basin on board a | 


steamer. This is brimful of water just upon 
the simmer, while a great column of vapor rises 
high into the air. To see this formidable mon- 
ster in eruption the traveler may have to wait 
many days. The event is announced by sub- 
terranean thunders. <A violent agitation dis- 
turbs the centre of the boiling pool. Suddenly, | 
a dome of water lifts itself up, then bursts and 
falls. Immediately after, a shining liquid col- 
umn, or rather a sheaf of columns wreathed in 
robes of vapor, spring into the air, and in a suc- 
cession of jerking leaps, each higher than the 


last, fling their silver crests against the sky. | 


The duration of this phenomenon is, of course, 
in proportion to the violence of the eruption. 
As you watch, you notice that it gradually loses 
its ascending energy; the unstable waters fal- 
ter, droop, fall, ‘‘ like a broken purpose,” back 
upon themselves, and are immediately sucked 
down into the recesses of their pipe. 

While encamped in this locality, waiting to 
see an eruption of the Great Geyser, the Doctor 
of Lord Dufferin’s party met with an adven- 
ture which gives us an insight into some of the 
very peculiar customs of the Icelanders. The 
Doctor, in one of his rambles, stumbled upon a 
human habitation, and counting justly on the 
hospitality of its inmates, at once sought admit- 
tance. ‘* No sooner,” says Esculapius, ‘‘ had I 
presented myself at the door than I was im- 
mediately welcomed by the whole family, and 
triumphantly inducted into the guest quarters ; 
every thing the house could produce was set be- 
fore me, and the whole society stood by to see 
that Lenjoyed myself. As I had but just dined, 
an additional repast was no longer necessary to 
my happiness; but all explanation was useless, 
and I did my best to give them satisfaction. Im- 
mediately on rising from the table, the young 
lady of the house proposed by signs to conduct 
me to my apartment. Taking in one hand a 
large plate of skier, and in the other a bottle 
of brandy, she led the way through a passage, 
built of turf and stones, to the place where I 
was to sleep. Having watched her deposit—not 
without misgivings, for I knew it was expected 
both should be disposed of before morning—the 
skier by my bedside, and the brandy bottle un- 
der my pillow, I was preparing to make her a 
polite bow, sad to wish her a very good-nicht, 
when she advanced toward me, and with a win- 
ning grace difficult to resist insisted upon help- 
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to extremities—with my shoes and stockings. 
At this most critical part of the proceedings I 
naturally imagined her share of the perform- 
ance would conclude, and that I should at last 
be restored to that privacy which at such sea- 
sons is generally considered appropriate. Not 
a bit of it. Before I knew where I was, I found 
myself sitting on a chair, in my shirt, trowser- 
less, while my fair tire-woman was engaged in 
neatly folding up the ravished garments on a 
neighboring chair. She then, in the most sim- 
ple manner in the world, helped me into bed, 
tucked me up, and having said a quantity of 
pretty things in Icelandic, gave me a hearty 
kiss and departed. If,” added the Doctor, as 
he told his story to his companions on the fol- 
lowing morning—‘‘if you see any thing remark- 
able in my appearance, it 1s probably because— 
‘This very morn I’ve felt the sweet surprise 
Of unexpected lips on sealed eyes ’”’ 

But we now leave the Geysers. Back again 
to Reykjavik ; out once more upon the sea, and 
sailing north in search of the mysterious Jan 
Mayen—that wonderful island-mountain of ig- 
neous rock, shooting straight up out of the 
ocean to the height of 6870 feet, not broad- 
based like a pyramid, nor round-topped like a 
sugar loaf, but needle-shaped, pointed like the 
spire of a church. 

Found at last, but with much difficulty. One 
morning the dense fog that hung over the water 
suddenly split asunder, and through the gap— 
thousands of feet overhead, as if suspended in 
the crystal sky—the navigators beheld a cone of 
illuminated snow. It was the summit of the 
Beerenberg of Jan Mayen. After a few mo- 
ments the roof of mist closed again and shut 
out all trace of the transient vision. But pa- 


ing me off with my coat, and then—proceeding | tience until the curtain is lifted 
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At last the hour of liberation came. And 
first you distinguish a line of coast—in reality 


bat the roots of Beerenberg—dyed of the dark- | 


est purple; while, obedient to a common im- 
pulse, the clouds that wrapped its summit gently 
disengage themselves, and leave the mountain 
standing, in all the magnificence of its 6870 
feet, girdled by a single zone of pearly vapor, 
from underneath whose floating folds seven 
enormous glaciers roll down into the sea! Na- 
ture seems to have turned scene-shifter, so art- 
fully are the phases of this glorious spectacle suc- 
cessively developed. The beauty of the view 
is heightened greatly by the glaciers. Imagine 
a mighty river started down the side of the 
mountain, bursting over every impediment — 
whirled into a thousand eddies—tumbling and 
raging on from ledge to ledge in quivering cat- 
aracts of foam—then suddenly struck rigid by a 
power so instantaneous in its action that even 
the froth and fleeting wreaths of spray have 
stiffened to the immutability of sculpture. Un- 
less actually seen, it is impossible to conceive 
the strangeness of the contrast between the tran- 
quillity of these silent crystal rivers and the vio- 
lent descending energy impressed upon their ex- 
terior. And all this upon a scale of such pro- 


digious magnitude that, having approached the 
spot where, with a leap like that of Niagara, 
one of these glaciers plunges down into the sea, 
the eye, no longer able to take in its fluvial 
character, is content to rest in simple astonish- 


ment at what then appears a lucent precipice of 


gray-green ice, rising to the height of several 
hundred feet above the masts of the vessel. 
Such is Jan Mayen, discovered in 1614, rare- 
ly seen, and still more rarely visited by navi- 
gators. The reader probably recollects the sto- 
ry of the seven seamen who were induced by 
the Dutch Government to winter on the island, 
and solve the problem whether or no human 
beings could support the severities of the cli- 
mate. It is a thrilling narrative. Standing 
on the shore, these seven men saw their com- 
rades’ parting sails sink down beneath the sun 
—then watched the sun itself sink, and were 
left in all the gloom of an arctic night. Huts 
had been built for them, and they were fur- 
nished with an ample supply of salt provisions. 
They left a touching record of their fate. On 
the 8th of September they ‘‘ were frightened 
by a noise of something falling to the ground,” 
probably some volcanic disturbance. A month 
later it becomes so cold that their linen, after 
a moment’s exposure to the air, is frozen like 
a board. Huge fleets of ice beleaguered the 
island, the sun disappears, and they spend most 
of their time in ‘‘rehearsing to one another 
the adventures that had befallen them both by 
sea and land.” On the 12th of December they 
kill a bear, having already begun to feel the ef- 
feets of a salt diet. At last comes New-year’s 
day, 1636. It passed. On the 25th of February 
the sun reappeared. By the 22d of March 
scurvy hed already declared itself, and on Eas- 
ter day the first man died. During the next 
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few days they seem all to have got rapidly 
worse; one only is strong enough to move 
about. He has learned writing from his com- 
rades since coming to the island, and it is he 
who concludes the melancholy story. ‘On 
the 23d of April the wind blew from the same 
corner with small rain. We were by this time 
reduced to a very deplorable state, there being 
none of them all except myself that were able 
to help themselves, much less one another, so 
that the whole burden lay upon my shoulders— 
and I perform my duty as well as I am able, as 
long as God pleases to give me strength. Iam 
just now agoing to help our commander out of 


his cabin, at his request, because he imagined | 


by this change to ease his pain, he then strug- 
gling with death.” For seven days this gallant 
fellow goes on striving ‘‘.o do his duty ;” that 
is to say, making entries in the journal as to 
the state of the weather, that being the princi- 
pal object their employers had in view when 
they landed them on the island; but on the 
30th of April his strength too gave way, and 
his failing hand could do no more than trace 
an incompleted sentence on the page. Mean- 
while succor and reward are on their way to- 
ward the forlorn garrison. On the 4th of June, 
up again above the horizon rise the sails of the 
Zealand fleet; but no glad faces come forth to 
greet the boats as they pull toward the shore; 
and when their comrades search for those they 
had hoped to find alive and well—lo! each lies 
dead in his own hut, one with an open prayer- 
book by his side, another with his hand stretch- 
ed out toward the ointment he had used for his 
stiffened joints, and the last survivor with the 
unfinished journal still by his side. 

A dash across to Hamerfest, where Lapp la- 
dies and gentlemen may be seen and examined 
by the curions, and then again Northward, ho! 
in right good earnest. Ice, ice, nothing but ice 
is seen now, and the little yacht runs many per- 
ilous risks. A sleepless sun looks coldly down 
during long days and longer nights, but still the 
navigators persevere in their attempts to reach 
Spitzbergen 

The northwest passage has been discovered, 
but a northeast passage still remains an impen- 
etrable mystery. Toward the close of the six- 
teenth eentury, in spite of repeated fuilures, 
one endeavor after another was made to pene- 
trate to India across these fatal waters. 

The first English vessel that sailed on the 
disastrous quest was the Bona Esperanza, in the 
last year of King Edward VI. Her command- 
er was Sir Hugh Willoughby, and there is still 
extant a copy of the instructions drawn up by 
Sebastian Cabot, the grand pilot of England, 
for his guidance. Nothing can be more pious 
than the spirit in which this ancient document 
is conceived, expressly enjoining that morning 
and evening prayers should be offered on board 
every ship attached to the expedition, and that 
neither dicing, carding, tabling, nor other ‘‘dev- 
elish devices” were to be permitted. Here and 
there were clauses of more questionable mor- 


ality—recommending that natives of strange 
lands be ‘‘ enticed on board, and made drunk 
with your beer and wine; for then you shall 
know the secrets of their hearts.” The whole 
concluding with an exhortation to all on board 
to take especial heed to the devices of ‘‘ certain 
creatures with men’s heads and the tails of fish- 
|es, who swim with bows and arrows about the 
| fiords and bays, and live on human flesh.” 

On the 11th of May the ill-starved expedition 
| got under way from Deptford and put to sea. 
| By the 30th of July the little fleet-—three ves- 
| sels in all—were abreast of the Luffoden isles, 
| but a gale coming on, the Esperanza was sepa- 
rated from her consorts. Ward-huus—a little 
harbor to the east of the North Cape—had been 
appointed as the place of rendezvous in case 
of such an event, but unfortunately Sir Hugh 
overshot the mark, and wasted all the precious 
autumn time in blundering amidst the ice to the 
eastward. At last winter set in, and they were 
obliged to run for a port in Lapland. Here, 
removed from all human aid, they were frozen 
to death. A year afterward the ill-fated ships 
were discovered by some Russian sailors, and 
an unfinished journal proved that Sir Hugh and 
many of his companions were still alive in Jan- 
uary, 1554. 

The next voyage of discovery, in a northeast 
direction, was sent out by Sir Francis Cherie, 
Alderman of London, in 1603, After proceed- 
ing as far east as Ward-huus and Kela, the 
Godspeed pushed north into the ocean, and on 
the 16th of August fell in with Bear Island. 
Unaware of its previous discovery by Barentz, 
the commander of this expedition christened 
the island Cherie Island, in honor of his patron, 
and to this day the two names are used almost 
indiscriminately, 

In 1607 Henry Hudson was dispatched by the 
Muscovy Company with orders to sail, if possi- 
ble, right across the pole. Although perpetual- 
ly baffied by the ice, Hudson at last succeeded 
in reaching the northwest extremity of Spitz- 
bexgen, but finding his further progress arrest- 
ed by an impenetrable barrier of fixed ice, he 
was forced to return. A few years later, Jonas 
Poole—having been sent in the same direction, 
instead of prosecuting any discoveries, wisely 
set himself to killing the sea-horses that fre- 
quent the arctic ice-fields, and in lieu of tidings 
of new lands, brought back a valuable cargo of 
walrus tusks. In 1615 Fotherby staried with 
the intention of renewing the attempt to sail 
across the North Pole, but after encountering 
many dangers he also was forced to return. It 
was during the course of his homeward voyage 
that he fell in with the island of Jan Mayen. 
Soon afterward the discovery, by Hudson and 
Davis, of the seas and straits to which they have 
given their names, diverted the attention of the 
public from ail thoughts of a northeast passage. 
and the Spitzbergen waters were only frequent- 
ed by ships engaged in the fisheries. The grad- 
ual disappearance of the whale, and the dis- 
covery of more profitable fishing-stations on the 

















west coast of Greenland, subsequently abolished | 
the sole attraction for human beings which this | 
inhospitable region ever possessed, and of late 
years the Spitzbergen seas have remained as 
lonely and unvisited as they were before the 
tirst adventurer invaded their solitude. 

Twice only, since the time of Fotherby, has 
ivy attempt been made to reach the pole on 

northeast course. In 1773 Captain Phipps, 

erward Lord Mulgrave, sailed in the Carcass 
: ward Spitzbergen, but he never reached a 
liigher latitude than 81°. It was in this ex- 
pedition that Lord Nelson made his first voy- 
The next and last endeavor was under- 
taken by Parry in 1827. Unable to get his 
ship even as far north as Phipps had gone, he 
determined to leave her in a harbor in Spitz- 
bergen, and push across the sea in boats and 
sledges. The uneven nature of the surface over 
which they had to travel caused their progress 
northward to be very slow and very laborious. 
The ice, too, beneath their feet was not immova- 
ble, and at last they perceived they were mak- 
ing the kind of progress that a criminal makes 
when upon the treadmill—the floes over which 
they were journeying drifting to the southward 
faster than they walked north; so that at the 
end of a long day’s march of ten miles, they 
found themselves four miles further from their 
destination than at its commencement. Dis- 
gusted with so Irish a manceuvre, Parry determ- 


age. 
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ined to return, though not until he had almost 
reached the 83d parallel. Arctic authorities 
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are still of opinion that Parry's plan for reach- 
ing the pole might prove successful if the ex- 
pedition were to set out earlier in the season, 
ere the intervening field of ice is cast adrift by 
the approach of summer. 

In the track of these adventurous spirits 
now struggled the little schooner Foam. . Days 
elapsed, and her crew began to fear that they 
would never reach the land they sought, the 
fields of ice all around, and especially to the 
eastward, where the land lay, were so dense, and 
the brief summer season, too, was now so rap- 
idly passing away. 

At length the day was agreed upon when 
the attempt should be abardoned. During the 
whole of the night previous the schooner beat 
up along the edge of the ice in the teeth of a 
violent gale. About nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing—but two short hours before the moment 
at which it had been settled to “‘ bear up”— 
the Foam reached a long low point of ice, that 
had stretched further to the westward than any 
she had yet doubled, and there, beyond, layan 
open sea, open, not only to the northward and 
westward, but also to the eastward! 

The hands were immediately turned up. 
***Bout ship!” ‘Down with the helm!” 
‘**Helm a-lee !” 

Up comes the schooner’s head to the wind, 
the sails flapping with the noise of thunder, 
blocks rattling against the deck, ropes dancing 
about in galvanized coils, and every thing, to 


| an inexperienced eye, in inextricable confusion, 
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till gradually she pays off on the other tack, the | 
sails stiffen into deal-boards, the stay-sail sheet 
is let go, and, heeling over on the opposite side, 
she darts forward like an arrow from the bow, 
leaping over the heavy seas, and staggering 
under her canvas. 

Within an hour the sun burst through the 
fog, and then, behold! rising above the horizon 
in the clear atmosphere, a forest of thin lilac 
peaks, at first sight so faint, so pale, that had 








it not been for the gem-like distinctness of their 
outline, they might have been deemed as un- 
substantial as the spires of fairyland. They are 
the hills of Spitzbergen, now warming into a 
rosier tint as their distance is lessened. Soon 
Amsterdam Island is sighted; then come the 
“seven ice-hills”’—as seven enormous glaciers 
are called—that roll into the sea between lofty 
ridges of gneiss and mica-slate. Clearer and 
more defined grows the outline of the mount- 
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ains, some coming forward while others recede ; 
their rosy tints appear less even, fading here 
and there into pale yellows and grays ; veins 
of shadow score the steep sides of the hills; the 
articulations of the rocks become visible; and 
now, at last, the Foam glides under the lime- 
stone peaks of Mitre Cape, past the marble 
arches of King’s Bay on the one side, and the 
pinnacle of the Vogel Hook on the other, moves 
into the quiet channel that separates the fore- 
land from the main, and anchors in the silent 
haven of English Bay. The little Foam has 
performed no ordinary feat. She has reached 
almost the northern extremity of Spitzbergen, 


and has sailed within 630 miles of the pole; | 


that is to say, within 100 miles as far north as 
any ship has ever succeeded in getting. 

But what a wonderful panorama is here pre- 
sented! Perhaps its most striking feature is 
the stillness, the deadness, the impassability of 
this new world. Ice, rock, and water are every 
where around. Not a sound of any kind inter- 
rupts the silence. The sea does not break upon 
the shore. No bird or any living thing is visi- 
ble. The midnight sun, muffled in a transpar- 
ent mist, sheds an awful mysterious lustre on 
glacier and mountain. No atom of vegetation 
gives token of the earth's vitality. An univers- 
al numbness and dumbness seems to pervade 
the solitude. In no other part of the world, 


perhaps, is this appearance of deadness so strik- 
ingly exhibited. On the stillest summer day in 


America there is always perceptible an under- 
tone of life thrilling through the atmosphere ; 


and though no breeze should stir a single leaf, 
yet—in default of motion—there is always a 
sense of growth; but here not so much as a 
blade of grass to be seen on the sides of the 
bald, excoriated hills. Primeval rocks and eter- 
| nal ice constitute the landscape ! 

| English Bay is completely landlocked, being 
protected in its open side by Prince Charles's 
Foreland, a long island lying parallel with the 
main land. Down toward either horn run two 
ranges of schistose rocks about 1500 feet high, 
their sides almost precipitous, and the topmost 
ridge as sharp as a knife and jagged as a saw. 
| The intervening space is entirely filled up by an 
enormous glacier, which, descending with one 
continuous incline from the head of a valley on 
the right, and sweeping like a torrent round the 
| roots of an isolated clump of hills in the centre, 
rolls at last into the sea. The length of the 
| glacial river from the spot where apparently it 
| first originated could not have been less than 
| thirty or thirty-five miles, or its greatest breadth 
| less than nine or ten; but so completely did it 
| fill up the higher end of the valley that it was 
|almost impossible to distinguish the further 
|mountains peeping above its surface. The 
| height of the precipice where it fell into the sea 
| was about 120 fect. 

On the left a still more extraordinary sight 
| presented itself. A kind of baby-glecier actual- 
|ly hung suspended half-way on the hillside, 
| like a tear in the act of rolling down the fur- 

rowed cheek of the mountain. So unaccounta- 
ble did it seem that the overhanging mass of ice 
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should not continue to thender down on its | 
course, that one’s natural impulse was to shrink | 
from crossing the path along which a breath, a| 
sound, might precipitate the suspended ava- | 
lanche into the valley. 

The late Dr. Scoresby, of adventurous arctic 
reputation, has given us perhaps the best de- 
scription of Spitzbergen scenery. Hesucceeded, 
at great peril, in reaching a mountain top near 
Horn Sound, the approach to which was by a 
ridge so narrow that he sat astride upon its 
edge. ‘‘The prospect,” he says, ‘‘was most 
extensive and grand. A fine sheltered bay 
was seen to the east of us, an arm of the same 
on the northeast, and the sea, whose glassy sur- 
face was unruftled by a breeze, formed ‘an im- 
mense expanse on the west; the icebergs, rear- 
ing their proud crests almost to the tops of the 
mountains between which they were lodged, 
and defying the power of the solar beams, were 
scattered in various directions about the sea- 
ceast and in the adjoining bays. Beds of snow 
and ice filling extensive hollows and giving an 
enameled coat to adjoining valleys, one of which 
commencing at the foot of the mountain where 
we stood extended in a continued line toward 
the north as far as the eye could reach—mount- 
ain rising above mountain urtil by distance they 
dwindled into insignificancy—the whole con- 
trasted by a cloudless canopy of deepest azure, 
and enlightened by the rays of a blazing sun, 
and the effect aided by a feeling of danger, seat- 
ed as we were on a pinnacle of a rock almost sur- 
rounded by tremendous precipices—all united to 
constitute a picture singularly sublime. 

“Our descent we found reaily a very haz- 
ardous, and, in some instances, a painful under- 
taking. Every movement was a work of delib- 
eration. Having by much care, and with some 
anxiety, made good our descent to the top of the 
secondary hills, we took our way down one of 
the steepest banks, and slid forward with great 
facility in a sitting posture. Toward the foot 
of the hill an expanse of snow stretched across 
the line of descent. This being loose and soft 
we entered upon it without fear, but on reach- 
ing the middle of it we came to a surface of 
solid ice, perhaps a hundred yards across, over 
which we launched with astonishing velocity, 
but happily escaped without injury. The men 
whom we left below viewed this latter movement 
with wonder and fear,” 

On the coast of this land of splendid desola- 
tion the adventurers of the Foam stood with 
feelings of admiration and awe. But what is 
this that suddenly attracts their attention as 
they wander alone? Half imbedded in the 
black moss there lay a gray deal coffin falling 
almost to pieces with age; the lid was gone— 
blown off probably by the wind—and within 
were stretched the bleached bones of a human 
skeleton. A rude cross at the head of the 
grave still stood partially upright, and a half 
obliterated Dutch inscription preserved, at the 
distance of a century, a record of the dead 





man’s name and age. 


‘*Jacos Moor, 
Ob. 2 June 1758, AEt. 44.” 


Ho was evidently some poor whaler of the 
last century, to whom his companions had given 
the only burial possible in this frost-hardened 
earth, which even the summer sun has no force 
to penetrate beyond a couple of inches, and 
which will not afford to man the shallowest 
grave. <A bleak resting-place for that hundred 
years’ slumber! The wild legends of Scandi- 
navian mythology rise before you as you gaze 
upon that ghastly skeleton. It is no brother 
mortal that lies there softly folded in the em- 
braces of ‘‘ Mother Earth ;” but a poor scare- 
crow, gibbeted for ages on this bare rock like a 
dead Prometheus—the vulture, Frost, gnawing 
forever on his bleaching relics, and yet eternally 
preserving them! 





THE MAN WHO WAS NOT AN EGOTIST. 
HARLES — Charles Tracy — Brother 
Charles! where are you?” 

‘*Out upon the steps of the back piazza, 
Pussy.” 

‘* And what are you doing out there ?” 

‘*Come out and see for yourself, Miss Curi- 
osity.” 

**So I will;” and the speaker, a fair and 
bright-eyed girl of seventeen, emerged from the 
deeply-arched door-way, and stood by her broth- 
er’s side. ‘‘ Smoking! by all that’s abomina- 
ble! Charles Tracy, I am astonished at you!” 

** Convicted, condemned, and brought to pun- 
ishment,” said the young man, good-humoredly 
tossing his half-smoked cigar into the grass of 
the lawn. 

** And good enough for you,” responded the 
young sister, langhing as she spoke, ‘or you 
would be incorrigible. Charles Tracy, this per- 
nicious habit of smoking grows upon you daily ; 
you are positively old for your years; I should 
think you were fifty! I should not be surprised 
to find you had a gray hair!” 

‘Hush, Pussy! Stop moralizing, and sit 
down here; I have got something to tell you.” 

‘*Have you really, Charles? What, a story?” 

‘Yes, a story.” 

“Ah, that’s grand!” and the young girl 
seated herself on the step below her brother, 


‘resting her fair round arms upon his knee, and 


looked up into his face with eyes of eager an- 
ticipation. The young man gazed for a mo- 
ment, half laughing, half lovingly, .nto that 
bright, animated face. 

“Minnie Tracy, I am astonished at you! 
This ridiculous love for stories grows upon you 
daily; you are positively young for your years ; 
I should think you were not five years old! I 
should not be surprised to find you sucking your 
thumb!” 

‘Oh, nonsense, Charles! You are too bad! 
How can you disappoint one so? Besides, your 
exordium has not even the merit of originality, 
which mine certainly had. A poor parody, Sir 
—a very poor parody! But now tell me, what 
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were you thinking of when I came out and 
joined you?” 

““T was thinking—of a lady.” 

‘* A ladie! faire and younge ?” 

** Yes, both.” 

‘¢ You thinking of a lady! young and fair, 
too! Oh, Charley, Charley! what an admis- 
sion from you, of all men in the world! Really 
now—and so you are in love at last!” 

‘‘Not a bit of it, Pussy! You never were 
more mistaken in your life. You know I don't 
believe in that sweet delusion. I leave all that 
to credulous young ladies of seventeen and 
thereabouts, who believe in fairy tales and oth- 
er popular works of fiction.” 

‘* Don’t believe in love, Charles Tracy ?” 

‘*No, indeed. I believe, as Willy Shaks- 
peare says, that ‘men have died, and worms 
have eaten them, but not for love !’” 

‘* And what did the worms eat them for, if 
they didn’t love them, Charley? Does Shaks- 
peare tell you that? I wouldn’t eat what I 
didn’t like, if I was a worm; but perhaps they 
thought it wholesome! I've heard of the ‘ Diet 
of Worms ;’ was that the way they dieted ?” 

**Minnie Tracy! you ought to be sent to 
some ‘ House of Correction!’ You are enough 


to make the very bones of Shakspeare turn a 
somerset in their coffin, with your irreverent 
absurdities.” 

‘* Well, then, to leave these unloving men 
und worms, and return to the lovely lady—who 


was she?” 

‘“‘ Who is who, Minnie ?” 

‘** Who is the lady you were thinking of when 
I came out here?” 

‘*T was thinking of you.” 

‘*Of me? indeed! <A very fit and proper 
subject. I only wish you thought more of me.” 

*““You have no need to,” said the brother, 
fondly, as he passed his hand lightly and ca- 
ressingly over her glossy curls. 

‘*Thank you, Charley. But what were you 
thinking of me just then? May I ask what 
particularly luminous point in my character was 
the subject of your admiring meditation at that 
time ?” 

**T was thinking, dear, that the other even- 
ing, as we were walking home together and 
speaking of Fred Hazen—” 

** Never mind Mr. Hazen, Charles.” 

**Oh, no! J do not mind him in the least, 
Blossom, if you do not. Oh! you need not 
blush so very red, Miss Tracy! I was only 
going to remind you that when I said he was 
an egotist you said a// men were egotists. Do 
you remember ?” 

‘“‘No—did 1? Well, yes, perhaps I did; I 
dare say I did; but I did not mean you.” 

‘*I know it, dear; but I must defend my 
race; and I met with a story the other day that 
seemed to me to confute your assertion. Do 
you want to hear it?” 

‘*T don’t know that I care much about being 
confuted. There is no great pleasure in that, 
that I could ever discover. But then, a story 

Vor. XV.—No. 90.—3 C 





—yes! I'll take the pill for the sake of the 
sugar-plum. So go on, if you please. Make 
the confutement short, and the story long.” 

“Very well. Now, then, I begin. Atten- 
tion, Pussy! I went to M one day last 
week to take some depositions. You know I 
have been retained in that forgery case—” 

‘ Yes,” interrupted his sister, in a mocking 
tone of grave banter, ‘‘I think I have heard of 
that fact before. A very important case—large 
amount of property at stake—very distinguished 
counsel engaged on both sides!” 

“Be quiet, you little monkey, or you will 
lose your story,” said the young lawyer, laugh- 
irg. ‘‘If you put me out again you will lose 
your case, certainly.” 

** And be fined for contempt of court be- 
sides ?” 

*‘T should not wonder! Well, then, I went 
to M Of course I called upon my old 
chum Russell, who has, you know, opened an 
office there. We managed to take the deposi- 
tions of all but one man, who was in Boston, 
and would not return until late in the after- 
noon; and then, after Russell had dined with 
me at the tavern—” 

‘¢ And smoked a few cigars with you, I sup- 
pose ?” 

‘* Of course we smoked—he asked me to walk 
out with him, and see the town. M is quite 
an old place, being one of the earliest settled 
towns in our State, and held for some time quite 
a prominent place in the infant colony; but, 
from some unexplained cause, its rapid growth 
received a sudden check, and it became station- 
ary, while less promising towns shot far ahead 
of it, and speedily became places of importance, 
and ultimately were made cities; consequently 
M has none of the go-aheaditive look of 
more thriving towns, but wears a staid, com- 
posed demeanor, and a quiet air of grave an- 
tiquity unlike most of our New England villages, 
Russell took me a long walk, and pointed out 
to me various objects of interest, although I 
must confess that the views we took were more 
professional than picturesque, and that we dis- 
cussed more nice points of law than of scenery; 
and at last, as we drew near home, well wea- 
ried, we came suddenly upon such a dear old 
homestead! Just such a place as you, dear 
Minnie, would admire. No fuss, no ornament, 
no show; snug, cozy, and respectable; pictur~ 
esque from its very simplicity, like a daisy er@ 
cottage-child. The house itself was old, and 
low, and brown, and homely (that is a goed 
word, Minnie, when applied to a house), spread 
out over an ample space of ground, rambling, 
and full of all sorts of those delightful in-and- 
outnesses which speak so plainly of the supplied 
needs and accumulated comforts of succeeding 
generations—with an odd jog here, and a quaint 
nook there, just as necessity or inclination dic- 
tated—as if the man’s dwelling had gradually 
grown up around his family, and was fitted to his 
individual wants like the shell of some crastaceous 
animal. The grounds and out-buildings were 
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like the house itself in character—plain, unpre- | a dilapidated wooden rake which lay upon the 
tending, and substantial; apple-trees, old but | bench beside him—an operation of dental sur- 
thrifty, twisting their quaint arms about, and fill- | gery in which he seemed to be quite an expert. 


ing the air with the sweet breath of their profuse | 


‘* *Good-afternoon, Uncle Tewksberry,’ said 


blossoms; giant sycamores, which must have | Russell, as we drew near the old gentleman. 


been ‘of age’ before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was thought of; and in the back- 
ground the huge barn, with its wide doors hung 
hospitably open, speaking of comfort and plenty. 


*** Now, Russell,’ said I, stopping not unwill- | 


ingly, for I was weary, and leaning ov" the 
well-laid stone-wall, ‘this is a fine old 

avery home! a place I could well be prove 9, 
—I mean to have sprung from, not to own, f 
I have no taste for farming; but I think any 
man living might draw a deeper breath, and 
plant his foot firmer on the soil, and lift his head 
more proudly among his fellow-men, who could 
point to that fine old place and say, My father 
and my grandfather lived and died there.’ 

*** Yes,’ said Russell, ‘and there will be a 
good many men to say and to feel so; for the 
place has been in one family for four times as 
many years as you and I can remember, and 
there is not a finer set of lads in all Massachu- 
setts than those who have grown up beneath 
the shelter of that old roof.’ 

*** Indeed! and who owns it?’ 

** «Deacon Tewksberry, or Uncle Tewksberry, 
as he is almost universally called—a single- 
minded, kind-hearted old man. ‘There he is 


himself, sitting on the bench under the apple- 


trees. 
is quite a character in his way. Some of his 
neighbors pretend to think his wits are rather 
the worse for wear; but I do not see it. He is 
a little absent-minded sometimes, I allow, arid 
he says his memory fails him; but I consider 
him an uncommonly pleasant combination of 
shrewd common-sense and simple-mindedness. 
Come, I will introduce you.’ 

‘*Nothing loth, for I was very weary, I ac- 
cepted the offer; and turning into the widely 
opened gateway, I followed my companion. 
As the seat which the old man occupied (a rude 
bench secured between two mighty apple-trees, 
whose wide-spread branches formed a verdant 
canopy of leaves and blossoms above his head) 
was at some distance from the road, I had am- 
ple leisure to study him as we approached. He 
was tall, muscular, and erect; his skin natur- 
ally fair but sun-burned ; his features good, and 
strongly marked ; his merry, kindling, blue eye, 
gaining perhaps something of the keenness of 
its glance from the fact that an accident had 
blemished its fellow, and, though not unsightly, 
it was evidently sightless, An open basket of 
chips and shavings stood between his feet; and 
as he held an open clasp-knife in one hand and 
a piece of wood in the other, I at the first glance 
supposed he was occupying his gentlemanly lei- 
sure with that quiet amusement which observant 
crities say is the summum bonum of an American 
citizen—whittling! but a nearer inspection con- 
vinced me that he was sagely uniting utility 
with enjoyment, by putting some new teeth to 


‘ 


This is my friend, Mr. Tracy.’ 

‘* *Good-day to you, Mr. Russell; good-day 
to you, Mr. Tracy, Sir; happy to see you, gen- 
tlemen, both. Sit down, will you—sit down.’ 
And he removed the broken tool and himself, 
and made room for us on the bench beside him. 

***No, thank you, Uncle,’ said Russell; ‘I 
can't stop now. I will call and see you some 


| day soon; but my friend Tracy here is rather 
| tired, anil would like to sit and rest a while ; so, 
| if you please, I will leave him in your compa- 


| ny for an hour or so.’ 





Suppose you go and talk with him; he 





And telling me to come 
to his office and meet the other deponent at 
seven o’clock, my friend bowed to the old man, 
and went whistling down the path again.” 

** And left you alone with that strange old 
man, whom you never saw before? Why, 
Charles, was it not terribly awkward ?” 

“No, Pussy; at least I didn’t die of mauvais 
honte that time. We lawyers have to face more 
awkward dilemmas than even that sometimes. 
So I told the old worthy I was very tired, and, 
with his permission, I would sit and rest with 
him a while, if he was sure it would not inter- 
rupt him. 

***Not a mite, not a mite! sit right down; 
I'm plzased to have you. I was all alone here, 
and I like to chat a bit, now and then. But 
maybe, if you're tired, Sir, you’d like a mug of 
milk, or a glass of our ginger-beer—would you, 
now? Plenty of both in the house there; you 
only say the word, and I'll have it here in less 
than two minutes.’ 

‘‘ Thanking my hospitable entertainer, I as- 
sured him I needed nothing but rest, adding: 
‘My friend Russell has taken me a long walk, 
Mr. Tewksberry. I have been all around your 
town, and it is a pleasant location; but I have 
seen no part of it which takes my fancy like this 
fine old place of yours.’ 

“The old man looked up, and a flush of grati- 
fied feeling tinged his face, and then he said, 
simply and quietly, ‘I like it.’ 

‘* «Like it! you must, indeed. I suppose you 
were born here ?’ 

““* Yes,’ said my old companion, ‘I was— 
all mother’s boys were born here.’ 

‘** And your father before you, I dare say.’ 

‘** «Well—yes, Sir, he was. Father he was 
born here; and so, I guess, was his father be- 
fore him; I am not quite sure that he was born 
here, but I know he lived and died here. And 
then, you see, my father took it, and he and 
mother they lived and died here, and then I 
took it, and I hope todie here. Yes!’ he con- 
tinued, gazing up at the old house, with a long, 
fond look—‘ I was born there ; we were all born 
there—all mother’s children.’ 

‘** All? was there a large family of you then?’ 

‘** Yes,’ said the old man, ‘there was; there 
was seven of us—seven in all—boys and gal. 
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There was Darnill, and John, and Harnah— 
mother always said she had a boy for every day 
in the week, and a gal for Sundays; and our 
Harnah she was good enough for Sundays, I 
tell you—and there was Joe (poor Joe! he died 
up in Canada), and George, and Jim—six boys 
and a gal.’ 

‘¢*But that is only six in all, uncle.’ 

‘¢*No,’ said the old man, ‘there was seven 
of us—seven, Sir. Darnill—he was a real 
smart chap; I guess you won't often find a 
smarter one than our Darnill was—poor Dan ! 
Well, Darnill, and Joe, and Harnah (and she 
was a master pretty gal, too—jest like mother!) 
Where was 1? Let’s begin again now: Har- 
nah, and John—’ 

** * Was Hannah the oldest child ?’ 

***No, no! she wasn’t the oldest; Darnill, 
he was the oldest, and real smart he was too! 
Father and mother were both kind of proud of 
Darnill—and George, and John, ard Harnah, 
and Joe, and Jim.’ 

*** Well, that is only six.’ 

***Yes, I know—six boys and one gal. 
Mother always used to say she had a boy for 
every day in the week, and a gal for Sundays ; 
and Harnah, she was the gal.’ 

*** But you have named only six in all, Mr. 
Tewksberry.’ 

*** No, Sir! seven; I guess you did not count 
’em right—there was seven. Lors! I’ve heard 
mother tell it a hundred and a hundred times, 
and I guess she knew! You jest count again 
now.’ And the old man told them off upon his 
shriveled fingers as he named them: 

«There was George, and Jim (Jim was the 
youngest—mother’s baby; I know we used to 
call him ‘‘ Titman” )—Jim, and John, and Joe, 
and Harnah, and Darnill, and— Well!’ said 
he, stopping suddenly, with a troubled and be- 
wildered look, ‘that does make but six. There 
was another fellow now, I know; maybe I did 
not count John, Sir?’ 

*** Yes, you did; you named John.’ 

***Did 1? Well,’ said Mr. Tewksberry, look- 
ing fixedly off into the far distance, as if he 
could there behold the shadowy forms of the lost 
companions of his childhood; ‘ that is curious 
enough! now that’s redic’lus! there was an- 
other chap certainly. I know we had seven.’ 

‘* * Perhaps,” suggested I, ‘one died in child- 
hood ?” 

“<«No, they didn’t, Sir; no, they didn’t! 
Mother always said she reared them all; that 
they all grew up for her to one-and-twenty, men 
and woman; strong and healthy, smart, good- 
looking, honest, and respectable ; and mother 
used to say that was much to be thankful for as 
well as to be proud of, and I think she was kind 
of proud of us. I remember once, when we 
were all sitting there together, only jest fa- 
ther and mother and us, mother she said, says 
she, “ Ned—” ’ 

*** And who was Ned, uncle?’ 


“The old man turned his clear, blue eye full | 


upon my face for a moment, with a strangely- 


mingled expression—half puzzled, half comie— 
then, with a long, low, whistling sort of laugh, 
he brought the open palm of his right hand 
down upon his knee, exclaiming, ‘ There, now! 
that’s a good one! If that don’t beat all! 
Why, that was me! We forgot to count me—J 
was Ned. Well! I declare,’ he continued, half 
in soliloquy and half to me, ‘ I’m glad we found 
that other fellow, any how. I knew there was 
seven of us, for mother always said she had sev- 
en children, and so I knew she had.’ 

“*That was a large family to rear; your 
mother certainly had cause to be proud. And 
what became of them all?’ 

***QOh they all grew up and scattered, some 
one way and some another. Darnill, he was 
married, and went out West to settle. Father 
didn’t like that, and mother was dead set against 
it, for she took a deal of comfort in Darnill, and 
in Darnill’s wife too; but, Lor’! there—it was 
no use talking—they had knocked their heads 
against it, and it was all the time, ‘‘ Go out 
West! go out West!” Father and mother had 
to give up at last, for go they would, and go 
they did. ThenJoe, he went up into Canada; 
and John got into business at the South.’ 

*** And you, uncle—what did you do? 
should like to know your history.’ 

‘** My history? Lor’, Sir!’ said the worthy 
deacon, with that long, low, peculiar laugh of 
his, ‘I haven’t got any history to tell you. I 
never had any history. You see, I was jest born, 
and grew up, and married Miss Tewksberry ; 
and we've had six children, and I am getting 
to be quite an old man now. Why, I'm past 
sixty, Sir. It don’t seem possible, does it, now ? 
but I am.’ 

*** And have you passed all your life here in 
your native place then ?’ 

**¢Oh, no, no; I’ve been from home some.’ 

** ¢ Where ?’ 

*¢* Well, you see, after Darnill married and 
went off, and John and Joe left, I staid at home 
here, and helped father on the farm for a spell ; 
but when George and Jim grew up, and were 
| stout chaps, fit and able to help along at home, 
father said it was time for me to be looking 
round to do something for myself; and so I 
thought, as one of us had gone North, and an- 
other South, and another West—why, I might 
as well go East, and then we should have tried 
all pints of the compass. There warn’t much 
sense in that reasoning, to be sure,’ said he, 
laughing, ‘ but I kind of run of a notion fd go 
down East, and so I went logging ons svinter 
down in Maine.’ ; 

*<¢ And how did you make out ?’ 

*¢* Poorly enough! That's a cold country, I 
tell you; and that was an awful cold winter too, 
Folks said there ’twas the coldest winter that 
had been known for two-and-twenty years back. 
Oh Lord, it was awful cold! and it is a hard 
life, and I was not used to it; I froze both my 
hands and one of my feet; I lost the use of my 
little finger on this hand, but then that ain’t 
| much, because, you see, ’tis the left hand, and 


I 
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little fingers are no great shakes at the best ; but 
hands are mighty convenient things, Sir, if you 
ever happened to think of it—first-rate articles, 
and no mistake!’ said he, turning and spread- 
ing out his shriveled and bony hands, where 
the great yeins stood up like whip-cords, and 
viewing them curiously and admiringly; ‘and 
if ever you should chance to have ’em both tied 
up useless for a fortnight or more, I reckon you 
will find out that a man’s own hands are more 
to him than half a dozen pair of other folkses.’ 

*** And so, Uncle Tewksberry, that venture 
failed you ?’ 

‘** Well, yes, Sir; you may say that failed. I 
didn’t make a good hand at logging, and I lost 
half of one ;’ and again he laughed, with that 
quiet, merry laugh. 

*** And what did you do then?’ 

‘* ‘Oh, why then, you see, Icame home again.’ 

*** And then ?' 

“**Why then—let me see—why then, Miss 
Tewksberry and I got married, and I settled 
down about a quarter of a mile from here.’ 

** * And have you never been away from here 
since ?’ 

***Oh, yes; I went out West after that.’ 

‘**Pid you, indeed! And how did that hap- 
pen?’ 

“*Well, you see, it was on account of Dar- 
nill. I told you, you know, Sir, how he would 
go out there. At first it was all beautiful— 
beautiful land, beautiful climate, beautiful crops. 
Oh, there never was any thing like it! He had 
bought I can’t tell you how mach land. To 
be sure he had paid for it nearly all the money 
he carried out with him, and they were living 
in a log-hut; but then his land was so good, 
and so easy tilled, and things grew so easy there, 
and he had such mighty great crops; and Dar- 
nill was real smart, and a good farmer too, and 
we thought he knew; but, somehow or other, I 
don’t know how it was—for his affairs always 
seemed promising—but still he seemed to keep 
going behind-hand—seemed to me, when his 
crops were good, there was no market for them, 
or else they had sickness just at harvest-time— 
and they had a power of sickness. Poor Susy! 
She lost two of her children with the fever, and 
that broke her down a good deal. Dan made 
the best of it as long as he could; but his let- 
ters were pretty dull, and they grew worse and 
worse, till at last he quite left off writing to fa- 
ther and mother, and only wrote to me, for, as 
he said, sure enough, his letters warn’t no com- 
fort to any body. Poor Darnill! though he al- 
ways tried to make the best of it, why, bless you, 
Sir, it was plain enough to sec they were just as 
poor as rats. Poor fellow! I knew it hurt him 
to have to write and ask help of me, and he so 
much older and smarter than I was. I wrote out 
to him as cheering as I could, and we raked up 
all the money we could get together, and sent 
that out to him. But it didn’t last. In six 
months he was just as much in trouble as before. 
Well, then I sent out more money. It was not 
much, you may say; but—well! it was more 





than my family cost me for a year—and I wrote 
him word to sell all right out, and come home. 
I told him there was room and a welcome for 
him and his here, on the old place; that he 
could be of real help to father, for George and 
Jim wanted to be off, and father was getting 
into years, and needed help on the farm.’ 

‘* * And did he come home ?’ 

** *No, Sir; he never came home; and I don’t 
suppose he could. I conclude they were awful 
poor, and in want of a’most every thing; and 
the money sent out was needed for forty-leven 
things before they got it, and spent in every 
which way before they could get ready to leave. 
And then they were both of them come of good, 
honest, well-to-do folks, and they were high- 
minded like, and would not come off in debt; 
and they were kind of broken-down, too, by the 
climate and the sickness; for they both of them 
had the fever and ague; and I conclude they 
had not spirit and energy enough left in them 
to break up and start off for home. I did what I 
could, and sent out money as often as I could; 
but, as Miss Tewksberry said, it was like throw- 
ing it into the chest of Death—for it swallowed 
up all I could save, or rake, or scrape, and 
didn’t seem to help them on not a mite! At 
last Darnill wrote us that his wife was dead, 
and he himself had been pretty low with the 
same fever; and then I told Miss Tewksberry 
I couldn't stand it any longer, and I went 
out.’ 

“ ¢ And you found them in need, I dare say?’ 

‘**In need, Sir? Why, bless you, they hadn’t 
any thing else but need! Yes they had, too— 
they had food and firing. It was a timber 
country, and there was game all round them. 
They had not suffered from cold or hunger— 
but bless you! we need a sight of comforts be- 
sides food and fire-wood. Poor Darnill! I 
didn’t know him at first. He looked older than 
father, and so bent, and thin, and gaunt, and 
sallow! Iwas glad I went when I did; for he 
only lived about a week after I got there; but 
it seemed to be a great comfort to him to set 
and hold my hand, and talk of old times, and 
home, and father, and mother—about mother 
most of all—and I think, Sir, he died easier for 
seeing me.’ 

*** No doubt of that, my friend. And what 
did you do after his death ?” 

“¢Oh! I sold off his land, and what little 
there was beside, and paid up his debts, and 
came home.’ 

** © Did he leave any family ?’ 

** Only two little boys — two pretty, smart 
little chaps, only sallow and thin as ghosts with 
them awful fever and ague chills.’ 

*¢* And what became of them ?’ 

‘«* What, the children—Dan’s boys? Oh, 
they came home with me.’ 

‘“** And are you going to bring them up and 
educate them ?’ 

“« ¢Well, as to that, it’s no great thing to bring 
up boys in this country; learning’s free, and 
living’s cheap, and my wife says where there’s 
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six boys in a house, two more don’t signify ; 
and they are uncommon good lads, too, both of 
them, Ned and Dan. 
like his father, real smart—smart again as any 
of my boys. I guess I'll send him to college— 
I shouldn’t wonder if he should be something 
one of these days.’ 

“<¢T hope he may. And what became of the 
brother who went North ?’ 

‘*¢Qh, that was Joe. He was doing very 
well up in Canada, but he died there unmar- 
ried.’ 

‘* * And the one at the South?’ 

**¢John? He got into business, and after 
a while George went on and joined him. I hear 
of them sometimes—I don’t hear from them 
very often. I hear they are getting on in the 
world—quite rich men—and I guess it’s true. 
I conclude if they were poor they'd manage to 
let us hear from them oftener—don’t you?’ 

‘«¢ Like enough! And where is your sister 
Hannah ?” 

***Harnah? She’s dead, Sir; she’s been 
dead several years. Poor little Harnah! she 
was a real pretty girl, and a good one, too; 
bright as a button she was!’ 

*¢¢ Did she marry ?’ 

‘¢¢ Yes, Sir, she married at last. I kind of 
thought she never would, she was so hard to 
suit. She had lots of chances, too, but she was 


awful particular; and though she was only a 
poor man’s daughter, she was always very ladi- 
fied in her ways, and thought jest as much of 


her behavior as if she had been the President's 
only child. There was Tim Saunders, Parson 
Saunders’s son—our minister's son—he that 
keeps the post-office now. Well, he wanted to 
court our Harnah; but Harnah, she wouldn't 
look the side of the way he walked. Father 
and mother, they kind of took his part, for he 
was the minister’s son, and well-educated, and 
sort of genteel, and, you see, they thought it 
would be a good match for her; but Harnah 
she always turned it off with a laugh, for though 
she was so sort of high and demure abroad, she 
was just as merry as a grig at home. 

* ** He’s the minister’s only son, Harnah,” says 
father. 

* ¢* Well,” says Harnah, ‘‘ and what if he is? 
He is not the minister for all that! When they 
dedicated the church, they didn’t dedieate Sam 
Blount’s tan-yard that’s next to it; and I sup- 
pose when they ordained the minister they didn’t 
ordain his son Tim. At all events, if he is or- 
dained, he is not chosen, as far as I know of.” 

‘** Lor, Harnah!” says mother, says she, 
“they say that’s the very way gals always run 
on about the men they mean to marry. Now I 
shouldn’t be surprised if you was to marry Tim 
Saunders after all.” 

‘ Mother,” says Harnah, ‘‘ don’t you say that 
again, will you ?—for you know well enough it’s 
not true. You know just as well as can be that 
I wouldn’t marry him—no, not if he lay dead at 
my feet |” 

‘ “ Take care, darter,” says father; ‘‘ you may 


Dan, the oldest, is just | 





outstand your market. Such things have hap- 
pened in my day before now; gals have with- 
stood their chance.” 

‘Well, father,” says she, “if I knew my 
chance would end with this year, and this was 
the last week in December—Saturday, in the 
afternoon, and past sundown—I wouldn’t marry 
Tim Saunders !” 

‘** Father and mother they both of them 
laughed, and says father, ‘* Well, Harnah, 
child, you do take your own time about it, don’t 
ye? And I’m glad you do. It’s well for gals 
to be cautious; and your mother and I are glad 
enough to keep you at home—ain’t we, moth- 
er? But I guess you'll go through the wood, 
and not pick up a stick at last.” 

‘**Suppose I don’t,” says Harnah, “that's 
nothing. I don’t wantastick! And besides, fa- 
ther, if I am going to have a good husband, I 
guess I can afford to wait for him to come 
along; and if a bad one, why, you know, every 
day I put it off is one day saved. So, father, 
don’t you be at all concerned about it, for 1 am 
not a mite.” 

‘*** But at last there was a young man, a houses 
carpenter by trade, who used to come to father’s 
pretty often, and somehow or other mother found 
out he was looking after Harnah, and that Har- 
nah rather liked him. ‘The old folks didn’t seem 
to like it for a while, for he had nothing but his 
trade to support her on, and they were kind of 
ambitious for her, being their only gal. 

‘ «ve not a word to say against Harry More, 
Harnah,” says father. ‘* He’s a sensible, pleas- 
ant, civil-spoken sort of a young man; and I 
never heerd the first word against him; but he 
has got nothing in the world but jest his head 
and his hands. This is a hard world to contend 
with, darter. You've got to fight through it the 
best way you can; and I guess you'll find the 
full hand strikes the heaviest blow.” 

**] know,” says Harnah; ‘‘but Harry and I 
did not calculate to come to blows! And, fa- 
ther dear, if the full hands can fight hest, don't 
you think the empty hands clasp closer?” 

‘** After that Harnah she said nothing more 
about it, but seemed to give in, and she was 
just as dutiful and affectionate to father and 
mother as ever, and went on just the same— 
pleasant as a bird to all of us, and cheerful and 
industrious about her work ; and Harry he went 
on, too, steady and industrious; and when fa- 
ther saw how he went ahead, and how folks 
were beginning to look up to him, he said to 
Harnah, one evening, 

***Well, Harnah, my gal, I guess you're 
about right; a good husband without a fortin is 
better than a poor one with; and so you may 
tell Harry More that that’s my opinion.” 

‘* *T guess she did not lose any great time be- 
fore she managed to let Harry know how the 
wind had changed, and so they were married 
the next Thanksgiving evening, and father and 
mother had good reason to be content, for as 
long as they lived together Harnah never knew 
@ care or want.’ 
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“*You say, as long as they lived together. 
Were they separated, then?’ 

“* «No,’ said the old man, seriously, and speak- 
ing with a tone of tender reverence ; ‘no, they 
warn’t separated—at least, not for long. After 
they had been married about five years, Harry 
fell from the roof of a building, and was killed 
outright, and some of the stupid folks who took 
him up didn’t know no better than to carry him 
right home to his wife. Poor Harnah! she 
had a young baby then, her second child, only 
four days old, and the shock was too sudden for 
her. Mother said she tried hard to bear up, 
and she wanted to live for her two poor little 
babies ; but it was too much for her. She had 
a fever—a brain fever, the doctor said it was— 
and in less than two weeks she followed her 
husband.’ 

*** Poor young thing! And her children ?’ 

*** Oh, we took them—two pretty little lambs, 
jest like mother and Harnah. I don’t know 
what in the world we'd do for daughters if it 
had not been for Harnah's gals. We never had 
any gals; all our six are boys; and I'm sure I 
don’t know what Miss Tewksberry would do 
with her house-work if it wasn’t for her two 
gals. Why, she sets a store by them!’ 

‘**T dare say she does. And now for the 
Titman, Jim—is he living ?’ 

‘** Yes, Sir, he is—kind of living.’ 

‘** Kind of living, uncle! How's that? I 
never heard of that. What is kind of living ?’ 

‘*« «Well, Sir,’ said the old man, speaking sol- 
emnly, ‘it is only kind of living. Poor Jim 
has lost the use of his limbs, and lost his 
mind.’ 

“* Ah, indeed! I beg your pardon; I did not 
understand you. And what is the cause of that 
—fits, I suppose ?’ 

‘** «No, Sir, it was from an accident. Jim got 
badly burned.’ 

*** Ah, that was sad, indeed! When was it, 
and how did it happen ?’ 

***QOh, it was some years ago, when we were 
burned out.’ 

*** Who was burned out, uncle ?’ 

‘**Me and my family, Sir; but it was some 
years ago.’ 

*** Burned out! 
your house ?’ 

* ¢ Yes, Sir.’ 

*** And your barn?’ 

‘** Yes, Sir, the barn was burned, too.’ 

“ ¢Why, that was an event! Do tell me all 
about it. How did it take fire ?’ 

‘** Well, Sir, you see, our Jim—he was the 
youngest—mother’s baby, like—some folks said 
that mother spoilt him, but she didn’t—you see, 
he was always a kind of a flighty, harum-scar- 
um, rattle-brained sort of a chap. Mother and 
Harnah set their lives by him; and he was 
handsome, and generous, and light-hearted, and 
good-natured. There was not any harm in him 
of himself, but he was soft-tempered like, and 
easy, and could be coaxed and persuaded to do 
*most any thing; and there’s always more folks 


That was serious! Lose 


| to coax a young man to evil than to good, ten 
| to one, as I dare say you know, Sir. Well, 
poor Jim, he fell in love with Mary Hines, a 
young Irish gal. Mary was pretty—real pretty 
she was—but she was a highty-tighty, slap-dash 
sort of gal, and then she was a foreigner, and a 
Roman Catholic, and our folks could not bear 
the very sound of hername. Mother and Har- 
nah said they thought she “warn’t no better 
than she ought to be,” and I don’t suppose she 
was; but Lord forgive us poor mortals, we none 
of us are! However, some of us are a good 
deal worse than we need be,’ said the deacon, 
musingly, as he rubbed his hand over his chin, 
‘and I rather guess poor Mary she was one of 
that sort. Any way, Mary heard all that our 
women-folks said of her, for there’s always a 
messenger to carry an ill-word, and her Irish 
blood was up; and she swore “by this and by 
that” she would marry Jim if she died for it, 
just to spite his folks; and sure enough so she 
did. When it came out that she and Jim were 
really married, we all felt bad enough—Mother 
and Harnah worst of all; but they could not 
give up Jim, and so for his sake they did the 
best they could. They went to see Mary, and 
tried to be friends with her, but it was not of 
any use then—it was too late. Mary was areal 
scold. She felt her power and enjoyed it. She 
wouldn't let them come into the house, and let 
loose her Irish tongue at them besides. Well, 
Jim was a kind-hearted Jad, and an affectionate 
son and brother, and though he had been sort 
of bewitched with Mary’s beauty, he did love 
his mother and sister dearly; and so became a 
real bone of contention between the two fami- 
lies. When he went to see father’s folks, he 
was blamed for not coming oftener, and when 
he went back to Mary, she hectored and rated 
him for going to father’s at all. Things grew 
worse and worse, and Mary and he quarroled. 
Jim had been used to mother’s quiet, tidy ways, 
and Mary was always in a muss, and things all 
at sixes and sevens. Father's table, though 
plain, was good and abundant; things were 
good of their kind, and well cooked, and neatly 
served up; but at his home he had no regular 
meals, and what he did get was not fit to eat; 
and so, when he came home hungry and tired, 
and found nothing to eat, why he took to drink 
—'twas natural he would. Poor lad! he had 
not been used to it, and it made him crazy like. 
And Mary drank, too, worse than he did; and 
they made such an uproar that their neighbors 
complained of them, and the town-officers broke 
them up. They would have taken them both to 
the poor-house, and as Mary had no folks she 
was carried there; but I couldn't bear to think 
of one of mother’s boys coming to that disgrace, 
and so I offered to take Jim home, and take 
care of him, and they were glad enough to get 
him off their hands. Poor fellow! he was sad- 
ly broken down in health and spirits, as well as 
character; but Miss Tewksberry and I, we kind 
of cheered him up, and flattered him on, and 
coaxed him along from day to day, and we got 
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him quite steady, and he began by little and lit- 
tle to look like himself again, and even to work 
at his trade now and then. But after about six 
months, Mary, who was real smart when she 
was sober, behaved so well, and made such fair 
promises, that the poor-house folks let her out 
again, and, of course, she came right after Jim. 
Well, I wouldn't tell her where he was—for he 
was out at work, and I thought they were both 
better separate—and so she went off, vowing 
vengeance against us all. That evening she 
came again, and Jim was in then, and he went 
out to the gate and talked with her—we couldn't 
help that, for she was his wife; bat Miss Tewks- 
berry always said and thought she must have 
brought him drink then—and before morning 
my house and barn were burned down.’ 

‘*** And do you suppose that Mary set it on 
fire ?’ 

** ¢'There’s no doubt of that, Sir—none in the 
world ; but whether she did it on purpose, or by 
acciuent in her drink, I never could quite make 
up my own mind.’ 

‘** And so your house and barn were both 
burned down? And did you lose every thing?’ 

‘**Oh no, Sir—bless the Lord, no. I saved 
my wife and all my family.’ 

*** And your furniture and your stock ?’ 

*** Well, ther I lost.’ 

“¢ And Jim ?’ 

‘** Yes, that was the time poor Jim got his 
hurt. He was helpless and bewildered, I sup- 
pose with the drink. I got him out once, but 


he was so crazy-like, he hurrahed and run right 


into the flames again. I got him out a second 
time, but he was dreadfully burned. One of the 
burning beams fell on his back, and he has been 
helpless and silly-like ever since.’ 

*** And where is he now?’ 

***Qh! he’s in the house there. He has 
lived with us ever since—he is quiet and harm- 
less; and Mary went off after that and never 
troubled us again. Poor creter! I suppose 
she may be dead before this!’ 

*** And what did you do then, Deacon Tewks~ 
berry? did you build again?’ 

***Qh, no, Sir! Father and mother were 
all alone then, and they were getting old; they 
seemed dreadful old to me then, though I sup- 
pose they warn’t either of them older than I am 
now. I wonder if I seem as old to my boys as 
they did tome? Seems tomel can’t. Don't 
you think, Sir, that folks seemed older then at 
sixty than they do at seventy now? Father 
wanted us to come here, and so did mother, for 
they were lonely here, and the old place was 
looking rather neglected, and was running out ; 
so I swept up all the ashes at my place, and 
carted them all onto father’s land here, and that 
was pretty much all I had left to move, but my 
folks; and I set all my boys to work to scrape 
these old apple-trees, and do such light chores, 
and it is amazing how the old place improved. 
It’s easy farming, Sir, when a man has eight 
good, smart, willing boys to take hold and help 
him. And we all lived real pleasant together. 





Father and mother, they had a good, comforta- 
ble old age with us; he lived to be ninety, and 
she eighty-seven. Our boys and gals made the 
house lively like, and I don’t think at last that 
mother actually knew that they warn’t her own 
children! You see, they had all the old names 
and the family look.’ 

“** And so then you settled down here, and 
have lived here ever since ?’ 

‘*** Why no, Sir, not exactly so; for I went to 
Californy after that.’ 

***To California! You went to California? 
And what in the world carried you there? 1 
should say you were one of the last men in cre- 
ation to want to go to California!’ 

‘*The old man laughed. ‘You may well say 
that, Sir; and no more I didn’t want to go; 
but you see the way was this: the Californy 
fever, as they called it, was raging pretty strong 
here, and our boys they heered it talked of, at 
all times and in all places, and at last they got 
interested, as I expected they would—Darnill’s 
Ned and my George most of all. Every day 
they were bringing home great stories of fine 
fortins made in less than no time, and every 
night they got out great books, and maps, and 
papers, and all about Californy. I tell you, Sir, 
my heart was heavy enough; for it seemed to 
me jest like poor Parnill going out West, all 
over again; but { didn’t say nothing, for I re- 
membered well enough how the more father said 
against it then, the more earnest Darnill grew; 
and I thought if I kept still and let them have 
their own say, maybe it would die out. So I 
held my peace, though I was most awful oneasy 
in my own mind. But the accounts grew more 
wonderful, the gold seemed to grow more and 
more plenty, and our boys grew more restless. 
Well, they were young; and it was natural 
enough. I suppose they thought it would be 
just as easy digging gold in Californy, as dig- 
ging potatoes in Massachusetts. And at last 
they spoke out, and asked my consent to let 
them go. Well, you see, I’d seen it coming on 
for some time, and so I had made up my mind 
what to do; so says I— 

‘ «* Boys, I don’t at all wonder you want to go; 
you're young, and it does sound tempting, cer- 
tainly. But now, look a here: I’m older than 
any of you, and got more experience” (though to 
be sure J had not much of that, but then I had 
more than them boys, any way). ‘Now you 
stay at home and mind the farm, and I'll go to 
Californy myself and look about first, and if I 
find things to my mind there, I promise you you 
shall come out and I'll come home. I guess, 
boys, you'll trust father to do about what's 
right by you, won't ye ?” 

‘** When I said that, Miss Tewksberry rose 
right up on her feet, and says she, 

*“ Why, Deacon Tewksberry! do tell !— 
have you lost your wits ?—I want to know! for 
I should say you had!—why, how you talk!” 
And then she talked, and the boys talked, 
and they all talked, and the gals cried; but I 
didn’t say much, for I had made up my mind, 
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and in one week I was on . iy way to Califor- 
ny.’ 

“ ¢ And you actually went there—did you in- | 
And how did you like the gold coun- | 


deed ? 
ta 
‘¢ ¢ Well, it’s a beautiful country, Sir—no mis- | 
take about that!—a beautiful country to look 
at, but an awful country to live in! The land | 
is first-rate, and the climate, and the birds, and | 
the flowers—I never did! Why, when I got | 


there, the birds were all a-singing, and the flow- | 
ers in blow, and the weather so splendid—I de- | 


clare I thought it was a kind of a heaven! but it 
ain’t though. 
that out any way. 
place, which we don’t care to see! 


supposed there was in the whole earth, from the 
day the Creator made it down to last Fourth 
of July! Lying, stealing, cheating, swearing, 
drinking, gambling, horse-racing, cock-fighting, 


Sabbath-breaking, forging, counterfeiting, mur- | 


dering—all sorts of sin—sarving their master 
every way and every where ; I declare, I never! 


Why, you might set on this bench a whole live- | 


long summer's day, and shut your eyes, and 


think over all the sin and wickedness you ever | 
heard, or read, or dreamed of, and add to that | 
all you could invent, and Lor’ bless you, Sir, it | 


wouldn’t be of no account at all in Californy! 
Why, they’d act out all that and as much more 
in less than half the time. I got kind of scared 
at last; I really thought there would have to 
be another flood, or another fire and brimstone 
experience, or something or ‘nother, jest to pu- 
rify the land. Oh! how I did thank God I 
hadn’t sent my boys there—our honest, inno- 
cent, inexperienced boys—for they were young, 
and thoughtless, and ignorant of evil, and may 
be sin wouldn’t have showed all its ugliness to 
them, as it did to me!’ 

*** And did you go to the mines, Deacon ?” 

‘** Yes, I went there ; you see, I was there to 
reconotter ; that was what I went for, and I was 
bound to see the whole figure. Yes, 1 went to 
the diggins.’ 

“** Where ?” 

** * Well, I went out to Camp Seco, in Cala- 
veras County.’ 

**¢ And how did you suceeed? Did you make 
a good stroke of it?’ 

‘The old man looked at me, and laughed 
again, in quiet enjoyment of a coming jest. 

***No, Sir,’ he said. ‘I had a stroke—a 
great stroke—but I didn’t make it, and I can’t 
call it a stroke of good luck either. I had a 
sun-stroke.’ 

*** Ah! And how was that?’ 

*** Well, I hadn’t so much sense as I thought 
[ had (though it’s likely I had more then than I 
have now), but I suppose I was too greedy for 
gold, and I had oughter have known better, at 
my time of life, too. But I got my punishment 
right away; and I hold it’s very marciful when 
a man gets his punishment here in this world, 
and don’t let the account run on upon tick, to 


I staid there long enough to find | 
Ir’'sa sight more like t’other | 
Why, I saw | 
more wickedness while I was there than I ever | 


be paid up in t’other one. I had a good pock- 
| et, as they called it, and I worked all one hot 

| day, standing up to my knees in water, and the 

| hot sun shining right down upon my head, and 
that night I was terrible bad (the blood went to 
}my head). It pleased the Lord to bring me 
| through it; but I suffered a good deal, and I 
lost all my hair, though, to be sure, that’s not 
much to speak of, because I suppose I should 
| have lost it by old age by this time; and I be- 
lieve folks think it hurt my wits some, and I 
rather guess it did, myself.’ 
| «7 donot see any signs of that, Mr. Tewks- 
berry; I think you are pretty bright now.’ 

‘* *No, Sir; I never was very bright—that is, 
not bright like Darnill, and George, and some 
of mother’s boys. And it hurt my memory; I 
can’t remember nothing! I mean (/ittle, every- 
day things. Why, sometimes when I ask Miss 
Tewksberry for my second cup of tea, she speaks 
| right out, and says, *‘ Why, Deacon Tewksberry ! 
I’m scared! You've had three cups a’ready !” 
and I don’t know it! And sometimes when I'll 
| Say at night, ‘‘ Harnah, dear, don’t forget the 
buttery-window,” Harnah laughs right out, and 
says, ‘‘ Why, Uncle Tewksberry! don’t you know 
you shut it yourself, right away after milking ?” 
And sometimes, when I’m real bothered look- 
ing round for my glasses, our little Susy will 
| put her soft cheek close to mine, and whisper, 
| **They’re up on your forehead, Uncle Ned.” 
| Lors! no; my memory! Why you wouldn't 
think it was a memory if you was to see it. I 
guess you'd think it was only an old colander, 
somebody had throwed away |’ 

*** Were you sick any length of time ?’ 

«No, nota great while. My comrade took 
care of me the best he could, but that wasn’t 
much ; and to be sick in a strange land, away 
from all your own folks, and to be tended by 
men, is more when it really happens than it 
seems, to think or tell of; and when a man is 
weak and feverish, it is onpleasant to lay and 
listen to the howling of the bears and wolves, 
and to hear them painted wild Indians yclling 
like so many red devils.’ 

‘¢¢ But after you got well, did you go to work 
again?’ 

*** No, Sir! I thank you. They told me it 
was not safe for me, for having had one sun- 
stroke, I’d be more like to have another; and, 
besides, I was pretty well satisfied with my ex- 
perience by that time; I'd seen enough of Cal- 
iforny, and I decided to come home as soon as 
Iwas well enough. You see, I had had time for 
serious reflection while I lay there sick, and I 
felt that gold was not a circumstance compared 
with life and home; and so I made up my mind 
to leave.’ 

‘** And had you been successful? had you 
made your pile ?’ 

***Well, I had no reason to complain. I 
suppose I had been pretty successful. But the 
doctors’ fees there were awful heavy ; that took 
off almost every thing. And then we were ship- 
wrecked coming home, and I lost the rest; and 
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when I reached home I hadn't gold enough left | 
to make Miss Tewksberry and the gals each a! 
gold ring. But then I'd saved my boys, and so 
I was satisfied.’ 

«¢¢ And I suppose it was the sun-stroke which | 
injared your eye?” 

**¢QOh, no, it wasn’t; that was not in Califor- 
ny. I lost that by gunpowder, in blasting rocks. 
I was blown up, but that was years ago; and 
I’ve got on with one very well, indeed. I some- 
times wonder, Sir, what we all had two eyes 
given to us for in the beginning. It does look 
better, to be sure; but a man can see a deal of 
good and evil both in this world with only one, 
if he keeps that one wide open. Bat then it! 
is real handy to have a spare one in case of an | 
accident, and I conclude that’s what we had two 
for; for you see if I had had but one before I 
was blown up, I suppose I should be blind now, 
and that would be uncommon inconvenient to 
me, any how. But excuse me, Sir—it is near 
sunset; our young folks are going to a lecture 
to-night, and I promised to come in early to 
supper. Should be pleased to have you go in 
too, Sir. Miss Tewksberry would be pleased | 
and proud to see you, and maybe you'd like a| 
chance to see how poor folks live, just once ina | 
way, you know.’ | 

** «Thank you, Deacon, thank you. But it is 
quite time for me to be at my friend’s office ; I 
am very much obliged to you. I really had no | 


idea it was so late, I have been so much inter- 
ested in your history.’ | 


***No, Sir, no. I told you, you know, I hadn’t 
any history to tell. If you ever come our way 
again, Sir, I should be pleased to have you give 
us a call. Good-evening to you, Sir.’ And 
taking up the renovated tool, which by this time 
‘showed all its teeth’ in an orderly condition, 
the old gentleman gave me a cordial shake of | 
the hand, and walked off toward his house. 

** Now, dear Minnie, here was a man who had 


—who had rafted logs in Maine, cut hay in 
Massachusetts, felled timber in Ohio, and dug 
gold in California; a man who had reared six 
children of his own, and given the protecting 
shelter of his roof to his aged parents, to four 
helpless orphans, and a bedridden and imbecile 
brother; a man who had been frost-bitten, and 
sun-struck, shipwrecked, burned out, and blown 
up with gunpowder !—and yet he had no story 
of himself to tell; and it was only in their ne- 
cessary connection with the history of others that 
he revealed these facts in his own life. Surely, 
Minnie Tracy, there is one man in the world 
who is not an egotist !” 
HOW I CAME TO BE MARRIED, 
I, 

A CAUTIOUS French writer has observed 

that ‘‘most men are mortal.” ‘The remark 

is too general to give offense even to the most 
sensitive, but for my own part, I am not sensi- 
tive on this point at all. I belong to the great 





majority who at once admit their mortality, and 


plead guilty to all its weaknesses. Now chief 
among these weaknesses is the disposition to 
undervalue what we possess ourselves, and to 
overrate and covet that which is possessed by 
others. In my own case, this tendency is very 
marked ; a fact which I incline to attribute in 
part to my overweening modesty. I am vain 
neither of myself nor an) thing that is mine, and 
I highly appreciate others and every thing that 
is theirs. For example, though by no means a 
deformed person, I have not a limb or a feature 
with which I am content; while if by taking 
thought I could add a cubit to my stature, I 
should do so. In this state of mind, I am con- 
sjantly envying men their personnel: I want this 
man’s eye, that one’s nose, the third one’s chest, 
and so on. 

Now, in one sense, this is an amiable feeling, 
for it makes me look upon every person I meet 
(when compared with myself) as singularly for- 
tunate ; but it is in no sense a comfortable feel- 
ing, for it keeps me in a state of chronic dis- 
satisfaction, and makes me the most dyspeptic 
and dismal of men. 

It is all very well for Harriet Winslow to ask— 

‘*Why thus longing, why forever sighing 
For the far-off, unattained and dim!" 
but how is a body to help it? And as for her 
benevolent attempt at consolation, thus— 
** Other hands may grasp the field and forest, 
Proud proprietors in pomp may shine; 
But with fervent love if thou adorest, 
Thou art wealthier—all the world is thine*— 
it is a piece of pure sophistry. I have been a 
fervent adorer of one thing and another all my 
life, but I do not yet find ‘‘ all the world” mine, 
nor any considerable portion of it; and so long 
as ‘‘other hands” continue to ‘‘ grasp” it, this 
state of things is likely to last. Moreover, if 
all the world were mine, I shouldn't care any 


| thing about it; like Alexander, I should sigh 
| for new worlds. 
been east and west, and traversed sea and land } 


These poets, after all, are poor 
hands at consolation. Emerson, unable to get 
possession of the land about him (which is owned 
by a parcel of farmers), congratulates himself 
that he owns the ‘‘landscape!” There is some 
sense in this, come to think of it, for, at any rate, 
nobody else owns it; but what are we to think 
of Charles Mackay, who sings: 
“Cleon hath a thousand acres, 
Ne’er a one have I; 
But the poorer of the twain 
Is Cleon, and not I!" 
Do you believe it? Does he believe it himself? 
Offer him an acre or two, and see! Suppose I 
should sing, 
Harper hath a million dollars, 
Nary red have I; 
But the poorer of the twain 
Is Harper, and not 1! 
Woold you think me in earnest? Or if you did, 
would you give me my price for *his article? 
Never! 
But a truce with criticism, and let us come to 
the point. Once more, then, I own up that I 
am not only mortal, but mortally envious. I 
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want every ‘thing within my reach; or, rdther, | asking a question; he would as soon have ques- 
every thing beyond my reach. Any desired ob- | tioned his off-deacon. 


ject that comes within that tempting distance I | 
begin to depreciate, and once in my possession | 


I am apt to despise it. Hence, I am always) 


neglecting the * bird in the hand,” and running 


erb) after ‘‘the two in the bush;” and this 
brings me to my story, for but for this weakness 
I should now have been an old bachelor, and 
(but don’t send this number of the Magazine to 
my house!) my wife would probably have been 
an old maid. 
cursive way and you shall know all about it. 
IL. 

It is notorious that bachelors, like Jews, are 
a persecuted race. 
tors (I speak of the bachelors—I um a persecu- 


tor of the Jews myself) are those who are bound | 


in the bonds of wedlock, and who will persist 
that every body shall be ‘‘ both almost and al- 
together such as they are,” 
bonds.” I was a victim of this persecution for 
I dare not say how many years, and for a long 


time was the special care of a society instituted | 


in Connecticut (my native State) for the ‘‘ con- 


version and coupling of single men and wo- | 


” 


men. 


It was plain from the beginning that I should | 


have to give in. I was a marked man. Ste- 
phen Pearl Andrews could not have saved me. 
But I fonght long and manfully against my 
fate, and fell at last under circumstances which 
Let the reader 


it was impossible to resist. 
judge. 

During the long period of my single life my 
most intimate companion was a young man by 
the name of Driggs, who was one of my class- | 


mates in college. Now if any one of an anti- 
thetical turn of mind will describe a character 
the exact opposite of what is called a fast man, 
he will describe my friend Driggs to the life. 
He was the slowest man in the world—slow in 


thought, slow in speech, slow in gait, slow in| 
every thing but eating, drinking, and paying } 
What- | 


his scot. But though slow, he was sure. 
ever he undertook he accomplished. You could 


no more move him than you could move a| 
mountain, but he would move you, or any body | 


or any thing, at will. How he did it nobody 
knew, but there was no resisting him. 


you when he had an object to gain (as he gen- 


erally had) unawares, and without observation, | 


and moved steadily on, as thouzh drawn by a 


marry. 
er he wanted his daugh.e., told the same thing | 


Let me go on in my own dis-| 


Their most active persecu- | 


- : | 
including ‘* these 


He ask- | 
ed nothing, and gotevery thing. He came upon | 


| into it. 
million or two snails, who couldn't be hurried | 
on any account whatever; but on the other | 
hand, couldn’t be stopped, and carried every | 
thing along with them. One day he resolved to | 


As Driggs “ never told his love,” or any thing 
| else for that matter, his friends found out that 
he was married by reading the announcement 


|in that beatific corner of a village newspaper 
a wild-goose chase (in defiance of the old prov- | 


decorated (very appropriately) with a transfix- 
ed heart. None of us were surprised, for no- 
thing that he could have done would have sur- 
prised any body. We all thought that we should 
like to have seen the courtship; but there was 
no courtship. He managed the matter in his 
own way. He didn’t ‘‘ pop” the question like 
an impulsive lover, but propounded it like a 


| cool-headed lawyer; and the poor girl doubt- 


less said ‘* Yes,” because no mortal could have 
met that stolid face of his with a ‘*‘ No”—said 
** Yes,” and the one and a half (I repudiate the 
idea of the equality of the sexes) were forthwith 
made one—and that one Joseph Driggs. 

Now Driggs had an affection for me, and a 
devotion which nothing could shake—not even 
sitting up with me a fortnight when I had the 
chills and fever. It was his firm belief that I 
couldn’t take care of myself, and that he was 
my special providence. He was resolved, there- 
fore, whatever happened, to ‘* put me through” 
—not that he ever used so fast an expression, 
but that was his idea—to put me through. Be- 
ing the exact opposite of himself, he took, or, as 
Fanny Kemble would say, cottoned tome. He 
was the best scholar in our class, and helped me 
through all my troubles, though in such a droll 
way as to make me half suspect that I was help- 
ing him; in fact, I got the credit of so doing, 
though I don’t now remember ever having help- 
ed him in any other way except through an oc- 
casional dinner. And having seen me safely 
through college, he determined to see me safe- 
ly through life. Indeed, I found out, the other 
day, that he had actually secured a place for 
me at Greenwood, and had composed my epi- 
taph! 

Now a part of his plan, it seems, was that I 
should marry; but, understanding the weak 
point in my character, he knew very well that 
I should never fall in love with any woman 
whom I was at all likely to obtain, though he 
gave full credit to my sensitiveness (another 
weak point) to female charms. Unfortunately, 
I had always found those women most charm- 
ing who were married, or, at any rate, engaged. 
The question was, how to obviate this difficulty 
—for marry I must, if I had to be chloroformed 
It is needless to say that tlris resolu- 
tion on the part of my friend was never even 
suspected by myself, else he had surely been 
foiled, and Miss had not now rejoiced in 
the name of Mrs. Crawfish! In fact, though 


He went to a fay*~ -house, told the farm- | he was always speaking to me about my future, 


he never once alluded to marriage. I often led 


in course of conversation to the daughter her- | | him up to the subject, but he didn’t appear to 


self, and the next week came in a one-horse | 
chaise, took the young woman to church, and | 
got the minister, after sermon, to marry him to} 
her, which, of course, the minister did, without | 


like the look of it; it was like leading a horse 
who had just been drinking to a spring; he 
would glance at it, pause for a moment, and 
then turn his long head round at me (very horse- 
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like, that), as who should say, ‘‘ How stupid you 
are!” 

Well, about six months after Driggs had set 
the example he meant I should follow, I met 
him in Broadway (for we both had settled in 
New York), with a lady on each arm, and look- 
ing for ali the world like a steam-tug being 
towed down stream (in reversal of the usual or- 
der) by two little yachts. “Yacht No. 1,” said 
I to myself, ‘‘is evidently Mrs. Driggs. What 
a splendid woman she is, to be sure! What 
luck some people have in this world! What 
could she have seen in Driggs?” Yacht No. 2 
I didn’t much like. I approved neither her cut 
nor her rig; she looked too much like a smack. 
Thad just got this ridiculous idea of the smack in 
my head when I came full upon the party, and, 
hailing Driggs, asked him where he was bound, 
and (sotto voce) how he happened to be under 
such charming convoy? The result was an im- 
mediate introduction all round, one of the la- 
dies turning out, as I had supposed, to be my 
friend’s wife, and the other her sister—Miss 
Thorp. 

‘* Will you join us?” said Driggs; ‘‘ we are 
going to take an ice-cream.” 

Nothing, of course, would give me greater 
pleasure ; so I offered my arm at once to Miss 
Thorp (though not without a look at her sister, 
which said plainly enough that I had no choice 
in the matter, else, etc.), and in a few moments 
we were at Maillard’s, where we spent nearly an 
hour—my friend Driggs in such unusual spirits 
that twice he positively smiled, and I the un- 
happiest and awkwardest of mortals. The only 
moment I enjoyed was that spent in congratu- 
lating my old classmate, and consequently com- 
plimenting his wife, who looked—well, if I must 
say it, looked divinely. But my chief attention 
had to be paid to Miss Thorp, whom I decided 
at once to be very pert, very homely, very mat- 
ter-of-fact, and, in a word (under the circum- 
stances), a great bore. Still, I deported my- 
self gallantly to her, spilled but one spoonful 
of cream upon her dress, and doubtless gave her 
the idea that she had made a most favorable 
impression. Ice-cream finished, conversation 
run out, and the hour getting late, we separa- 
ted, and Driggs invited me to come the next 
day and dine with him, the invitation being cor- 
dially seconded and thirded by the ladies. 

Now was ever a man in such a fix? I was 
positively in love with Mrs. Driggs! In love 
with my friend’s wife! I had never seen a wo- 
man who came so near to my ideal. She had 
all the bloom of the country and all the grace 
of the city. She was intelligent, refined, and 
(I had no doubt) accomplished. Her hands, to 
be sure, were rather large, but their whiteness 
was ravishing. And then what a neck, and 
what teeth! Such expression too! Her smile, 
instead of being confined to her lips, reached to 
her very eyes; indeed, eye and lip, brow and 
cheek, all contributed their part to it; and when 
it grew more and more animated, until at last 
it broke out into clear ringing laughter, why it 





seemed as if her happy soul, no longer able to 
contain itself, had broken loose and flooded her 
whole countenance! 

As for Miss Thorp, I hardly gave her a 
thought. I really had not noticed her enough 
to know the color of her eyes. I don’t believe 
I looked her fair in the face once the whole 
evening. The idea that she was single, per- 
haps free, and that possibly my friend Driggs 
imagined she would ‘‘do for me,” prevented 
my taking the least interest in her. The only 
feeling I had in respect to her was that she 
ought to have been Mrs. Driggs, and that Mrs. 
Driggs ought to have been Mrs. Crawfish ; and 
I pitched into the Fates that it was not so. 
What right had Driggs, a dull, slow, unroman- 
tic creature, to up and marry an angelic, se- 
raphic being like Kate Thorp? Who would 
dare to talk to me after this about matches be- 
ing made in Heaven? 

Twice I wrote a note to my friend, pretend- 
ing that circumstances—‘‘ circumstances over 
which I had no control”—would deprive me of 
the pleasure of dining with him, but ia neither 
instance had the resolution to send it. The fact 
is I was conscience-stricken. Suppose a second 
sight of Mrs. Driggs should make me love her 
still more—should ‘‘feed my guilty passion,” as 
the novelists say. But was it my fault that I 
loved her the moment I saw her? Didn't 
Driggs probably do the same thing? Again; 
if I am so made that a certain combination of 
features, a certain air, a certain feminine make- 
up, in fine, a certain style of woman, sets my 
heart on fire, am I to blame for it? To all 
which Conscience replied, ‘‘ Fool that you are, 
do you not know that you love that woman only 
because she is another's? That if she were 
single and attainable you would not, perhaps, 
deign to look at her? That, in truth, her beau- 
ty had nothing to do with the matter, and you 
ought to cure yourself of this terrible propensity 
of coveting what is another's?” But I appealed 
to Conscience to answer me if Mrs. Driggs was 
not the most beautiful of women; if, therefore, 
I could help admiring her; if Driggs himself 
did not introduce me, etc. But it was of no use; 
the little monitor stuck to its text and I stuck 
to mine—and went to Driggs’s to dinner. 

To tell all that passed that afternoon and 
evening would require a three-volume novel. 
Driggs shone as he never shone before, and 
seemed to be the happiest man in the world. 
Why should he not be, I asked, with such a 
wife? After coffee we had singing. I had 
heard Jenny Lind and Grisi, but what were 
they to Mrs. Driggs? I verily believed that 
she would have sung either of them off the 
stage. Miss Thorp sang also; but, to be frank, 
I took her powers for granted, and retired to the 
other parlor with Mrs. Driggs. And there, for 
hours (so the clock said, but it seemed incredi- 
ble, besides being improper), we talked about 
every imaginable subject—about the weather, 
the country, the city, about the opera, the fash- 
ions, the last new novel, about poetry, and sen- 
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timent, and love—until at last one of my hands, | pared with your wife, she is not worth a thought. 
without the slightest consciousness on my part) Why, she—” 
(parole d’honneur !) had slipped into hers, and! «Hold, my friend, not so fast. You may 
the other I verily believe was about to clasp her | praise your own love as much as you please, 
to my heart when in came—DRIGGS! My | but not a word against mine, for know you I 
hands were transferred to my pocket in a sec- not only love that lady, but she loves me, and 
ond, and I shrunk from my ‘friend as if I had | | in fact is my wife.” 
been stealing his silver. I had not said a word | ‘* Your wife !” 
to his wife (so at least she has told me since) ‘Yes, you dunce, and any one but a crazy 
which was not perfectly proper, but I felt as if | pate like yourself would have discovered it long 
I was the blackest villain in the world. J udge, | ago. So, my good fellow, if you really love her 
however, of the state of my brain, of my utter | | sister now is your chance.” 
bewilderment, when, as I stepped to the win-| I did love her; it was my chance, and I im- 
dow to hide my emotion—or to jump out were | proved it; so the reader knows, now, ‘how it 
it necessary—I “overheard the lady saying to my | was I came to get married, and (I may add) 
friend, | Why I now love my friend Driggs more than 
‘* My dear, what a charming man Mr. Craw- | | ever. 
fis is! -How intelligent! He has read every | 
thing. And then how beautifully he talks ; and) 
how affectionate he seems. Ah! If I had a | 
husband like him I would be perfectly happy.” 





| EDUCATION OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


hie education of Woman is one of the great 
This was terrible. I had made her disc one | facts of the age. It is a bold, outstanding 
tented with her husband. It was too much to | movement, full of significance and worthy to 
bear; I seized Driggs by the arm, hurried him | | challenge the profound attention of all thinking 
into ‘the hall, owned up to him my villainy, | people. The heart of American society is all 
asked him a thousand pardons, promised never | alive to its importance ; and whatever fault may 
to cross his threshold again, and then rushed for | be found with the popular systems of Female 





my hat, when, with the most imperturbable cool- 
ness he walked between me and the door, looked | 
me quietly in the face, and said : 


‘*My dear Crawfish, be calm. Come with | 


me into the garden and let us settle the matter 
at once.” 
** Settle the matter! 


What, fight with my 
old friend Driggs, the dearest friend I have in 
the world, and fight with him on his own premi- | 


ses! Never. I own up that I have grossly 
outraged you, and beg your pardon if necessary 
on myknees. Moreover, if you require it, I—” 

** F tell you again, my dear friend, keep cool.” 

By this time we were in the garden, and 
Driggs, forcing me into a chair, continued thus: 

‘* Now Crawfish be quiet, and listen to me 
while I, too, make a confession. I have a se- 
cret to tell you. All right!” 

The words ‘‘ all right” relieved me immense- 
ly; but what manner of man was this who could 
use them under such circumstances? ‘The mys- 
tery was soon solved. 

** My good fellow,” said Driggs in a tone se- 
vere but kind, “do you really fancy you love 
Mrs. Driggs? Don’t be afraid to answer; tell 
me honestly and truly. Remember you have 
met her but twice, and it may after all be no- 
thing but a caprice.” 

«My dear Driggs, you are cruel. Why tor- 
ment me thus? Have I not made a clean breast 
of it and confessed all ?” 

‘“‘Then you do love her. Good! I believe 
you. Listen, now, and hear mystory. Isym- 
pathize with you most profoundly, for I too, cold 
as I appear, know what it is to love, and to tell 
you the truth do this moment love—love with 
my whole soul—the lady to whom you have 
hardly spoken a word this whole evening.” 

‘*What, Miss Thorp! Impossible! Com- 


| Education, it is quite certain that there is a 
| well-meaning, earnest, noble spirit Ychind the 
| enterprise. Viewed as a part of the history of 
the human race, it is not very flattering to the 
wisdom and sympathy of our forefathers that 
this grand work should so recently have been 
elevated into social and religious prominence, 
and that men should look upon it, at this day, 
as a phenomenon, entitled by its startling 
strangeness to be ranked among the wonders of 
modern discovery. And yet, practically, this 
is its position. Female education ought to ex- 
cite no more surprise than female goodness; and 
if the world had used its common sagacity, the 
cultivation of womanly mind would have been as 
sacredly regarded as the protection of womanly 
virtue. But the past slumbered over this hal- 
lowed trust, and not until the last quarter of a 
century has female education taken its proper 
place among the highest of earthly duties. 
And yet we must not fail to be just to the 
generations gone. <A charge of specific neglect 
may be fairly made out against them. But 
there is a plea in abatement. It requires no 
strain on logic to prove that our great-grand- 
fathers did much for woman—not precisely in 
our way, but after a ruder fashion of their own, 
to which we are large debtors; for they gave 
us the sentiment out of which the whole effort 
has sprung. ‘They were pioneers in the path 
that now stretches so broadly and brightly over 
the land, and the homely tools with which they 
worked are not to be despised because of our 
more polished and showy machinery. Farther 
back still—in centuries that have left few per- 
manent records on the institutions of society— 
we find the foundations laid for this late super- 
structure. Every loyal knight that held his 
lance near to his heart, every troubadour who 
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sang the praises of the gentler sex, every feudal 
castle and every cathedral, contributed to or- 
ganize and intensify the sentiment that now 
embodies itself in the care and culture of wo- 
manly intellect. Ours has simply been a task 
of expansion. It is the same line of movement, 
only wider and reaching a more exalted region. 

Onur forefathers, then, prepared the way—not 
fully, but well enough. One generation is 
never allowed to do the work of another, and 
great institutions, designed to recast the for- 
tunes of mankind, are destined to enjoy a peace- 
ful advent into the world. Agreeably to this 
Providential law, when the time came for wo- 
manly mind to be recognized in its “‘ help-meet” 
relations to manly intellect, there was a fiercer 
battle among the princes of literature than the 
sex had ever before occasioned. Across the 
water, in dear old England, the fight waxed hot. 
By one of those Egyptian mysteries called Tra- 
ditions, men had come to consider education as 
their prerogative—a gracious monopoly entered 
duly and signed on their Bill of Rights, and not 
to be invaded lest the island should go down to 
the bottom of the sea. Women had no Magna 
Charta for their brains. Putting together two 


maxims, one from Milton—‘‘ She for God in 
him—” and the other not quite as classical— 
“Ignorance is the Mother of Devotion”—the 
sturdy opponents of female education made out a 
case of service to which the ministry of the spell- 
ing-book and housewifery was altogether ade- 
quate. 


It was one of those affairs in which the 
beef and beer of John Bull lay heavy on his stom- 
ach and heavierin his head. Sydney Smith gave 
the nation the sparkling wine of hi: wit, and di- 
gestion and reflection were soon set right. For- 
tunately for the experiment, we had early learned 
that a genuine-hearted novelty is as much an 
element of conservatism as any organic sanctity 
of the past, and acting on the creed that a 
new world and newer politics had taught us, we 
forthwith put the idea of female education to a 
practical test, so as to see how much soul it car- 
ried. Nothing has ever been tested better, and 
few things have worked half so well. If any 
man has been disappointed, he must have had 
too much sunshine in his blood or too much 
moonlight in his fancy. 

The history of this debate on female educa- 
tion is full of suggestive interest to a thought- 
ful mind. It may be regarded as one of the 
most romantic chapters in the intellectual rec- 
ords of our race. Viewed in its less favorable 
aspects, it shows how little the true principles 
of Christian civilization had penetrated the heart 
ef society, when intelligent and serious men 
doubted whether education would be a source 
of happiness and strength to woman. On the 
other hand, a refined and cultivated public opin- 
ion vindicated itself by trusting its own instincts, 
and a moral impulse won the day against a phi- 
losophy that had age and authority on its side. 
Apart from this feature of the controversy, it 
will always be interesting from the fact that it 
was the first great discussion of the claims of 





woman, considered as an intellectual and moral 
being. Hitherto she had glided peacefully into 
the possession of her privileges. By the gen- 
eral progress of civilization, rather than by for- 
mal efforts, she had secured whatever rights 
and honors were in her hands. But in this in- 
stance the case was different. <A direct issue 
was made with her capacity for improvement, 
the equality of her nature was denied, and 
grave arguments were offered to prove that a 
stern and unyielding lordship ought to be ex- 
ercised on principle over her mind and charac- 
ter. Men derive more advantage from circum- 
stances than women; and hence it had been 
supposed that the inferior position of the sex 
had resulted from the accidents of society. But 
it was now seen that her intellectual degrada- 
tion was not merely a circumstantial thing; it 
was justified as an organic arrangement of 
Providence; it was a conservative power in 80+ 
ciety; and nothing but a false chivalry or a mor- 
bid love of reform would interrupt it. Against 
this short-sighted, humiliating philosophy the 
advocates of female education prevailed; and 
while their immediate work was nobly done, 
they effected still more by infusing a healthy 
spirit into the public opinion of the age touch- 
ing the domestic and social merits of women. 
It is this great debate on female education that 
defines the transition-period between what wo- 
man was and what woman is, Other reforms 
had been content to remove a withered leaf or 
exscind a decayed branch from the vine that 
had entwined its tendrils and hung its ‘foliage 
around the pillared strength of modern seciety ; 
but this movement descended to its roots, and 
surrounded them with a soil fit for their nour- 
ishment. The results have shown that a pro- 
found principle, entering the human heart with 
the authority of divine wisdom, performs a great 
office outside of its own direct connections. 
Take the mass of benefits conferred on society 
by the mighty impulse given to womanly mind 
by means of education—estimate all the good to 
literature, benevolence, philanthropy—but what 
are these compared with the new heart that has 
been created in the world toward woman! The 
sentiment that has found so vast a sphere of ac- 
tion in female education has far transcended 
the limits of this field; and moving on with the 
energy that success here has communicated, it 
has introduced a higher tone of thought, a 
broader sympathy, a more spiritual apprecia- 
tion in respect to womanly character and life. 
In brief, it has placed her side by side with man 
in the open arena of progress, as far as progress 
is synonymous with Providence; and adding 
the fresh element of her qualities and powers to 
the calculable forces that act redemptively on 
human affairs, it has essentially modified the 
nature and bearing of those measures that con- 
cern the advancement of humanity. The recog- 
nition of her intellect has secured the full recog- 
nition of her agency in all that is beautiful, true, 
and good. In that acknowledgment she now 
stands secure. For she has vindicated the claims 
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put forth in her behalf; she has made the posi- | 
tion assigned by manly honor to her merits her 
own personal property ; and henceforth states- 
men, philanthropists, and Christians, can not 
lose sight of her in any movement that has ref- 
erence to the order, stability, and peace of hu- 
man society. Cultivated women have now be- 
come a necessity to the thought and the hope of 
the world; and men may depend upon it, that 
at every step in our progress this necessity will 
become more and more urgent. 

A mere glance at modern society will satisfy 
any thinker that nothing was so much needed 
as the calm, earnest, equalizing influence of | 
womanly culture. To go no farther back into 
the annals of our race, it is perfectly clear that 
the outbreak of the French Revolution aroused 
a semi-brutal temper in the mind of the age. 
There was a coarseness—a hard, horny, grasp- 
ing of stern sentiments—a tremulous clutching 
of truths, that were instantly vitiated into falsc- | 
hoods by the way in which they were held— | 
that was altogether unfriendly to the growth of 
just political doctrines, and to the cultivation of 
a genial, inspiring literature. How could it 
have been otherwise, when the world was called 
to such a sudden and awful reckoning? Men 
were uncertain where they stood ; doubt, dread, 
dismay, overwhelmed them. The vaunted pre- 
tensions of expediency had been violently swept 
away ; power had been unmasked ; courtly robes 
were used as scarecrows ; and phantoms, hide- 
ous beyond endurance, darkened the air. Fol- 
lowing this convulsion, there was a new en-| 
hancement of the interests of materialism and | 
manufactures ; trade and commerce rapidly ad- | 
vanced. And what was the effect? Passing 
over the general results, it is sufficient for our 
purpose to state, that the intelligent mind of | 
England and America saw the need of a more | 
thorough and reliable balance in the moral and | 
social interests of modern society, as related | 
to usages and institutions. It had learned | 
that there was a fatal weakness in the very | 
heart of the world, and that a strong, tranquil | 
power was demanded to circulate a pure and | 
steady influence through the arteries of life. | 

Such a feeling—such a prophecy—could not | 
but work out its legitimate fruits. It was one | 
of those master-sentiments that, without as- 
suming the forms of logic or systematizing them- 
selves in set shapes of action, do yet permeate 
all our modes of thinking, and, insensibly to our- 
selves, dictate the best means to promote hu- 
man virtue. And now, reviewing the history 
of thirty-five years, we can easily trace the pro- 
gress of this moral movement toward a more 
complete and satisfying condition of social life. 
The latent energy of the domestic spirit ; the 
intellectual and religious strength that lies far 
back of the more palpable instruments of the 
politician and philosopher ; the great instinctive, 
self-counseling heart of genuine manhood, that 
Heaven yet holds dear to its love and will not 
resign to its own feeble sway, has made itself 
felt in the opinions and practice of the age. 








Could this uplifting agency fail to exalt and in- 
tensify the claims of womanly culture? With 
a sure intuition, it would seek this aim as wor- 
thy of its highest ambition. And how fully 
it has demonstrated its divine guidance—how 
brightly the seal of Providence shines all over 
its work! Not to speak of what women have 
recently done in literature, art, and science—not 
to dwell on those contributions to the intellect 
of the day which have supplied such specific 


| wants as men never corfld have met, and brought 


so large a class of books into the ministry of 
household service—not to elaborate the fact 
that we now have every topic from domestic 
management to Christian criticism treated and 
enforced from a new point of view, and, besides 
all else, that we have woman’s world as seen 
through woman’s eyes—what a virtue has gone 
forth from the cultivated sex of our time, in 
words that have not been written or printed—in 


| deeds of patient, uncomplaining, mighty valor, 
| that await enrollment on the scroll which genius 


shall consecrate to the memory of heroic good- 
ness! Had they done nothing more than en- 
large the domain of literature, adding the se- 
rene heights of wisdom as well as the flower- 
ing landscapes of fiction and poetry to its for- 


.| mer territory, that would have won them a 


most honorable renown, as it certainly would 
have repaid the zeal that has labored for their 
citizenship in the republic of letters. For who 
can doubt that women have largely augmented 
the world’s most valuable stock of ideas? If 
men were competent to do all the thinking of 
society, it were yet far better that woman should 
have her share in the work—better, because she 
can infuse a personality of taste and spirit, her 
own soul’s self, into her thoughts and senti- 
ments, that men can not hope to equal. 

But this is the smallest part of their usefulness 
as educated beings. The discipline of life is 
in our silent and unwitnessed hours; in hidden 
paths sheltered beneath God’s deep shadows; 
in fragmentary glimpses of the ideal or in steady 
contact with reality; in the offices of earnest 
love and trustful veneration; in the myriad 
minuteness of daily existence, which bear a 
smile, a cheerful tone, a renewing impulse to 
the welcoming heart; and it is just here that 
the delicate, refined, elevated woman of intel- 
lect fulfills the noblest purpose of her earth- 
ly being. She is worth more to the world in 
her home-character and home-duties than any 
where else. Men are fitted to act better on mass- 
es; women are fitted to act better on individuals. 
Men are prompted to exert power by enjoying 
its exercise; women, by enjoying its practical re- 
sults. Men are made greater by contact with the 
rough scenes of the open world ; by the cease- 
less demand for quick observation and clear per- 
ception; by conquering some opposing circum- 
stance at every step; by such arts and by such 
means as check reason from indulgence in ab- 
straction, and imagination from over-delight in 
reverie ; but women expand and grow through 
those agencies which act on the sensibilities, and 
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by them on the intellect ; their common sense 
has less shrewdness and more native tact; their 
wisdom has less experience and more intuitive 
force ; and whatever ability or genius they dis- 
play is uniformly characterized more by their 


temperament, rearing, and intimate relationships | 


than by the stamp of the outward world. Na- 
ture trains them by unlike methods. 


aggressive ; they are born warriors; they in- 


stinctively carry the temper of fighting into | 
every matter; business, politics, diplomacy, are | 


full of manceuvres, evolutions, and counter- 
marches; women are receptive and yielding, 


never waiting for truth to subdue them, but | 


hastening to render a cordial and joyful obedi- 
ence—satisfied with knowledge when they can 


feel its benefits, and not looking to its exterior | 


ends. Owing to these peculiarities of her con- 


stitution, womanly mind is much more adjunc- | 


tive to character and life than the intellect of 
manhood: it has less to do with the work and 


more to do with the welfare of the world ; and | 


hence, in estimating the bearings of her culture 


on the interests of society, we must not turn to | 


the more public and demonstrative spheres of 
rivalship and renown, but to those quieter and | 
purer scenes which lie divinely embosomed in 
the blessedness of Home. 

Now, certainly, there is no point that should | 
be more tenaciously guarded than the one just | 
noticed. The whole philosophy of womanly | 


education is embraced in what she is by the cre- | 


ative ordination of God; in the capacity, scope, 


and worth of her redeemed nature ; in the posi- 
tion assigned her in the prov idential economy | 
of human society; in the stewardship she has 
to fulfill ; in the trust confided to her hands for | 
the solemn reckoning of the final judgment. 
Where else but in the immortal mind itself 
can we find motives and ends for life- -giving and 
life-sustaining action? Where else but in its 
profound emotions, its quick and far-reaching | 
sensibilities, its restless upheavings, its bound- 


Men are | 


and her stimulated, feverish heart bounds to 
grasp them. Are the laws of her being exe- 
cuted? Are her instincts met? Are her deep 
yearnings satisfied? Set aside all the solemn 
| considerations of religion, and take her simply 
and wholly as a creature of sensibility and ac- 
| tion; is such a cold, conventional life a life to 
her? The firm, adamantine bounds of nature 
| never sterner than when dealing with woman 
—interpose their hard restraints. She can not 
find her own counterpart, her image, her lost 
| inheritance, her offered patrimony, in the out- 
| ward world; and hence she is doomed to suffer 
the penalty of her own violated and outraged 
| constitution. No doubt there are exceptional 
| instances in which women are called to serve the 
world in high achievements of individual prow- 
|ess and valor. But Providence rarely suspends 
its organic rules, and in no case are we entitled 
to argue, from such facts, that we have a right 
to oppose its established modes of procedure. 
The noblest thing that a woman can do is to 
| make herself noble. She has much more power 
over her own character than over any outward 
| object. It would seem as if Providence had con- 
sulted this very end in limiting her external re- 
| lations to soc iety. Denied the opportunity, no 
| less than relieved of the necessity, of contact 
with the great world, why is this, but that her 
fresh energy and buoy ant spirit may be concen- 
| trated on herself and in her priv ate companion- 
|ships? It is to this calm, inspiring home-life 
that she should bring the treasures of a culti- 
| vated mind and character. Nor should any con- 
| Viction be stronger than that she may here find 
the amplest and most rewarding scope for the 
exercise of all her activity. No woman that has 
contemplated home in the light of Divine truth, 
| and appreciated it in the warmth of Divine love, 
| could desire a nobler or better field for person- 
‘al exertions. And although her usefulness 
ought not to be restricted within its circle, yet 
she should always realize that she is most serv- 


less faculties, its many-colored fancies, and its liceable to humanity in the discharge of such 
equally diversified facts? Where but in this vast | duties as nature has laid nearest to her heart. 
world of thought, affection, will, aspiration, | There is need, just now, that this truth should 
struggle, sorrow, bliss—bound to earth, bound | be pressed on the attention of many well-mean- 
to heaven—communing with angels, tortured | ing but mistaken people. A mania for useful- 
by demons—and every hour, every moment, | ness— -for the glare and glitter of public demon- 
waking or sleeping, ev olving an experience in | | eontiionn~<dar vast schemes of philanthropy—is 
which natural and supernatural unite or repel ; | beginning to seize the souls of many good wo- 
where but in this miracle of spiritual being and men, and to hurry them into false efforts. Va- 
eternal destiny, can we find the import and aim | ‘rious causes have combined to quicken their 
of a true and genuine culture? This, then, is | sensitiveness to existing evils; growing intelli- 
the real standard of womanly education—viz., | gence, generous feclings, religious culture, have 
the practical, personal benefit to her character— | made them alive to the wrongs and miseries of 
the work wrought within her—the wisdom and | society; and it is most praiseworthy that their 
power which it imparts to enable her to devel- | hearts should respond, in truthfulness of sen- 
op, control, and elevate her own nature, and | timent and propriety of endeavor, to the touch- 
make it a fit instrument to accomplish God's ing appeals forced upon them. But to what 
plan in its redemption. Suppose this process | jee excesses of ultraism has this passion for 
reversed— suppose that woman is taught and | usefulness gone! A morose and vindictive 
trained to think, act, and live in the open world | temper; a keen impatience of the presence of 
and for it. The prizes of earthly ambition are | wretchedness; a fiery haste to obliterate all 
held up before her ; social position, wealth, lux- | traces of error, injustice, and suffering; and, in 
ury, fashion, are rendered intensely attractive, | some instances, a poorly-concealed contempt for 
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Providence, and its tolerations of depravity, are 
not rare spectacles among this class of persons. 
One can not avoid believing, if he is to trust the 
evidence of his senses, that many of them are 
positively vitiated by their philanthropy—or, 
rather, by what passes under that name. What 
a strange perversion this of their nature! What 
a mysterious alembic that, which, out of the 
elements of peace, sympathy, and benevolence, 
distills the rancor, strife, and bitterness of evil 
passions! A true, genuine philanthropy, such 
as the great work of human progress demands, 
must rest on domestic sentiments. Jt must be 
born in hearts that have learned their love and 
trust at the fireside—at the household altar—in 
the daily tenderness and devotion of family duty. 
Whenever it diverts the mind from the para- 
mount interests of home, and, as we have some- 
_ times seen, sacrifices the affections of private 
companionship for an imaginary public good, it 
is no philanthropy, but a blighting, withering 
counterfeit, that will fall a victim to its own 
idolatry. 

Aside from the fact that women are ordained 
to find their main sphere of action in domestic 
retirement, there are evils in our civilization 
that render their watchful ministry at home 
more than ever necessary and desirable. Our 
men, from the lowest to the highest, are now, 
more or less, public characters; and it would 
appear that we have fallen on an age full of 
exactions on private leisure and personal serv- 
ice. A monstrous system of taxation cavers the 


whole land, and there is no escape from its rigid 


hold on your time, purse, and efforts. Once, 
in years gone, the public used to be a retired, 
dignified, old-school personage, that had a ten- 
der respect for his own independence and was 
quite chary of accepting too many offices from 
its kind friends. Said friends were not vassals, 
but freemen bold and stanch, living after their 
own strong impulses and rarely called away 
from private affairs. But a new era has come. 
The entire framework of society must be recon- 
structed; individual agency totters and trembles 
under its mountainous load; and we are half- 
crazed at the bare idea of what is expected of 
us. Besides this, men are driven to compress 
nine lives into one. Moderate labor, steady at- 
tention, small gains, and slow profits, are obso- 
lete things. A man, at this day, must keep 
time with the steam-engine, and swing his mus- 
cles as fast as pistons and cranks move. For- 
merly the night was considered a reserved house- 
hold right, but the claims of business, societies, 
and outside interests have played havoc with 
the once exclusive property of wife and chil- 
dren. Few men are now faithful to their sacred, 
domestic tasks. Cares, struggles, ambitions, 
engross them; and as there happens to be a 
gigantic machinery of proxies, they shift re- 
sponsibility on professional substitutes, who un- 
dertake to do every thing and do nothing. 
Thousands of homes in our land are mere stop- 
ping-places, where husbands call, spend a few 
exhausted hours, and hasten off to more con- 





genial scenes. All this is utterly wrong, and 
doubtless the excess will correct itself; but 
meanwhile what an office devolves on our wo- 
men? Domestic education, according to the 
Divine plan, is certainly the work of both par- 
ents. ‘The circumstances of the age, however, 
have thrown it into the hands of our women, 
and as they have submitted to the onerous bur- 
den, our only hope is that they will bravely sus- 
tain their trust. Never were womanly offices 
as important as now; never had they so much 
to do and to do well; for, apart from the ordi- 
nary tasks of household life, the intense excite- 
ments of the outward world require a balancing 
power of domestic nurture, greater than in any 
previous period of human history. Amidst the 
crowded marts of business, along the highways 
of trade, in the seats of commerce, in private 
walks, in public scenes, by newspapers, by the 
shop-windows, by the placards on the wall, in 
every association and connection, in the omni- 
bus and on the steamboat, the growing mind 
of our country, acute in its impressibility, open 
in all its avenues, eager for thought and action, 
is in close contact with the means and agen- 
cies that educate its tastes and form its habits. 
The power of external life over us has been 
vastly enhanced, far more so than the power 
of schools, colleges, and books—and it is amaz- 
ing to observe how mueh the individual will, 
the personal directiveness, the silent, solitary, 
outworking of nature, have been subordinated 
to the tyrannic type of a common, uniform 
grasping worldliness. How is this monopoly to 
be abated? How are the excesses of external 
education to be restrained? <A proper culture 
at home offers the only hope of remedy; and if 
this beneficent influence is employed, it must be 
through cultivated women. 

Looking at the present position of American 
women, and especially considering her as the 
main stay of our domestic interests, it is not 
difficult to determine the kind and degree of 
education which she ought to receive. She 
needs the culture of common-sense, and she 
needs the culture of all her highest and noblest 
faculties. By all means let her acquire the 
substantial virtues of industry, skill, prudence, 
in every-day affairs. Every hour of life puts a 
premium on these great qualities, and whoever 
is indifferent to their practical value will soon 
find herself arrayed at the bar of vengeance. 
But these are ‘of the earth, earthy.” They 
are valuable in their place, but only in their 
place. Now it is quite easy to exaggerate this 


‘department of womanly life, and as we happen 


to have an extra share of facility in the art of 
intensifying any thing that passion or preju- 
dice commends, we have magnified this matter 
most unreasonably. Judging from the lan- 
guage of some of our writers, and from the tone 
of thought common to various sections of the 
country, one would suppose that women ought 
never to raise their eyes higher than a butter- 
ehurn, and always prefer the polish of furniture 
te the polish of fine manners. If they under- 
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stand astronomy enough to know when the sun 
rises, and philosophy sufficient to comprehend 
the mechanics of a sewing-machine, they need 
seek no science beyond; cooking-stoves, and 
yeast mixtures, and self-sealing cans, will sup- 
ply the rest. To help on the furor in behalf 
of domestic drudgery, we have an interminable 
list of books, teaching the theory of keeping 
house and the practice of driving every body 
out of it. And thenthe recipes! The recipes, 
swarming througheut your habitation, installed 
in closets, reigning from cellar to attic, and put- 
ting your whole dominions under military exact- 
ness—so that you must eat, drink, sleep, sneeze, 
and die by recipe. Doctors are sensible—recipes 
should be in a dead language. 

There is such a popular clamor on this sub- 
ject of ‘‘ domesticity” in women, and the kitch- 
en is so eloquently glorified, that we are not sur- 
prised at its materializing effect on their charac- 
ter and life. The most of women take the truth 
of public opinion for granted, and they prompt- 
ly acquiesce in its dictates. All this hubbub at 
agricultural fairs over pots of preserves and nice 
quilts, and the loud emphasis in newspapers and 
magazines on the grandeur of a good dinner, 
have been carried to a ridiculous extreme ; and 
we have ceased to be shocked at the taste that 
can tie together with white ribbon a cookery- 
book and the Holy Bible as a present for a love- 
ly bride. No man of sense can ever depreciate 
the domestic skili necessary to a thrifty, man- 
aging, successful wife, but pray let it not be 
pushed to a disgusting excess. Any one who 
has traveled over the United States, and close- 
ly observed its domestic life, will indorse the as- 
sertion that there is a false public opinion in 
this matter—false, not in kind, but in degree. 
Yielding to its stern requirements, we have 
known many gifted and noble women “settle 
down” after marriage in the routine of domestic 
drudgery, abandon all literature, neglect per- 
sonal study and culture, lest they should be sus- 
pected of the tastes and refinements of elegant 
scholarship. Nor is any style of speech more 
common than to hear intelligent men speak of 
their wives simply as ‘‘ good housekeepers,” and 
we have known some who thought it no compli- 
ment if you spoke of the ‘‘ better half” in any 
other strain. One case occurs to us that may 
serve to illustrate this aspect of American char- 
acter. Mr. had receutiy buried his wife, 
a woman of rare excellence, known for her good- 
ness, and appreciated by all. ‘Talking of her to 
some sympathizing friends, a few days after her 
death, we heard one of the persons present—a 
noble-hearted man, who had experienced the 
keenest sorrow in the loss of his wife—make a 
touching allusion to Mr. ’s bereavement. 
“ Ah, Sir,” replied the desolate husband, “ah, 
Sir, she was a capital housekeeper!” Just 








then another gentleman, not quite overcome by 

the ludicrous reply, ventured to allude to the 

worth of the departed wife, and to speak of the 

irreparable loss which Mr. —— had sustained. 

“* Yes, Sir,” said the widower, ‘‘ she always had 
Vor. XV.—No. 90.—3 D 





my dinner ready by one o'clock, and a clean ta- 
ble-cloth too !” 

Where public opinion and private usages bind 
down women to this extent in domestic care and 
oversight, the same effects are produced that we 
find in men devoted to the service of mammon. 
The heart, owing to the intenser strength of af- 
fections and the ceaseless call for the exercise 
of the gentler sympathies, may not be as rapid- 
ly and as thoroughly hardened. But the chill- 
ing process goes on; the warmth of generous, 

‘ad emotions forsakes the blood; and at last 
the unhappy martyr to kitchen stoves and shin- 
ing brass has nothing left but a pair of bony, 
leathery hands, a worn-out frame, and a vacant 
brain. Such a history of married life is pain- 
ful, and next to brutal treatment, is deplorable. 
Among those evils-to which women are subjeet 
—evils that involve no deep suffering from ma- 
lignity or vice—there is scarcely any thing more 
pernicious to all true growth and culture than 
this grinding slavishness to domestic routine. 
It is little short of cruelty to expect and demand 
this of woman; she was made for something 
purer and higher; marriage was designed to 
yield her daily joy and blessedness, by elevating 
her aims, gratifying her aspirations, and fur- 
nishing her spirit with the means of communing 
with whatever is refined, truthful, and excel- 
lent; and if this opportunity is denied her, the 
real worth of life has been forfeited to a fiction 
of conventionalism. 

Admitting, as all must, the necessity that 
women should be fully trained to the eare and 
management of the internal interests of the 
household, there are comparatively few who see 
how these virtues are to be preserved from de- 
generation into vices. Nothing is more certain 
than that all the prudential offices of our nature 
are to be exalted by the companionship of high- 
er sentiments, and that Heaven has established 
no other method to save them from weakening 
the intellectual and moral tone of character. It 
is this education in the best faculties of her mind 
that woman needs. She needs it for her own 
sake, and for the sake of others. First among 
her obligations are those whick she is bound te 
discharge to her own immortal being—a gift 
from God which she is to honor with a ceaseless 
psalm of thanksgiving. To develop the capac- 
ity within her—to quicken her inward hearing 
so that no whisper of truth shall be lost—to pu- 
rify the inward sight so that every trace of the 
divine hand, however dim and faint to other 
eyes, may be clearly seen—to strengthen the 
will, that it may be competent to every office 
of decision, fortitude, and courage—to inform 
and establish conscience so that it may have the 
might, as it has the right, to rule—to cultivate 
reason and imagination so that their joint ac- 
tion shall embrace all the scope of available 
wisdom, reaching from the humblest fact record- 
ed on a clod to the loftiest ideality that in the 
sacred pauses of life awakens a new and thrill- 
ing consciousness of awaiting immortality—to 
discipline the affections so that they may com- 
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municate power to the intellect and purity to | nicate the beauty and purity so inspired ; “‘ more 
conduct—to listen to those great intuitions that | b/essed” to welcome others to be sympathetic 
evermore are struggling to recover their lost| sharers in them; ‘‘ more blessed,” because more 
language and utter forth their ancient messages | divine, to give yourself to the world than for na- 
of the grandeur and glory of our birth and des- | ture and revelation to give their treasured trib- 
tiny—to renew, by a spiritual and divine agen-| utesto you. And never does this cardinal law, 
cy, that image which sin and sorrow have dark- | the summary of all excellence, attest its virtue 
ened in guilt and saddened in grief; this is the | more strikingly than in the moral and social 
law of her nature, stamped with the authority | history of women. Retired from the world, the 
of God, and fraught with the issues of eternity. | instinct of expression desires to breathe itself 
It is here—in her own soul—that true, genuine | forth. It is an urgent, painful want, that must 
power is ta strike its roots. Here it must accu- | be gratified. Confined within themselves they 
mulate its resources; here it must gather all its | die, no matter how happily they are surrounded 
varied agencies and auxiliaries of action. Ev- with the fortunes of life. They must see their 
ery hour of life she will need the serene friend- | image in outward objects. They must utter 
ship of her own spirit; the deeds of daily exist- | their souls in some hallowed work. A moral 
ence will return her thoughts and purposes to | purpose, full of youthful vigor, is constantly im- 
it for justification, and she will find that expe- | pelling them to embody their inward being in 
rience and struggle—all that makes our circum- the enduring deeds of goodness. And hence 
stances—will continually draw on this source for | the world has the best possible security that 
the interpretation of their mystic meaning and | ‘truly cultivated women will exert their talents 
the vindication of their prov idential designs, li in aright direction. So firmly are they held to 

If her nature be thus cultivated, she will find | the principles of pure morality, and so intimate- 
that in forming her mind and character on the ly are the high, distinctive sentiments of Chris- 
ground of her own individuality as related to | tian ministration interwoven with their ideal of 
the divine law, she has acquired the spirit and | pleasure, that the general rule must always be 
means of social and domestic influence. Who-/|asabove stated. On nothing can we count with 
ever fits herself for the communion of a heay- | more certainty than that the large body of edu- 
enly life, has adopted the surest and truest plan | cated women—educated in nature as well as in 
to fulfill all the obligations springing from the | mind—will always be found loyal to the spiritual 
ties of home and country. For although this | interestsofhumanity. Radicals, fanatics, Quix- 
great work may begin in personal considera- | otic reformers can not, to any considerable ex- 
tions, it soon rises into a highe~ connection ; | tent, proceed from them. Nowand then a dis- 
and self, growing more and more faithful to | appointed, crushed spirit may rush into some of 
its developed instincts, and led out toward the | the protean forms of intellectual lunacy ; here, 
ends of moral benevolence, yearns to prove a| we may have the morbid fruits of a badly-train- 
benediction and a joy to all within its reach. | ed childhood, and there, the fierce resistance of 
The true, real, vital self, lives as selfishness | a womanliness that has been allowed to experi- 
dies, and its wise heart, taught of God, em- | ence none of the charms of a free and buoyant 
braces the grandest law of intellectual and spir- | being; but taken as a class, they must adhere 
itual existence, viz., that whatever it has can | to the grand old stationary landmarks. Stand- 
only become its own by being consecrated to the | ing on the bold promontories that for ages have 
use and benefit of others. Receiving those | overlooked the ocean of life, they will watch 
memorable words, ‘‘ Jt is more blessed to give | those surging waters on which their hearts have 
than to receive,” it realizes them, not as a mere | launched so many precious freights. Conserva- 
statement of the duty of charity, but as the an- | tive they must be by the intuitions, aims, and 
nouncement of a central truth, that must be | hopes of their being; conservative in intellect, 
imbedded in the very core of every just, gener- | faith, virtue, practice ; for Heaven will not per- 
ous sentiment, every noble feeling, every right | mit the fireside, where they dwell, to be subject- 
action. Is it ‘‘blessed” to open the mind to|ed to those revolutionary agencies that throw 
the inspiring gladness of nature, to learn the | down and build up other institutions. It was 
lessons of beauty as they are taught in the fresh | before statesmanship in point of time, as it is 
scenes of each returning day, to bow down be- | higher than statesmanship in point of wisdom. 
fore the sublimities of the universe and be exalt- | Home was crowned with womanly beauty and 
ed by their presence? Is it ‘‘b/essed” to follow | tenderness, long ere kings wore a diadem or 
the guidance of imagination as it traces the har- | princesses were clothed in gorgeous robes. A 
mony of philosophy, poetry, and religion, and, | true antiquity hallows its altar and its worship. 
at last, rests in the completeness of truth as re-| It is the antiquity of goodness. It is the an- 
vealed in the perfectness of love? And is it} tiquity of memories that have descended from 
**blessed” in those selecter moments of life, | Eden, with no profane mixture of traditions ; 
when intense feeling floods the mind, to lay the | and in kindred union with those associations, 
heart close to this redeemed earth, and, gather- | responsive to their influence, and instinct with 
ing the mighty throb of the sea and of the air | their spirit, women must form a phalanx of pro- 
into its strong pulse, silently sink into a rapture | tection around the sanctities of home, and exe- 
of joy? ‘ Blessed” is all this, whenever and | cute, as a daily ministry, the offices of guard- 
wherever felt; but “ more blessed” to commu- | ianship over its love and peace. 
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Claiming such a culture for our women, we 
should leave the argument incomplete if we did 
not insist on the fact that the substantial virtues 
of the household, and the attainment of a high 
excellence in all the beautiful forms of wisdom, 
sentiment, and affection, are perfectly consist- 
ent. Men there are who can not see the whole 
truth on this subject; men, who look along a 
narrow, mathematical line, and discern nothing 
outside of it. Idolaters of Utility, they have no 
idea of God's world beyond a mass of dirt that ab- 
sorbs water and prodnces harvests. The beauty 
of the rainbow is not half so sensible a thing to 
them as a lady’s ribbon; and in this cold, cal- 
lous spirit, they think of the universe merely as 
a good piece of machinery, worked pretty well 
considering how much is to be done. But this 
brutalizing creed has none of the heart of heaven 
in it. Far otherwise thought He, the Christ of 
God, in whose hands the delicate flowers smiled 


as they breathed a lesson of trust in Providence, | 


and who, not disdainful of the grass beneath 


His feet, found, in its waving verdure, the sub- | 


lime truths of eternity. No man who recog- 
nizes the workmanship of the Creator in the 


material objects around him, and marks the | 


adaptation of their multitudinous forces to ac- 
complish the great ends of wisdom, can ever 
depreciate utility. But if our minds were freed 
from the tyranny of the senses—if reason could 
assert its sway over the understanding, and truth 
demonstrate its superiority to facts—then, in- 
deed, we should see that beauty continues and 
perfects the office of utility, and is but a more 
subtle and spiritual influence to purify and en- 
noble the heart. There is, consequently, no 
antagonism between them, unless our pride and 
selfishness create it. Both are divine instru- 
ments; both appeal to us in a vast variety of 
forms, degrees, and connections; both dwell side 
by side in undisturbed harmony ; and both find 
prompt and willing access to all such minds as 
comprehend the meaning of God's power and 
presence in the universe. How often are they 
beheld in closest union! The clouds of the 
firmament water the earth, and yet their benefi- 
cent service to field and flower does not abate 
the grace of their shapes nor the majesty of their 
movements. The dew-drop holds heaven in 
its bosom, but the pictured image detracts not 
from the refreshing of grass and herb. So may 
sense and sentiment, wisdom and beauty, good- 
ness and taste, abide in unity within the mind 
of a cultivated woman, and qualify her for the 
full and complete occupancy of that sphere to 
which Providence has assigned her. 


LOST. 
THE STORY OF FOUR YOUNG MEN. 

I.—I VISIT MARQUIS COTESBURY. 
E had an uncommonly gay time in the 
good year eighteen hundred and blank! 
We turned night into day, and day into night. 
We drank the sun to sleep, and when the morn- 
ing star began to fade we were drinking still. 
Our life was one long revel, and we laughed at 





every thing. The Psalmist says, “'The merry- 
hearted do sigh ;” but in the times I speak of I 
never heard any sighing. 
The chief and acknowledged captain of our 
revels was Marquis Cotesbury; he had worthy 
| companions in Tom Francis, Charley Ashton. 
| and the rest, but all these “ paled their ineffect- 
| ual fires” before Marquis. I had been at col- 
| lege with him, and was now an inmate of hi- 
| splendid bachelor residence in the city of ——. 
| and one of the jovial company, in spite of my 
| comperative youth. 
| I shall endeavor to speak of Marquis briefly 
| He impressed every one from the first moment 
of meeting. He was the perfect model of phys- 
ical beauty. I have never seen a man whose 
personal appearance was one-half as striking. 
In Greece he would have rivaled, at the court 
of Pericles and Aspasia, that world’s wonder Al- 
| cibiades ; and I remember, more than once, in- 
stituting the comparison in my mind. He was 
| at this time about twenty-six years of age, very 
tall, of a most distinguished carriage, and char- 
acterized by what is called in Europe the bel air 
—that of the perfect, courtly gentleman. It was 
only upon a closer inspection that you discov- 
ered the extraordinary combination of “ finc 
points,” so to speak, about his person. He had 
the hands, feet, and waist of a woman, though 
fully six feet in height. The delicate extremi- 
ties did not seem disproportioned, however ; his 
limbs appeared to taper regularly and naturally 
A head as faultless in model as that of the old 
Hellenic Jove, and features of the pure Greek 
type, worthily completed the picture. In a 
physical point of view simply, and regarded 
apart from any mental endowment, Marquis 
Cotesbury was a magnificent ‘‘animal.” His 
manners were such as set off this fine person 
wonderfully. He had the elegant and impress- 
ive affability of the old-school gentleman, in all 
its perfection. His father, Judge Cotesbury, had 
been a star of the ancient régime, and Marquis 
not only inherited the immense family wealth, 
and the prestige of the Judge’s high social 
position—the old gentleman's royal suavity of 
bearing descended also to his son. It was a 
courtesy and considerateness which amounted 
almost to humility. When Marquis bowed tc 
a lady, it was such an inclination as a subject 
would make at the footstool of a queen; his 
smile conveyed a mingled veneration and devo- 
tion, worthy of a chevalier of the elder day 
Such was Marquis in the presence of ladies, and 
it was only a modification of this manner which 
made him so conspicuous a figure with those of 
his own sex. Here his ceremonious air changed. 
but his ceaseless affubility never. He seemed 
the perfection of good-nature. Never, save on 
occasions of extraordinary provocation, did I sec 
his sweetness of manner disappear. When « 
frown knit together those brows, generally s« 
tranquil and smiling, the sight was almost ter- 
rible; you shrunk from it as from an aroused 
lion. But such moments as these were ex- 
He was almost uni- 


} 





tremely rare with him. 
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formly the thoroughly ‘good fellow,” not los- 
ing, however, the indefinable tinge of his old- 
school manner. In his most abandoned revels, 
when cheering on his companions to the wildest 
excesses, there was still this peculiar something 
in his manner, repelling all vulgar familiarity. 
Persons were never coarsely familiar with him 
—if it happened once, it was never repeated. 
No amount of wine ever dethroned his dignity 
completely, and his iron constitution seemed to 
bid defiance to the fiercest assaults on it. 

My sketch of this remarkable young man ex- 
tends to too great length, or I should take a 
melancholy pleasure in speaking in detail of his 
mental endowments, as I have done of his phys- 
ical graces. 
that he was more remarkable intellectually than 
in his person. I have never encountered a mind 
which filled me with such admiration. There 
was the intuitive glance, flashing like lightning 
into the obscurest subjects. What others reach- 
ed by arduous trains of thought, he came to 
at a single bound, and apparently without the 
slightest effort. WhatI have since read of Mr. 
S. S. Prentiss, the great orator of the South- 
west, seems equally applicable to Marquis Cotes- 
bury. His mental coup d’ail appeared to pen- 


etrate the heaviest clouds, to embrace with one 
glance every detail; and the result was given 
in sentences of the most brilliant compactness 
—the club of Hercules wreathed with flowers. 
To argue, to declaim, to jest, to langh—there 


was nobody like Marquis. The most exhaust- 
ing processes of metaphysical logic became sim- 
ple and luminous under his handling; the ab- 
strusest problems of the German school were 
mere play to him; and in law, the subtlest tech- 
nicalities of trusts and remainders disentangled 
themselves and stood ranged in order, so clearly 
and simply that a child might have understood 
them. I may be thought to amuse myself in 
drawing a fanciful character—a mere assem- 
blage of perfections for the reader’s amusement. 
Such is not the fact. This wonderful young 
man lived and moved before me, such as I have 
described him. Providence created, physically 
and intellectually, an actual, breathing wonder. 
My experience has not rendered me desirous of 
encountering such again—at least, if ' am com- 
pelled to love them as I loved Marquis Cotes- 
bury. 

I have taken up so much space speaking of 
the chief of our party, that I have little oppor- 
tunity to describe the rest. Perhaps it is not 
wholly necessary. ‘Tom Francis, Charley Ash- 
ton, and the rest, were young men of ancient 
families, large wealth, and ‘‘ generous tastes.” 
That is to say, they had set out with the determ- 
ination to “see life.” ‘Tom Francis, especially, 
was & very gay young man, and seemed to re- 
gard life as a race-course—a thing to be gotten 
over or through at as suicidal a velocity as pos- 
sible. Grave people said that he was “going 
to the devil,” but these were only surly old mer- 
ehants who sold the produce of his large estates, 
cold-blooded individuals who could not appreci- 


It may seem extravagant to say | 





ate—as Tom would say—the feelings of a gen- 
tleman, having long since parted with their 
souls as far too heavy encumbrances in the race 
for cash; after which succinct expression of 
opinion Tom would order fresh juleps and light 
another cigar, in which Charley Ashton and 
Marquis would abet him. 

The rest were gay young fellows, enjoying 
life carelessly, and generally deferring to the 
elders of whom I have spoken, for whom they 
seemed to have an unbounded admiration. 

Their admiration could not exceed my own. 
I was then about twenty, had just finished my 
collegiate course, which I had commenced at 
sixteen, and was, as I have said, on a visit to 
Marquis. At college he had taken a great fan- 
cy to me, in return for my own more powerful 
inclination toward himself; and in response to 
his rollicking letter, I had left home soon after 
my return from college, and taken up my abode 
at Marquis’s, in , for an indefinite time. I 
intended to stay but a week, and return to com- 
mence the prosecution of my profession. I was 
absent from home with scarcely any interrup- 
tion for half a year—a half year which I shall 
never forget. It was a carnival so wild and 
extraordinary thatI scarcely realize its veritable 
existence, looking back now across many years. 
I almost imagine that I have dreamed this pas- 
sage in my youth. But actual events of sure 
recollection soon come to my memory to teach 
me that all actually happened. It was an ab- 
solutely pagan existence that we led. Epicurus 
in his most enthusiastic moments never con- 
ceived a more purely sensuous philosophy than 
we carried into practice. I have said that Mar- 
quis possessed enormous wealth; he had also 
inherited the old family mansion of his father 
the judge, and here was spent the greater por- 
tion of our time. We rose about two in the 
day, and commenced existing with a mighty 
mint-julep, brought by a servant, silent, respect- 
ful, and attentive. The name of this servant, 
Marquis’s factotum, was Jugurtha; and Jugur- 
tha’s entire duty was to be in call whenever his 
master wanted him. At three o'clock in the 
morning, when we were still playing cards, Ju- 
gurtha was standing, wakeful, silent, and re- 
spectful, near the side-board, ready at a sign to 
open another bottle of Champagne, to snuff the 
candles flaring in the tall silver candelabra, or to 
bring a fresh bundle of cards. Jugurtha never 
seemed sleepy; he was invariably serenely re- 
spectful, and never was known to doubt the pos- 
sibility of any thing which his master or his 
guests desired. Did you ask for something not 
in the establishment: “ Yes, Sir; directly, Sir,” 
was Jugurtha’s reply. And in half an hour he 
would glide in, with the desired object, what- 
ever it might be, upon his silver waiter. Lin- 
gering a moment respectfully at the door, Ju- 
gurtha would then glide out in a deprecatory 
and modest manner, to reappear, calm and re- 
spectful as before, at the very first summons. 

Bat I intended to speak of the days as we 
spent them. After juleps and a hearty break- 
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fast, served with elegant simplicity upon the 
grand mahogany table, as dark as ebony from 
age, we called a solemn council to take into 
consideration the manner in which the day 
should be spent. Generally it was determined 
to go and pay some visits, due to rich old 
dowagers for balls and parties to which we had 
been invited. But riding in the great chariot 
or walking were both unsuited to the habits 
of the “‘ pretty fellows” of the day. We rode 


Marquis’s blooded horses, and the fine animals 


were daily passed in review and criticised with 
never-failing gusto. Marquis had placed at my 
exclusive disposal, the day after my arrival, a 
splendid animal, which no one else was per- 
mitted to ride—a young, thoroughbred, chest- 
nut-bay. Upon Starlight, which moved as in- 
cessantly as a star twinkles, I went with the 
rest to leave cards at the houses of the ball- 
givers, or to talk for half an hour with some 
fair young dame; and on these occasions the 
pater familias generally regaled us with julep 
again, and we departed elsewhere, creating ev- 
ery where a sensation. What did we care for 
those vulgar staring people who looked askance 
atus? We were the patricians—they the p/ebs. 
Let them get out of the way, unless they relish 
being ridden over. So we rode. As I said above, 
some of the sour, morose old fellows said we 
were riding to the devil. I will not lengthen 
out my talk with all the events of the days. 
We dined splendidly, went to splendid enter- 
tainments or the theatre, ate late suppers, and 
then sat down to cards, During the day we 
drank, drank, drank—wine, brandy, whisky, 
julep, every thing. We smoked, and then— 
drank. We rode out, and returned, and— 
drank. We strolled out to look at the horses, 
and when we re-entered the house, we—drank. 
When cards came in due course, however, the 
excitement of play was a strong inducement to 
“crack a bottle of Champagne,” or any thing 
else. We accordingly drank. We had an un- 
commonly gay time; but after a certain hour 
of the night I do not think that any of us knew 
very accurately what occurred. At such mo- 
ments I remember having an indistinct idea 
that Jugurtha and his subordinates politely gave 
us their arms and shoulders to escort us to our 
beds, Marquis following the rest with a gait 
somewhat unsteady, and his habitual smile. On 
the next morning, or rather afternoon, Jugurtha 
would appear at the bedside, as I have said, si- 
lent, respectful, and armed with a huge flagon 
of mint julep, which he poured into cut-glass 
goblets, carried behind him by one of his sub- 
ordinates upon a silver waiter; and under the 
inspiring effect of the draught the ceremony of 
dressing was gotten through with very leisurely. 
Before this was accomplished, however, I would 
hear the voice of Marquis singing in the long 
passage—then his tap at my door—then he 
would enter, fresh, smiling, and gay, to give 
me the compliments of the day. His hand 
would be cool, his eye clear, his cheek not at 
all flushed. The debauch of the preceding day 


}and night had passed over his extraordinary 
frame as a light cloud does over the sun, leay- 
ing him fresher and stronger, if such a thing 
were possible. Then we would descend to the 

breakfast-room— meet with laughter, to talk 
politics, or scandal, or literature, in which 

Marquis and Francis were no mean proficients 

—and then recommenced the same routine. 

Taken altogether, I think you will agree with 
|me that we were an uncommonly gay set of 
young men, and lived in delightful freedom. 
We drank and played without stint or care. 
We were an uncommonly gay party! 

II.—CARDS. 

Thus far I have been running on at random, 
in my garrulous way, about the life I led at this 
|period. Perhaps you would like to hear the 
| after history of my friends, Marquis, Tom Fran- 
| cis, and the rest. I shall accordingly proceed to 
| relate it, commencing with a jaunt which we 
| made to the estate of Tom Francis. 

This was a fine old plantation and mansion, 
situated upon a water-course at some distance 
from the city of There I first saw Ellen 
Ogilvie. She was on a visit to Caroline Francis, 
Tom’s sister, with whom she had become inti- 
mate at school; and the two young ladies, 
with an old housekeeper and a valetudinarian 
tutor, who lived in the house on the footing 
of an heirloom, constituted the whole establish- 
ment. 

When we whirled up to the door in Tom’s 
elegant equipage the heads of the young ladies 
were seen at the window, and soon the lovely 
Caroline was locked in the arms of her brother. 
I thought she looked deeply shocked when she 
saw the flushed cheeks and bloodshot eyes of 
her brother; but she made no other sign, wel- 
coming us with elegant courtesy, and never ap- 
pearing to suspect that the young gentlemen, 
now received at the mansion as guests, were 
‘* irregular in their habits.” This air of uncon- 
sciousness was preserved with wonderful success 
throughout our entire stay, which was extended 
to very nearly three months. 

I do not like to speak of these scenes—it is 
disagreeable to allude to them even—and I trast 
that I shall never witness again any thing so 
wildly, so insanely degrading. At first, a sen- 
timent of respect for Miss Francis and her com- 
panion operated as a check upon the company ; 
but as they soon retired to their apartments, 
and exhibited no knowledge of their movements, 
the life of the city recommenced with the most 
terrible additions, The party no longer drank 
freely—they became regularly intoxicated ; they 
scarcely preserved any of the traits of gentle- 
men; they were given up to the demon of drink. 
Especially was this the case with Tom Francis, 
who was the wildest of all. 

Marquis and myself did not join in the revels. 
On the second day after my arrival I swore a 
solemn oath that I would never again permit 
intoxicating drinks to pass my lips, and God 
has enabled me from that moment to the present 
one to keep my vow. Marquis also had ceased 
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his potations. We had both of us fallen in love— 
he with Miss Francis, 1 with her friend. 

In Marquis, with his really noble nature and 
excellent heart, this passion, as profound as it 
was sudden, assumed the form of the most chiv- 
alric respect. His tone to Miss Francis was 
deeply, almost devoutly respectful; his power 
of interesting women in him seemed all at once 
to have completely deserted him, and I think a 
single frown upon her face would have paralyzed 
him and rendered him unspeakably miserable. 
The young girl had a queenly way about her 
which appeared to take from Marquis his entire 
faculties of conversation, and he would sit by 





her side for hours, scarcely saying any thing, 
only gazing into her face—to avert his eyes | 
when her own were turned upon him. I have | 
often since that time reflected upon this singular 
subjugation of the brilliant converser and accom- 
plished man of the world; and I have pleased 
myself with the idea that it indicated the true | 
nobility of his disposition—the profound respect | 
which he entertained, through all his woeful life, | 
for a pure woman—and the depth and truth of 
his real nature. 

I shall not speak at length of my own woving. 
A kind Heaven enabled me to conciliate the af- 





fection of one of the best and loveliest persons 
in the world; and I have never ceased to return | 
thanks for this great boon—a boon which I de- 
clare myself, in all honesty and truth, to have | 
been then, as I am now, totally unworthy of en- 

joying. Ellen responded to my love, and I 

soon found that there was no obstacle to our 

union—a union which one year afterward was 

consummated at the residence of Mr. Ogilvie, 

in County. But I shall proceed. 

In vain did Marquis and myself endeavor 
to restrain the insane revels of our companions, 
to the enormity of which our eyes were at last 
opened. Our entreaties were all met with 
laughter and jests, and we were asked whether 
we would ‘preach on Sunday next at Bethel 
meeting-house,” with a variety of other /ucetiv 
indicative of the light in which our sudden refor- 
mation was regarded. Tom Francis especially 
made us the subject of his satire, and a young 
man named Thornburg was-his chief aider and 
abettor. I often saw Marquis Cotesbury’s eyes 
flash when this person spoke to him, and after- 
ward discovered the reason of their dislike. 
Thornburg had been for some time a suitor for 
the hand of Miss Francis, whom he had known 
in her youth—and in addition had won enor- 
mous sums from Marquis at cards, not without 
suspicion of unfair play on the part of his oppo- 
nent. You may judge that these two circum- 
stances were not calculated to elevate him in the 
estimation of his rival; but Marquis restrained 
himself, and only requested Mr. Thornburg, in 
a tone of cool politeness, not to criticise any 
course he was pleased to pursue. At such times 
I could see the “devil” plainly in Marquis’s 
eye, and I suppose Thoraburg saw this danger- 
ous look too, for after a little time he ceased to 





utter his jeers, contenting himself with a sneer, 


and the remark that ‘‘ Certainly it was no con- 
cern of his; if Cotesbury wanted to lead a holy 
life, he certainly had no objection.” The words 
were muttered rather than spoken aload, as 
Thornburg turned away, for he rarely withstood 
Marquis’s glance fixed on him. It now express- 
ed simply a lordly species of contempt; a freez- 
ing politeness accompanied his slight bow, and 
the opponents parted. Marquis was thinking 
of another species of affaire than the threatened 
one with Thornburg. 

He did not prosper in his wooing with Miss 
Francis. Perhaps she had never seriously 
thought of marriage, or possibly the silent hom- 
age of her dignified suitor did not interest her; 
certain it is that Marquis did not gain ground, 
and the circumstance filled him with a gloomy 
pain. 

‘* The fact is, Will,” he would say to me, for 
we had soon confided to each other our hopes and 
feelings—*‘ the fact is, I love her so much that I 
think it makes me s: id. In her presence I 
don’t feel easy, and utter only platitudes, as my 
father used to say. I used to think I knew 
women, but this one foils me: she’s different, 
however—an angel almost, it seems tome. She 
will never look upon my suit.” 

And Marquis would become silent, resting his 
head gloomily upon his hand and sighing deep- 
ly. In reply to my commonplace encourage- 
ments he only shook his head, and then re- 
lapsed into his motionless melancholy again. 
One day he took my arm suddenly, and drew 
me forth into the old garden. I saw that his 
brow was flushed with anger, and a threatening 
flash in his proud eye indicated some extraor- 
dinary emotion, 

‘* What's the matter ?” I asked. 

‘* The matter is,” he replied hoarsely, ‘‘ that 
I have discovered the source of my ill-success 
with—Miss Francis.” 

‘** Ah !—you have discovered—what ?” 

‘* Simply that I have a rival,” said Marquis 
with clenched teeth. 

‘* Who on earth can it be ?” I asked, for I 
had seen no one pay Miss Francis the least at- 
tention of a marked description. ‘‘ You certain- 
ly deceive yourself, Marquis.” 

“IT do not, Will, and the proof is that this 
fellow Thornburg—” 

“ Thornburg !” 

** Ah! you start!” said Marquis with a sneer 
of such haughty contempt as I never before 
saw. “You think asI do, then. I thought per- 
haps that I was mistaken in this gentleman— 
had undervalued him! But you agree with me 
—do you not?—that ’tis something shameful 
for this black-leg to aspire to the hand of Caro- 
line Francis ?” 

The words, thus written down, convey not the 
faintest idea of the mingled wrath and hauteur 
of the speaker. He went on, growing paler and 
colder as he proceeded. 

‘* Yes, he’s my rival; and he gets drunk, and 
boasts of his success. I'm nobody, you sec! 
Marquis Cotesbury is a nonentity beside this 
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worthy nobleman—the representative of the 
house of Thornburg. By Heavens,” cried Mar- 
quis, setting his teeth close, ‘‘I’ll not spare 
him longer! I'll find the metal he’s made of, 


if he has any—cheat, black-leg, vagabond! I'll | 


no longer be bearded by his insolence, or per- 
mit his use of Miss Francis’s name. Curse him! 
I’ve my scheme, and Ill not forego it !” 


My attempt to moderate Marquis’s anger, or | 


change the unexpressed resolution he had con- 
ceived, was as futile as would have been the en- 
deavor to turn the course of the north wind. 
He listened with bowed head until I had fin- 
ished, then nodding shortly, returned to the 
house. 

The evening passed as usual—Miss Francis 
and her companion retiring early, and then the 
card-tables were set out. ‘To my great surprise 
Marquis took his seat at one of them—to my 
surprise, I say, for latterly he seemed to have 
lost all relish for play, and even to have regis- 
tered a vow against it. His present seat was 
opposite to Thornburg, who had gracefully ac- 
companied the ladies to the door and then pre- 
pared for play. 

As the game proceeded I could see in Mar- 
quis’s manner, forewarned as I had been, the 
indications of intense watchfulness—and this 


seemed to have been directed more particularly | 


toward Thornburg. For the other two players 
at the square table on his right and left he 
seemed to have no eyes; his entire attention 
was concentrated on his enemy. 

The game ended and Thornburg won. It 
was a large amount, but Marquis did not seem 
to regard it. He proposed as the stake of the 
next game an amount so great that the other 
players, with the exception of Thornburg, drew 
back shaking their heads. But Thornburg held 
his ground, and each drew forth and laid upon 
the table a pile of bank-notes. The cards were 
shuffled, the other members of the party gath- 
ered around the players, and the game began. 
As it proceeded, and Marquis regularly got the 
advantage of his opponent, I never once saw 
him relax his look of intense watchfulness. He 
cleaned his finger-nails with his penknife as the 
cards were dealt, but did not look at his hands. 
The game had nearly come to an end, and I had 
turned away for a moment, when I heard a sud- 
den crash and a loud cry. My startled glance 
took in like a flash of light the whole occur- 
rence. Thornburg, seeing that he was about 
to lose the large stake which he had put up, had 
done what Marquis suspected him of on former 
occasions: he had slipped a card which would 
have decided the game in his favor up the 
sleeve of his coat, and, rising suddenly, Marquis 
had driven the blade of his penknife through 
his opponent’s hand, and nailed it to the table. 

I shall not attempt to describe the scene which 
ensued, a confused mass of cries, oaths, and 
struggles was all that I heard and saw. In five 
minutes Thornburg, raving like a madman, was 
expelled from the Hall, and soon afterward was 
heard galloping away. The incident made the 


wild young men silent and sober for a moment, 
but in half an hour they were playing and drink- 
ing as carelessly as ever, clapping Marquis on 
| the shoulder, and swearing that they were ‘‘in- 
finitely obliged to him for exposing that scoun- 
drel.” 

From all this ovation Marquis soon retired, 
silent and gloomy. I followed him, and we 
walked and conversed by moonlight in the gar- 
| den, listening to the wild revelry from within. 

High up in a remote chamber window a light 
| was burning, and from this light Marquis seem- 
| ed unable to remove his eyes. 
| *'Tis her chamber,” he murmured. 

‘* Yes,” I said, ‘‘but you had better think of 
this affair with Thornburg.” 

** Think of it ?” said Marquis, looking at me, 
**No, Will! I'll not fight him unless some gen- 
tleman will take his place.” 

‘* He'll assassinate you—take care.” 

Marquis smiled sadly as he looked toward 
the twinkling light. 

**] don’t know if I'd care,” he said. 
see I’m crossed in love, Will!” 

IIL—THE LAST OF THE REVEL. 

On the morning after the scene which I have 
| just related, a certain Major Wordell, half gen- 
| tleman, half village bully, made his appearance 
at the Hall and delivered a mortal challenge 
from Mr. Thornburg to Mr. Cotesbury. 

‘*T refuse to meet Mr. Thornburg,” replied 
Marquis, haughtily. 

** And why, Sir?” asked Major Wordell, in 
an insulting tone: indeed, judging from his 
countenance, he had been fortifying his courage 
with drink; ‘‘and why do you refuse, if I may 
ask ?”” 

I saw a certain shutting down of the eyelids, 
which with Marquis always indicated anger. 

‘*T refuse,” he said, *‘ on the ground that Mr. 
Thornburg is a blackguard, and a detected cheat 
at cards.” 

‘* What do you mean, Sir?” said Major Wor- 
dell, in a blustering tone. ‘‘Do you mean to in- 
sinuate that I would bring a message from a 
blackguard? No, Sir! Mr. Thornburg told me 
to say that he played fair, and that your act 
was that of a barbarian, and I agree with him.” 

The words had scarcely passed the speaker’s 
lips when Marquis threw himself on him. Ma- 
jor Wordell was a powerful man, but he was no 
match tor Marquis. Before he could resist, he 
was caught up bodily and hurled from the win- 
dow to the lawn beneath. 

He rose, brushing his coat and uttering the 
most horrible oaths, but even in his hot anger 
did not seem inclined to renew the contest. 
Shaking his clenched hand wrathfully at the 
house, ke proceeded to where his horse was 
tied, mounted and rode away. 

On the same evening Thornburg appeared at 
the Hall and asked for Mr. Francis. The serv- 
ant returned in a moment with the reply that he 
was “notat home.” Thornburg thereupon went 
away, uttering suppressed oaths. This occurred 
at about four in the afternoon, when no one was 
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at home save the young ladies, Tom Francis, and 
myself. ‘The rest had ridden out before dinner, 
Marquis on horseback by himself. 

At nine o’clock he had not returned, and 
much speculation was caused by the event. I 
remembered my own suggestion of the night be- 
fore, and became terribly uneasy. As the night 
drew on this suspense grew insupportable, and 
I induced the party to ride with me upon the 
high-road, in the direction which I knew Mar- 
quis had taken. We had not proceeded a mile 
before we saw, by the clear moonlight, a rider- 
less horse grazing by the roadside. At a hun- 
dred paces distant we found the body of Mar- 
quis, insensible, and apparently dead. With 
that suppressed breathing which indicates strong 
excitement every one quickly dismounted, and 
hastened to the spot. Raising the body we per- 
ceived that the wounded man still breathed, and, 
constructing a hasty litter, he was borne back to 
the Hall. His wound was a deep one on the 
head, and a surgeon, who was hastily sent for, 
declared that he could never recover. 

To describe my feelings at this announcement 
would be impossible. When I saw Marquis ly- 
ing thus, with a vacant look in his large, clear 
eyes, his pillow clotted with blood, the most 
heart-rending grief struggled in my breast with 
a wild desire for vengeance. This latter senti- 
ment reached its climax at the surgeon’s intel- 
ligence, and hastily communicating to the rest 
my belief that Thornburg and Wordell had been 


engaged in the assassination, I mounted, and, 
followed by Ashton and Francis, galloped to- 


ward Thornburg’s house. In an hour we drew 
up at the gate, and without ceremony rushed in. 
It was too late. The trembling servants as- 
sured us that their master and Major Wordell 
had set out at full gallop several hours before, 
in which direction they knew not. 

Pursuit was plainly impossible. Overwhelmed 
with rage and despair, I returned with my com- 
panions to the Hall. 

I shall not dwell at length upon the month 
which then passed. The powerful constitution 
of Marquis triumphed over the well-nigh mortal 
blow, and he slowly revived. The moment final- 
ly arrived when he was strong enough to inform 
us of all that had passed. 

Thornburg and Wordell had met him on the 
highway, and the latter had exhibited no dis- 
position to approach him. Thornburg, howev- 
er, carried away by his rage, had suddenly struck 
at him as he passed, and Wordell had then as- 
sisted. The blow which rendered him insensi- 
ble had been struck with the butt-end of Thorn- 
burg’s heavy riding-whip—after which he re- 
membered no more. This was Marquis’s tale, 
and it was abundantly verified by the continued 
absence of Thornburg and Wordell. They did 
not reappear during my stay; and disdaining 
to take any public steps to arrest them, Mar- 
quis dismissed the whole subject from his mind, 
and rapidly regained his health and strength. 

Marquis'’s illness had caused an event, how- 
ever, which it is probable Mr. Thornburg did 





not anticipate, or take into his calculation of 
chances. This event was simply a complete 
change in the sentiments of Miss Francis toward 
my friend. I never could explain or understand 
the exact process by which this change was 
brought about, but it probably grew out of the 
young lady’s softness and goodness of heart— 
her “ pitying womanhood,” which filled her with 
tender sympathy and compassion for the poor, 
pale sufferer thus thrown upon her hospitality, 
and depending upon her alone for all those lit- 
tle feminine alleviations of pain and suffering 
so grateful to the strongest. Miss Francis was 
unremitting in her gentle offices of kindness; 
and when Marquis rose from his sick-bed, pallid 
and thin, but retaining all his noble beauty of 
person, it was soon observed that they were al- 
ways together, and I was not surprised when 
one morning Marquis announced to me, with a 
glowing cheek, that he was the accepted lover 
of the young lady. 

I have thus brought to a sort of conclusion 
the events of the period which 1 set out with the 
intention to describe as well asI could. I have 
done this very lamely, but I did not calculate 
upon the repugnance and pain I should expe- 
rience in even glancing back at that time of in- 
sane revelry and wild intemperance. By a 
powerful effort I was snatched from the yawn- 
ing gulf which waited forme. I thank kind 
Heaven for giving me a pure love, and an al- 
most perfect woman, which alone could have 
saved me. I shall briefly finish my sad record, 
passing to after years, but first shall mention 
a talk I had with Marquis just before my de- 
parture. 

It was in the library one morning. Marquis 
was reading and smoking, when I heard him 
suddenly ejaculate the word ‘‘ Extraordinary !” 

‘* What is extraordinary?” I said, turning 
my head. 

** Why, look here, Will,” he replied; “here 
is something really strange. In turning over 
this volume of old Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly’ I have three times come upon the word 
‘Lost!’ Opening the leaves at random, in my 
idle way, this word has thrice stared me in the 
face. If I were a Greek or a Roman, now, I 
should regard it as an evil augury.” 

And Marquis tried to laugh, but for some 
reason the laugh sounded false and harsh. 

‘*You are neither Greek nor Roman, and 
need give yourself no concern,” I said. 

‘You think so?” he replied; “ well, I differ 
with you, my boy. Something tells me that this 
word has a terribly true reference to my life— 
perhaps prefigures my fate and that of our party 
—that we shall be lost to every worthy aim of 
life.” 

‘* What on earth do you mean?” I said, gaz- 
ing with astonishment at the pale and gloomy 
countenance of my companion. For some mo- 
ments he remained silent; with drooping head 
and compressed lips he seemed to be meditating. 

“I mean, Will,” he said, raising his head 
and gazing at me with a sadness which made 
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my heart ache—‘‘I mean that, as far as I am 
concerned, the taste for drink and cards will 
probably ruin me. You start—but there is a 
terrific truth in my foreboding. Listen for an 
instant: I will tell you what a woeful nature 
and social position I was born with. My father 
was a man of distinction and wealth—people 
said of immense wealth. I was told of it: as 
soon as I could speak I was told more. These 
kind friends informed me that in ten thousand 
youths not cne was endowed with such graces 
of mind and person as myself. I drank in the 
flattering assurances greedily, and looked upon 
myself as verily the chief among ten thousand. 
I went into society: I heard the girls whisper, 
and saw them point at me as I passed. I was 
wealthy, aristocratic, handsome, brilliant—the 
‘best catch’ in the State. All this I had con- 
veyed to me in a way perfectly easy to be under- 
stood. Well I went to college—I scattered my 
money—I associated with the ‘bloods’ of the 
day. Every where I was received with flattery, 
adulation, submission. Life was only a succes- 
sion of triumphs. It was ‘ What a glorious fel- 
low Marquis Cotesbury is!’ ‘How generous!’ 
‘What a splendid buck!’ I sailed upon a sum- 
mer sea of caresses and victories. I was told 
that I was a genius, and need only to show my- 
self to triumph in love, or politics, or literature. 
And do you know, Will, that I have what you 
may consider the miserable bad taste to think 
that these assurances were not altogether false. 
At the risk of appearing silly, I will say that my 
Maker gave me at my birth an intellect which, 
rightly trained, would have been rendered capa- 
ble of achieving no small benefit to my species. 
I had, especially in my early manhood, a mind 
which acquired ideas with the most astonishing 
ease. I lay open my bosom to you, and add, 
that I think my Creator gave me the dangerous 
and unspeakably-fearful gift of genius. Pardon 
me if I seem wretchedly egotistical and vain, 
but I am dissecting my career for you, for your 
benefit, since it involves and contains a warning. 

‘*Well,” continued Marquis in the same tone, 
‘*T came ‘rom college with these plaudits sound- 
ing in my ears, with the highest diploma in my 
pocket, gained by shutting myself up for a fort- 
night before the final examination—a fortnight 
in which by toiling night and day I grounded 
myself thoroughly in the entire course. I re- 
turned hither, and just in time to hold my dy- 
ing father in my arms. He died—the ‘noblest 
Roman of them all!’ And I? what did I do? 
I will tell you. I did what I did at college—I 
drank. This word contains my life. From my 
boyhood drink became my passion. You see, 
a ‘great genius’ like myself can’t tread the hum- 
dram path of ordinary mortals! I required 
stronger stimulants, because I was of ‘higher 
nature!’ I sneer at myself—it is a sad sneer; 
it is a woeful thing when one must thus jeer at 
himself. Well, to drown my grief—I drank. 
To heighten my joys—I drank. I always drank, 
drank, drank; and to this I added gambling. 
I have lost two hundred thousand dollars at 





cards. I have lost more: the power to stop play- 
ing, as I can no longer stop drinking. You 
look at me with wonder and pity, but it is true. 
As sure as you sit there, Will, some angel, or 
devil, has put that word Zost before me as a 
warning or a foreshadowing. Ordinary men 
live long and happy lives; men like myself burn 
out at thirty. Woe unto them if they link their 
lives with others that are purer! Do you un- 
derstand me? I have determined not to hold 
Miss Francis to her engagement. Now, do not 
reply tome. Let us go and join the party.” 

I did not reply. Overwhelmed with a sad 
fGreboding I accompanied Marquis in silence. 
On the next day I set out for home. The fore- 
boding had not ceased to overshadow me. 

I did not hear from the city of for nearly 
a year. I then received the intelligence that 
Marquis Cotesbury ‘and Caroline Francis had 
become man and wife. 

IV.—THE MURDER AND SUICIDE. 

Ten years passed away. In my happy home, 
surrounded by my wife and children, I rarely 
gave a thought to the wild days of my youth, 
and was gradually settling down into a humdrum 
attorney at law. My profession enlisted all the 
intellectual energy which I possessed, and for 
recreation and happiness I did not desire to look 
beyond the affectionate home circle which met 
me each day with loving smiles and caresses. 
If in the midst of my toils, or my evening joys, 
the figures of Marquis Cotesbury and his com- 
panions ever rose before me—if the beautiful 
face of Caroline Francis, my wife's former friend, 
smiled in my memory—if, in a word, that old 
life came back, in a dream as it were, I did 
not long continue to dwell upon it. As we pass 
on in life things change in value for us—old ties 
become looser—we have a lingering kindness 
for old times, and old faces; but the wife at our 
side, the children round our knees, soon rout 
all our dreams, and bring us back to the sweet- 
er reality. To sum up every thing, Marquis 
Cotesbury and his companions had completely 
disappeared from my horizon, when one morn- 
ing a letter was laid on my table which recalled 
old things. 

It was a request from Marquis that I would 
come to —— at as varly a moment as I found 
convenient; he required my assistance in a mat- 
ter of important business. 

Our Superior Court had just adjourned, and 
the request, which at any other time I could 
not have responded to, was perfectly feasible. 
On the very next morning therefore I took the 
stage-coach, and set out for the city of In 
those days traveling was a very tedious affair; 
and as I should be at least two days upon the 
road, I determined to arrange my time econom- 
ically—a portion for conversation, another por- 
tion for thought, another for observation of the 
country. 

In the prosecution of this plan I met with 
but one obstacle. This was the presence of two 
men upon the outside of the vehicle who were 
intoxicated, and continued throughout the day 
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to utter the most disgusting oaths. When the | 
coach stopped for the night these men had an 
altercation with the driver, who declined at- 
tempting a very dangerous piece of road in the 
pitch darkness. He remained stubborn and im- 
movable, and the quarrelsome passengers finally 
staggered off to the bar-room of the tavern, where | 
they called for whisky punches, and applied 
themselves assiduously to the task of ‘‘ making | 
2 night of it.” 

As they passed me I thought there was some- 
thing familiar in their faces, bloated and blotched 
by habits of confirmed intemperance, and the | 
idea occurred to me that I had defended one | 
at least of them in a criminal trial some years 
before. I could not be certain of this, however, 
and dismissed the subject from my mind, select- 
ing another apartment for reading my newspa- 
per, and glad to get away from their drunken 
revelry. At ten o'clock, as I passed the door 
of the bar-room, I saw the two men wrestling 
with each other, and uttering oaths mingled with | 
drunken laughter; and then, not wishing to sad- 
den myself further with the spectacle, I retired 
to sleep. 

I had slept two or three hours, I suppose, when 
a sudden outcry, followed by the explosion of a 
pistol, suddenly awakened me. I hastily drew 
on my clothes and descended to the lower floor, 
where a confused crowd of persons, and lights 
moving about, indicated some terrible source of 
excitement. I shall never forget the horrible 


spectacle which greeted my eyes as I entered 


thecommon room. At two paces from the door, 
one of the two men I had left drinking lay dead, 
with a terrible wound in his forehead, evident- 
ly produced by the ball of a pistol; at the oth- 
er end of the apartment, his companion was 

upported in the arms of the landlord—his breast 
covered with blood, his countenance as pale as 
ashes. He was evidently dying, and indeed 
expired in a few minutes after my entrance. 
But before his eyes became glazed we exchanged 
a glance which made me draw back, faint and 
shuddering. I had recognized in that changed 
look of the dying my friend of other days, Tom 
Francis. An examination of the other's face 
revealed also the fact that his companion was 
the kindest of good fellows—the sunbeam of our 
old revyels—poor Charley Ashton. 

For a time my horror and grief were too great 
for speech; but at last I inquired the particu- 
lars of the shocking event. The companions 
had continued to sit up and order fresh drink 
long after every one had retired, despite the re- 
monstrances of the landlord ; and with each ad- 
ditional potation they grew more wild and un- 
governable, Commencing a playful altercation, 
they had grappled in a laughing wrestle, but 
the rough play irritated them both. The land- 
lord said that he first comprehended this dan- 
gerous change of feeling from their voices, but, 
quickly as he hastened from his post behind 
the counter, he had been unable to part them. 
Drawing a knife from his bosom one of them 





had plunged it into the other’s heart—and then, 


recoiling with wild horror at the deed, had drawn 
a pistol, and placing it to his forehead, put an 
end to his own life. 

I shall not attempt to convey an impression 
of my feelings at this terrible tragedy. The 
murder and suicide of two men who had been 
my close friends communicated to my nature 
a shock which it did not recover from for years, 
I pray that never while I live a similar spectacle 
may be presented to my eyes. The dead bodies 
were solemnly removed, few words were spoken, 
and on the next day, when we continued our 
journey, little was said of the occurrence. It 
was something too awful even for conversation. 

I reached —— at four in the evening, and at 
five had made my toilet, and presented my- 
self at the door of Marquis Cotesbury’s splendid 
mansion, once so familiar. 

V.—MARQUIS COTESBURY AT THIRTY-SIX. 

I had not been in the well-remembered receiv- 
ing-room five minutes when Marquis entered. 
His appearance shocked me profoundly. All 
his bloom and beauty of countenance had disap- 
peared, his cheeks were sunken and flushed, 
his eyes bloodshot, and of a lack-lustre appear- 
ance, and as he came toward me I perceived 
that his gait was unsteady, and at one moment 
he was compelled to catch the corner of a mar- 
ble table to keep himself from staggering. 

‘* Why, how are you, my dear Will?” he said, 
shaking my hand warmly, and looking at me 
with his old kind glance. ‘‘It’s good for sore 
eyes to see you, my boy, and you see my eyes 
are not far from that—rings round ’em, and 
sunken—drink, drink; I told you how it would 
be—ha! ha!—but you? You look as fresh as 
a May morning, my youngster !” 

And Marquis gazed at me again with his kind, 
good eyes, until tears nearly rushed from my 
own. 

‘*Oh, my dear Marquis! my dear friend,” 
I could not help saying, “it pains me to the 
heart to see you looking so ill. Ten years have 
worsted you painfully—very painfully.” 

Marquis steadied himself by a chair and sat 
down, with a laugh. 

** That’s true, Will, my boy. Ten years of 
drink are enough to hurt any constitution, and 
mine was of iron. I am really astonished, some- 
times, to think of how strong I must have been 
originally. I think I'll last five or ten years 
longer—the rest won't.” 

I was too much pained to reply. 

‘There was that fellow Thornburg, who had 
the little affair with me, you remember, in 
the year ——,” continued Marquis, laughing, 
‘¢ drank himself within a foot of the grave, and 
then, as luck would have it, broke his neck by 
a fall from his horse, after dinner. He was a 
great rascal—he cheated me at cards, if I recall 
rightly —I remember something about it, but 
my memory grows sadly treacherous. ‘Then 
there was Charley and Tom—poor Tom! They 
still keep it up. They are both long since ru- 
ined, and lead wandering lives. I’ve tried to 
reclaim Tom, and—this is a family secret—he 
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gets piles of money from me; but the devil of 
drink’s got him. It’s only a question of soon- 
er or later—poor Tom !—and I cry sometimes 
thinking of him, thinking to what he may 
come, poor fellow! 'Tom’s a good fellow!” 

And for a moment Marquis looked profound- 
ly sorrowful. I could not find it in my heart 
to tell him of the terrible tragedy I had witness- 
ed, and turned the conversation. I found that 
I could easily lead Marquis to any subject, and 
as the effect of the wine he had taken wore off 
I thought it as favorable an opportunity as I 
might obtain to talk upon business. 

Marquis declared that the topic should not 


be introduced until I had been with him for a | 


month; but I vetoed this, and was soon put in 
possession of the points he desired my opinion 
upon. It is only necessary to say that these 
were questions of law, touching the doctrines 
of wills, and indeed it was to write his compli- 
eated will that Marquis sent for me. In spite 
of enormous losses at cards, his property was 
still immense, and every day increased in value; 
and after a general conversation on the subject, 
dinner was announced. 

As I entered the well-remembered apartment, 
where the great dark mahogany table was set 
forth, with its splendid service of plate, I almost 
started at the sight of Jugurtha standing, waiter 
in hand, behind his master’s chair. The sight 
of the servant’s face brought a rush of memo- 
ries, and when he bowed and respectfully smiled 
by way of greeting, it was the same bow and smile 
with which he had handed the pitcher of julep 
to us, before we had risen, ten long years before. 

Marquis apologized for ‘‘ Mrs. Cotesbury’s” 
non-appearance. She was a little unwell to- 
day, and begged to be excused. So we dined 
in solitary state, surrounded by a dozen serv- 
ants, silent, and moving noiselessly, 

The dinner was superb, and my host did full 
justice to it. His constitution was indeed an 
iron one; the immense assaults he had made 
upon it seemed not to have impaired its capac- 
ities of enjoyment, and Marquis ate with the 
air of a trained epicure. I found by my plate 
a semicircle of glasses, variously shaped and of 
different colors, for the numerous wines—Cham- 
pagne, Madeira, hock, sherry, Val de Peiias, 
Bordeaux, etc. ; but to all Marquis’s invitations 
I turned a deaf ear. 

‘**T have drank nothing for ten years,” I said, 
‘“‘and you must excuse me.” 

‘* Nothing for ten years!” cried Marquis, fill- 
ing my glass and his own with Champagne from 
a bottle which Jugurtha had just opened; ‘‘is 
such a thing possible in the nature of human 
things? The idea! Why what a dull life! 
You've kept yourself from a thousand—yes, ten 
thousand glorious delights, Will!” 

** Marquis,” I said, looking him calmly-in the 
face, ‘‘ I’ve kept myself from perdition; and if 
you don’t imitate me, your own prophecy will 
come true.” 

‘“*What prophecy?” he said, sipping his 
Champagne with a good-natured smile. 





‘*The warning you read in Burton's ‘ Anato- 

my.’ ” 
‘* Why, certainly, I remember!” cried Mar- 
quis, shaking with laughter; ‘‘I think I came 
on the word—stop, what word was it?” and 
with contracted brows he seemed trying to re- 
member. 

‘*T will tell you,” I said. 
‘Lear™ 

“So it was; but what are we ‘fashing our 
heads’ with all this nonsense for? Let me give 
you a piece of this duck, and a glass of sherry. 
No? Well, my dear boy, you're a man of taste, 
I despise all these slops. Jugurtha,” turning 
his head, ‘‘take away these glasses and bring 
me some whisky.” 

Jugurtha silently glided to the wine-closet 
and brought forth a common black bottle, which 
he presented to his master on a silver waiter. 

“ After all,” said Marquis, pouring out half 
a tumblerful of the pale yellow liquid, which 
an attentive servant diluted with ice-water, “‘af- 
ter all there’s nothing like good old whisky. 
Your brandies nauseate me, and burn me up, 
but this is the pure agua vita—water of life. 
When I drink it I am surrounded by all the hea- 
then gods and goddesses—ha! ha!—especially 
the goddesses—for ‘never alone come the im- 
mortals !’” 

A harsh, cracked laugh accompanied the 
words, and Marquis drained his whisky at a 
single draught. 

When the dessert was removed from the ta- 
ble Marquis had emptied the whisky bottle, and 
declared himself growing “companionable.” I 
witnessed with astonishment the extraordinary 
amount he drank—for another capacious bottle 
of the heady liquor gradually disappeared be- 
fore his determined attacks. To have remon- 
strated with him for this enormous excess would 
have been purely gratuitous. It was plainly a 
fixed, daily habit, and I could only sit silent 
and gaze at my companion, who refused to rise 
‘*till he had finished his allowance.” 

I was compelled to yield; and on that after- 
noon listened to talk such as, for wild and brill- 
iant vigor, penetrating criticism, and dazzling 
subtlety, I had never heard from mortal in this 
world, nor shall hear. The liquids he had 
drunk seemed simply to warm his intellect to 
its normal state—to arouse the mental energy of 
this extraordinary man—and when some weird 
extravagance marred his vivid sentences, it was 
not caused by what he had drunken now, but 
the warping of the brain, resulting from habit- 
ual excess. I shall only add, in ending my 
sketch of a scene acutely painful to me, though 
crammed with tragic interest, that I have never 
met with the human intellect which exhibited 
such splendid grace and strength; never heard 
the talker who poured out such grand ideas in 
such gorgeous and imperial profusion. I some- 
times sit and wonder now if the Enemy of 
Souls was not personally present in what is his 
best emblem—the fiery liquid, and if he di, 
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to utter the most disgusting oaths. 
coach stopped for the night these men had an 
altercation with the driver, who declined at- 
tempting a very dangerous piece of road in the 
pitch darkness. He remained stubborn and im- 
movable, and the quarrelsome passengers finally 
staggered off to the bar-room of the tavern, where 
they called for whisky punches, and applied 
themselves assiduously to the task of ‘‘ making 
a night of it.” 

As they passed me I thought there was some- 
thing familiar in their faces, bloated and blotched 
by habits of confirmed intemperance, and the 
idea occurred to me that I had defended one 
at least of them in a criminal trial some years 
before. I could not be certain of this, however, 
and dismissed the subject from my mind, select- 
ing another apartment for reading my newspa- 
per, and glad to get away from their drunken 
revelry. At ten o'clock, as I passed the door 


of the bar-room, I saw the two men wrestling | 
with each other, and uttering oaths mingled with | 


dranken laughter; and then, not wishing to sad- 
den myself further with the spectacle, I retired 
to sleep. 

I had slept two or three hours, I suppose, when 
a sudden outcry, followed by the explosion of a 
pistol, suddenly awakened me. I hastily drew 


on my clothes and descended to the lower floor, 
where a confused crowd of persons, and lights 
moving about, indicated some terrible source of 
excitement. I shall never forget the horrible 
spectacle which greeted my eyes as I entered 


thecommon room. At two paces from the door, 
one of the two men I had left drinking lay dead, 
with a terrible wound in his forehead, evident- 
ly produced by the ball of a pistol; at the oth- 
er end of the apartment, his companion was 
supported in the arms of the landlord—his breast 
covered with blood, his countenance as pale as 
ashes. He was evidently dying, and indeed 
expired in a few minutes after my entrance. 
But before his eyes became glazed we exchanged 
a glance which made me draw back, faint and 
shuddering. I had recognized in that changed 
look of the dying my friend of other days, Tom 
Francis. An examination of the other’s face 
revealed also the fact that his companion was 
the kindest of good fellows—the sunbeam of our 
old reyels—poor Charley Ashton. 

For a time my horror and grief were too great 
for speech; but at last I inquired the particu- 
lars of the shocking event. The companions 
had continued to sit up and order fresh drink 
long after every one had retired, despite the re- 
monstrances of the landlord ; and with each ad- 
ditional potation they grew more wild and un- 
governable. Commencing a playful altercation, 
they had grappled in a laughing wrestle, but 
the rough play irritated them both. The land- 
lord said that he first comprehended this dan- 
gerous change of feeling from their voices, but, 
quickly as he hastened from his post behind 
the counter, he had been unable to part them. 
Drawing a knife from his bosom one of them 
had plunged it into the other’s heart—and then, 
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recoiling with wild horror at the deed, had drawn 
a pistol, and placing it to his forehead, put an 
end to his own life. 

I shall not attempt to convey an impression 
of my feelings at this terrible tragedy. The 
murder and suicide of two men who had been 
my close friends communicated to my nature 
a shock which it did not recover from for years. 
I pray that never while I live a similar spectacle 
may be presented to my eyes. The dead bodies 
were solemnly removed, few words were spoken, 
and on the next day, when we continued our 
journey, little was said of the occurrence. It 
was something too awful even for conversation. 

I reached —— at four in the evening, and at 
five had made my toilet, and presented my- 
self at the door of Marquis Cotesbury’s splendid 
mansion, once so familiar. 

V.—MARQUIS COTESBURY AT THIRTY-SIX. 

I had not been in the well-remembered receiv- 
ing-room five minutes when Marquis entered. 
His appearance shocked me profoundly. All 
his bloom and beauty of countenance had disap- 
peared, his cheeks were sunken and flushed, 
his eyes bloodshot, and of a lack-lustre appear- 
ance, and as he came toward me I perceived 
that his gait was unsteady, and at one moment 
he was compelled to catch the corner of a mar- 
ble table to keep himself from staggering. 

‘* Why, how are you, my dear Will?” he said, 
shaking my hand warmly, and looking at me 
with his old kind glance. ‘It’s good for sore 
eyes to see you, my boy, and you see my eyes 
are not far from that—rings round ’em, and 
sunken—drink, drink; I told you how it would 
be—ha! ha!—but you? You look as fresh as 
a May morning, my youngster !” 

And Marguis gazed at me again with his kind, 
good eyes, until tears nearly rushed from my 
own. 

‘*Oh, my dear Marquis! my dear friend,” 
I could not help saying, “it pains me to the 
heart to see you looking soill. Ten years have 
worsted you painfully—very painfully.” 

Marquis steadied himself by a chair and sat 
down, with a laugh. 

‘That's true, Will, my boy. Ten years of 
drink are enough to hurt any constitution, and 
mine was of iron. I am really astonished, some- 
times, to think of how strong I must have been 
originally. I think I'll last five or ten years 
longer—the rest won't.” 

I was too much pained to reply. 

‘‘There was that fellow Thornburg, who had 
the little affair with me, you remember, in 
the year ——,” continued Marquis, laughing, 
‘« drank himself within a foot of the grave, and 
then, as luck would have it, broke his neck by 
a fall from his horse, after dinner. He was a 
great rascal—he cheated me at cards, if I recall 
rightly —I remember something about it, but 
my memory grows sadly treacherous. Then 
there was Charley and Tom—poor Tom! They 
still keep it up. They are both long since ru- 
ined, and lead wandering lives. I’ve tried to 
reclaim Tom, and—this is a family secret—he 
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gets piles of money from me; but the devil of 
drink’s got him. It’s only a question of soon- 
er or later—poor Tom !—and I cry sometimes 
thinking of him, thinking to what he may 
come, poor fellow! ‘Tom’s a good fellow!” 

And for a moment Marquis looked profound- 
ly sorrowful. I could not find it in my heart 
to tell him of the terrible tragedy I had witness- 
ed, and turned the conversation. I found that 
I could easily lead Marquis to any subject, and 
as the effect of the wine he had taken wore off 
I thought it as favorable an opportunity as I 
might obtain to talk upon business. 

Marquis declared that the topic should not 
be introduced until I had been with him for a 
month; but I vetoed this, and was soon put in 
possession of the points he desired my opinion 
upon. It is only necessary to say that these 
were questions of law, touching the doctrines 
of wills, and indeed it was to write his compli- 
eated will that Marquis sent for me. In spite 
of enormous losses at cards, his property was 
still immense, and every day increased in value; 
and after a general conversation on the subject, 
dinner was announced. 

As I entered the well-remembered apartment, 


where the great dark mahogany table was set | 


forth, with its splendid service of plate, I almost 
started at the sight of Jugurtha standing, waiter 
in hand, behind his master’s chair. The sight 
of the servant’s face brought a rush of memo- 
ries, and when he bowed and respectfully smiled 
by way of greeting, it was the same bow and smile 


with which he had handed the pitcher of julep 
to us, before we had risen, ten long years before. 
Marquis apologized for ‘‘ Mrs. Cotesbury’s”’ 


non-appearance. She was a little unwell to- 
day, and begged to be excused. So we dined 
in solitary state, surrounded by a dozen serv- 
ants, silent, ani moving noiselessly, 

The dinner was superb, and my host did full 
justice to it. His constitution was indeed an 
iron one; the immense assaults he had made 
upon it seemed not to have imp:ired its capac- 
ities of enjoyment, and Marquis ate with the 
air of a trained epicure. I found by my plate 
a semicircle of glasses, variously shaped and of 
different colors, for the numerous wines—Cham- 
pagne, Madeira, hock, sherry, Val de Pejias, 
Bordeaux, etc. ; but to all Marquis's invitations 
I turned a deaf ear. 

**T have drank nothing for ten years,” I said, 
‘and you must excuse me.” 

‘* Nothing for ten years!” cried Marquis, fill- 
ing my glass and his own with Champagne from 
a bottle which Jugurtha had just opened; ‘‘ is 
such a thing possible in the nature of human 
things? ‘The idea! Why what a dull life! 
You've kept yourself from a thousand—yes, ten 
thousand glorious delights, Will!” 

** Marquis,” I said, looking him calmly in the 
face, ‘* I’ve kept myself from perdition; and if 
you don’t imitate me, your own prophecy will 
come true.” 

‘What prophecy?” he said, sipping his 
Champagne with a good-natured smile. 





‘*The warning you read in Burton's ‘ Anato- 
m he ” 

Cewhy, certainly, I remember!” cried Mar- 
quis, shaking with laughter; ‘‘I think I came 
on the word—stop, what word was it?” and 
with contracted brows he seemed trying to re- 
member. 

‘*T will tell you,” I said. 
‘ Lost” 

“So it was; but what are we ‘fashing our 
heads’ with all this nonsense for? Let me give 
you a piece of this duck, and a glass of sherry. 
No? Well, my dear boy, you're a man of taste, 
I despise all these slops. Jugurtha,” turning 
his head, ‘“‘take awey these glasses and bring 
me some whisky.” 

Jugurtha silently glided to the wine-closet 
and brought forth a common black bottle, which 
he presented to his master on a silver waiter. 

“ After all,” said Marquis, pouring out half 
a tumblerful of the pale yellow liquid, which 
an attentive servant diluted with ice-water, “af- 
ter all there’s nothing like good old whisky. 
Your Lrandies nauseate me, and burn me up, 
but this is the pure agua vita—water of life. 
When I drink it I am surrounded by all the hea- 
then gods and goddesses—ha! ha!—especially 
the goddesses—for ‘never alone come the im- 
mortals !’” 

A harsh, cracked laugh accompanied the 
words, and Marquis drained his whisky at a 
single draught. 

When the dessert was removed from the ta- 
ble Marquis had emptied the whisky bottle, and 
declared himself growing “companionable.” I 
witnessed with astonishment the extraordinary 
amount he drank—for another capacious bottle 
of the heady liquor gradually disappeared be- 
fore his determined attacks. To have remon- 
strated with him for this enormous excess would 
have been purely gratuitous. It was plainly a 
fixed, daily habit, and I could only sit silent 
and gaze at my companion, who refused to rise 
‘till he had finished his allowance.” 

I was compelled to yield; and on that after- 
noon listened to talk such as, for wild and brill- 
iant vigor, penetrating criticism, and dazzling 
subtlety, I had never heard from mortal in this 
world, nor shall hear. The liquids he had 
drunk seemed simply to warm his intellect to 
its normal state—to arouse the mental energy of 
this extraordinary man—and when some weird 
extravagance marred his vivid sentences, it was 
not caused by what he had drunken now, but 
the warping of the brain, resulting from habit- 
ual excess. I shall only add, in ending my 
sketch of a scene acutely painful to me, though 
crammed with tragic interest, that I have never 
met with the human intellect which exhibited 
such splendid grace and strength; never heard 
the talker who poured out such grand ideas in 
such gorgeous and imperial profusion. I some- 
times sit and wonder now if the Enemy of 
Souls was not personally present in what is his 
best emblem—the fiery liquid, and if he d 
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thought—giving him logic, criticism, pathos, | 
humor, satire, scoffing, and sneers—and laugh- 
ing from behind the bottle as he listened and | 
wondering at the matchless intellect he ane 
roused to this wild activity. 

When we rose there was the same unsteady | 
gait observable in Marquis, and the slight hesi- 
tation of speech I had noticed in the morning. 
Beyond this he e2.hibited tune of the evidences 
of intoxication. I returned to my lodgings, 
and on the next day, shutting myself up in my 
chamber, accomplished the legal business which 
my friend requested at my hands. It was Mar- 
quis’s will, as I said, and Providence decreed, 
in its good pleasure, that many charitable pub- 
lic institutions should know and admire the dis- 
criminating benevolence of this singular man. 

On the next day, the last of my stay, I was 
compelled, much against my wishes, to attend 
a great dinner-party which Marquis had assem- 
bled in compliment to me—at which some of 


} 


judges of the day were present—and at this en- 
tertainment I saw Mrs. Cotesbury for the only 
time during my visit. Plainly the intelligence 
of her brother’s awful death had not reached 
her; or, if she knew of it, her powers of self- 
control were immense. Marquis was undoubt- 
edly ignorant of it. 

The beautiful Caroline Francis of old times 
was terribly changed. Her countenance had 
lost all its bloom and roundness; and from the 


thin, pale face looked forth a pair of haggard 
eyes, filled with an expression of silent suffer- 


ing and rigid endurance of pain. Her gait 
was slow and unsteady, as is seen in confirmed 
invalids ; and when she gravely inclined to me, 
and gave me her cold, white hand, I felt as 
though I had exchanged salutations with a 
ghost. A single daughter had been the result 
of the mazriage, but the child, whose name was 
Aurora, did not appear at the set dinner. 

I shall not dwell upon the splendid banquet, 
from which Mrs. Cotesbury made her escape at 
the earliest moment which etiquette would per- 
mit—gliding past me noiselessly like a shadow, 
and impressing me more powerfully than before 
with the idea that she belonged to another state 
of being. ‘The company were a set of bon vi- 
vans, men of the old school, who drank deep 
and played high, as though to revenge them- 
selves in passionate stimulants for the toil and 
burden of their public stations. On that even- 
ing I saw senators drowse, and heard them 
stammer witless jests, or unworthy anecdotes ; 
great lawyers exchanged fucetie which I will 
not repeat; judges nodded under the effect of 
their potations, and abdicated the dignity of 
Themis for the cap and bells of Harlequin. It 
was a wild revel, and the wildest reveler of all 
was Marquis. ‘The quantities of wine which 
he drank were perfectly astounding. As be- 
fore, however, the wine produced merely a 
slight change in his voice, and a species of un- 

eadiness in walking, when, the banquet over, 


| shadow passing over his face. 
the most celebrated statesmen, lawyers, and | 


| for youth! 





ed the way to the card-tables. 


Here the playing was on a scale correspond- 
ing to the excesses which had preceded it. Mar- 
quis and Judge e’ aged each other, and in 
an hour Marquis had won two thousand dollars. 
He lit a fresh cigar, and recommenced. When, 
an hour afterward, the party broke up, Marquis 
had lost his winnings and five thousand dollars 
in addition. He scribbled a line in his check- 
book, and tearing out the leaf, pushed it to the 


| Judge with a gay laugh—the most careless im- 


aginable. 

But I shall not dwell further upon the party. 
In half an hour Marquis and myself were left 
alone. He drew a full decanter of sherry to 
him, and emptying his glass, said, 

‘* A jolly set, eh, Will? All men of distine- 
tion. What a humbug distinction is! Here’s 
something better!” 

And he refilled his glass. I did not reply. 

** You saw Caroline,” he continued, a slight 
** Poor thing! 
she’s not in good health. Some people would 
say that made them drink, but, you sce, 'm 
more candid, my boy. I drink because it’s good 
for me—my youth comes back tome. Hurrah 
Confusion to old age, with its cares 
and its wrinkles! Eat, drink, and be merry is 
my motto, mon gargon, even if to-morrow we die. 
And that reminds me you're going to-morrow— 
and haven’t seen my little Aurora. Jugurtha!” 

The confidential servant glided from the shad- 
ow of the door-way, in which he had been lost, so 
noiselessly that I almost started. 

**Tell nurse to bring Miss Aurora.” 

I. remonstrated strongly against taking the 
child from her bed, and declared that it was 
most-unreasonable. But Jugurtha was gone, as 
he came, like a shadow, and Marquis greeted 
my remonstrance with a gay laugh. A strange 
look, like that of a sleep-walker, began to ap- 
pear in his eyes as he continued to drink; and 
I gazed in painful absorption at the curious 
spectacle. It seemed as if no amount of drink 
could intoxicate this iron man—he dreamed 
while awake, that was all. 

In a few moments the nurse, who had hur- 
riedly dressed herself, appeared, leading in the 
girl of seven, who wore only a little figured gown 
over her night-dress, her small, white feet hav- 
ing been hastily thrust into embroidered slip- 
pers. She was a child of rare, almost angelic, 
beauty, with chestnut hair profusely curling, 
violet eyes, and lips of a sad sweetness. 

At sight of her I saw pass over Marquis’s 
face an expression of the deepest love; and 
when he held out his arms and, spoke to her, 
his strident voice melted into music. But the 
child for a moment shrank from him—yielding 
at last to his caresses with a cold respect, and 
even, it seemed, some fear. The quick and jeal- 
ous eye of the father discerned it, and a shadow 
of acute wretchedness made his brow gloomy. 
There was no anger, however; and releasing her 
with grave tenderness, he kissed her brow, and 
bade the nurse reconduct her up-stairs. She 
disappeared as she came, bestowing upon me as 
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she went a look so filled with strange pathos and 
settled sorrow that it haunted me for years. 

As the door closed Marquis let his powerful | 
hand fall upon the delicate stand containing the | 
wine —carried away, it seemed, by a rush of | 
feeling. The table yielded, and its contents | 
were hurled to the floor. Then rising, the un- | 
happy man for some moments paced the apart- 
ment with rapid and unsteady steps, passing his | 
hand more than once across his eyes. _When 
he again fell into his seat, I saw that there were 
fiery tears in them. 

‘“‘You have seen,” he murmured, hoarsely, | 
‘*my own child is afraid of me!—my Aurora, 
my little flower, whose slightest happiness I 
would purchase with my life! 


They have told 


Roman emperors. But the long-delayed retri- 
bution came on surely. One day I was sum- 
moned by a hurried letter from Mrs. Cotesbury 
to come and see my poor friend. I hastened to 
, and again entered the splendid mansion, 
which even now conveys to my mind, whenever 
I pass it, the idea of an arena upon which has 
been enacted some wild carnival—the stage of 
a dazzling comedy, ending in tragedy and tears 
—the scene of some superb banquet, where the 
revelers wear roses on their hair, and roses 
wreathe the plate—roses which turn into blood, 
and then vanish! An imperial music, sound- 
ing over orgies dead and gone, is ever in my 
ears as I pass that house—a wild, maa music, 
| which changes at last to a funeral march—as 





her that I cause her mother’s sickness, and her | the joy and laughter of the revelers pass away, 
heart is already gone from me—wretched me!” | and end in sobbing and sighing. 


And I saw two scalding tears escape through 
the fingers covering his eyes. 


I saw again this strange man of whom I have 
tried to speak. The carnival of his life was 


‘*T, who love my child more than life—I can | quite over—his cup had come to the dregs—the 


not gain her heart! She fears me, shrinks 


bubbles, and sparkle, and delicious flavor had all 


from me, shudders when I caress her, and I | gone — only the bitterness of death remained. 


love her more than my own soul!” 


| If I was shocked on my former visit, when I 


} 


Never have I heard a cry of such profound = the change in his once noble face, my pain 


wretchedness wrung more despairingly from the 
depths of the human heart. It was a spectacle of 
agony unspeakable to listen to the unhappy man 
thus mourning the coldness of his own child! 

I will not repeat what I saidtohim. I spoke 
as I should have spoken to one whom I loved 
and regarded with inexpressible sympathy and 
compassion. I dare not attempt to detail our 
passionate interview. 

All my words fell unheeded. No human 
voice ever seemed to affect this strange charac- 
ter. He even appeared to regain his custom- 
ary carelessness as I spoke, and once or twice 
he laughed when I painted the wretched effects 
of his deplorable habit. 

** You are right, Will,” he said, at last, in a 
husky voice. ‘It’s killing me. I’m — ‘lost’ 
—you remember the word. But there’s no help 
for it. You see, my boy, the devil's got hold of 
me — but he has not conquered. You see my 
hand’s steady yet!” 

And catching the decanter by the neck, he 
hurled it full in the centre of a magnificent mir- 
ror, which burst into a thousand pieces, and fell 
to the floor with a tremendous crash. I rose 
sorrowfully, and held out my hand. 

**Ah!” cried Marquis, laughing, ‘don’t 
mind my little jokes! You are going so soon, 
eh? Well, take care of yourself, old fellow! 
As for me, I’m not going to bed yet. I haven't 
commenced drinking. Jugurtha!” 

The servant appeared, silent and respectful, 
like an attendant imp. 

** Jugurtha, the whisky !” 

VL—THE END OF THE DRAMA. 

My sad narrative approaches its termination. 
After the scenes which I have just related, Mar- 
quis Cotesbury and myself did not meet again 
for seven years. 

They had been seven years of such excesses 
as we only read of in the strange annals of the 


was now a hundred-fold greater—for the inform- 
| ing essence of the mighty structure had gone to 
| complete decay. The grand intellect had nearly 
| burned to the socket to disappear in acrid smoke, 
| the imperial reason was dethroned and lay-in 
the dust, the demon had half seized upon his prey 
to bear it away into the gulf of despair. 

I found Mrs. Cotesbury in a rapid decline, 
tended unceasingly by her daughter Aurora, 
now a sweet girl of fourteen. Of the head of 
the house I scarcely dare speak; it is my task, 
however, and I must fulfill it briefly. 

I found Marquis a raving maniac. It was 
the result of such a train of excesses—they were 
afterward described to me—as I wonder did not 
hurl him, months before, violently into his grave. 
Of late years, they informed me, he had seem- 
ed to be possessed of a burning thirst which no 
amount of drink could slake. Whisky had been 
literally his food and drink, for latterly his di- 
gestive organs had given way, and no longer 
performed their functions, The moment came, 
finally, when even the capacity of swallowing 
failed the unfortunate man, and his physicians 
—the most celebrated of the whole State—fear- 
ed that he would die of simple starvation. 

I can not repeat the thousand tales of his 
mad excesses, his disgraceful courses—courses 
by which he dishonored the name of his noble 
father, and hurried his sick and suffering wife 
into her grave. I would not raise the curtain 
which rests upon the terrible drama—open the 
volume containing the woeful record. Some- 
thing is due to the once noble nature, the gen- 
erous heart, the lofty intellect in ruins. Let 
human charity cover such things, not excuse or 
defend them; we need ourselves such charity 
for sins differing, it may be, in degree only. I 
shall not speak, therefore, of the mad extrava- 
gances of my poor friend, of his insane revels, 
his awful acts when crazed by the impossibility 
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thought—giving him logic, criticism, ‘pathos, 
humor, satire, scoffing, and sneers—and laugh- 
ing from behind the bottle as he listened and 
wondering at the matchless intellect he had 
roused to this wild activity. 

When we rose there was the same unsteady 
gait observable in Marquis, and the slight hesi- 
tation of speech I had noticed in the morning. 





Here the playing was on a scale correspond- 
ing to the excesses which had preceded it. Mar- 





quis and Judge engaged each other, and in 
an hour Marquis had won two thousand dollars. 
He lit a fresh cigar, and recommenced. When, 
an hour afterward, the party broke up, Marquis 
had lost his winnings and five thousand dollars 
in addition. He scribbled a line in his check- 


Beyond this he exhibited none of the evidences | book, and tearing out the leaf, pushed it to the 
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uver ler nignt-dress, her small, white feet hav- 
ing been hastily thrust into embroidered slip- 
pers. She was a child of rare, almost angelic, 
beauty, with chestnut hair profusely curling, 
violet eyes, and lips of a sad sweetness. 

At sight of her I saw pass over Marquis’s 
face an expression of the deepest love; and 
when he held out his arms and spoke to her, 
his strident voice melted into music. But the 
child for a moment shrank from him—yielding 
at last to his caresses with a cold respect, and 
even, it seemed, some fear. The quick and jeal- 
ous eye of the father discerned it, and a shadow 
of acute wretchedness made his brow gloomy. 
There was no anger, however; and releasing her 
with grave tenderness, he kissed her brow, and 
bade the nurse reconduct her up-stairs. She 
disappeared as she came, bestowing upon me as 
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she went a look so filled with strange pathos and | Roman emperors. But the long-delayed retri- 


settled sorrow that it haunted me for years. 
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As the door closed Marquis let his powerful | moned by a hurried letter from Mrs. Cotesbury 
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sorrowfully, and held out my hand. 

** Ah!” cried Marquis, laughing, ‘don’t 
mind my little jokes! You are going so soon, 
eh? Well, take care of yourself, old fellow! 
As for me, I’m not going to bed yet. I haven't 
commenced drinking. Jugurtha!” 

The servant appeared, silent and respectful, 
like an attendant imp. 

** Jugurtha, the whisky !” 

VL—THE END OF THE DRAMA. 

My sad narrative approaches its termination. 
After the scenes which I have just related, Mar- 
quis Cotesbury and myself did not meet again 
for seven years. 

They had been seven years of such excesses 
as we only read of in the strange annals of the 
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—the most celebrated of the whole State—fear- 
ed that he would die of simple starvation. 

I can not repeat the thousand tales of his 
mad excesses, his disgraceful courses—courses 
by which he dishonored the name of his noble 
father, and hurried his sick and suffering wife 
into her grave. I would not raise the curtain 
which rests upon the terrible drama—open the 
volume containing the woeful record. Some- 
thing is due to the once noble nature, the gen- 
erous heart, the lofty intellect in ruins. Let 
human charity cover such things, not excuse or 
defend them; we need ourselves such -charity 
for sins differing, it may be, in degree only. I 
shall not speak, therefore, of the mad extrava- 
gances of my poor friend, of his insane revels, 
his awful acts when crazed by the impossibility 
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of retaining on his stomach what had grown to 
I shall 
mention but one sad act, because it concerns 
my narrative. In one of his mad moments they 
had introduced into the apartment his little Au- 
rora, hoping that the sight of the child would 
It was an 
ill-advised act, and the result was most afflict- 
ing. The unhappy man had not recognized his 


be the very necessity of his existence. 


tend to calm his horrible delirium. 


daughter; his tottering brain had conceived the 


idea that the figure before him was that of a. 
beautiful fiend come to betray him. In his hor- 
ror and fear he had broken from those who held 
him, and, with his hand, struck the child vio- 
lently, inflicting a cruel wound on her cheek. 
Aurora fainted and fell, as though struck by 
lightning, and they hastily bore her from the 


apartment. 


I arrived on the day succeeding this terrible 
scene, and entered the chamber of the unfortu- 
In a corner, erect, motionless, and 
silent, stood the eternal figure of Jugurtha, and 
in his measured and respectful salute I discern- 


nate man. 


ed no change. Marquis was in an apathetic 


state, and two physicians were whispering at 


his bedside. 

I drew the curtain, and looked upon him. I 
shall never forget that face. It makes me thrill 
now—the simple memory—with a strange and 
awful horror and compassion. I would I had 
never seen it. A deadly pallor quite covered 
it; the eyes were deeply sunken in what ap- 
peared to be immense caverns beneath the lord- 
ly brows ; the lips scarcely met over the teeth, 
and the whole countenance was as gaunt and 
sinister as that of a corpse. 

I turned away, and drawing one of the phy- 
sicians aside—he was a man of great celebrity 
—asked if there was any chance of recovery ? 

‘* Mr. Cotesbury’s case is quite hopeless, Sir,” 
wis the reply. ‘We do not anticipate his liv- 
ing throughout the night. No remedies can 
now reach him.” 

I bowed my head with a grief and suffering 
too deep for tears. In response to my further 
questions Dr. —— said there was little likeli- 
hood of any farther delirium. Nature was worn 
out. His passing away would probably be quite 
tranquil. 

And so it proved. At three in the morning 
he began to sink, and with this giving away of 
his strength his mental powers seemed to re- 
vive. He smiled faintly as his eye met mine, 
and murmured, 

** Thank you, Will—you always loved me.” 

He then asked for his wife and daughter, 
They came in hastily. Poor Marquis took a 
hand of each, and said : 

“My wife, my child, I shall soon die; can 
you forgive me?” 

The tones of his voice were unspeakably ten- 
der and sweet ; and poor Mrs. Cotesbury could 
only sink upon her knees, and, with long-re- 
pressed love, cover the thin hand she held with 
kisses. A smile of happiness diffused itself over 


weak arm and placed it around the neck of 
Aurora. As he did so the fresh wound upon 
her cheek caught his eye, and he asked who 
had hurt his darling ? 

‘*No one—it is nothing, dear, dear papa!” 
cried the child, bursting into tears, and pressing 
her cheek to his own, with deep sobs. He drew 
her closer to him, and then I saw from his eyes 
that he wished to speak to me. I bent down. 

**Do you remember, Will,” he murmured, 
‘that night? Your words were not wholly 
vain. Do you know I prayed that night? My 
child and you broke my stubborn heart! I have 
prayed often since, with scbs and tears; but my 
terrible, fatal habit brought me here inexorably. 
Yes; and yet—and yet I dare to hope—I do not 
yield to utter despair—‘ Lost! lost!’ that rung 
in my ears a long time. But ’tis no longer my 
haunting dread! Will—come closer—you sce 
I'm—faint—” 

Here Marquis paused for some moments, over- 
come by weakness, and gasping for breath. 

** Poor and—wretched,” he added, in a mur- 
mur. ‘‘I try—to trust in my Saviour. Will 
—my dear old friend—take care of my wife— 
and my child—” 

The voice died away, and soon afterward Mrs. 
Cotesbury and Aurora were warned that too 
much excitement was injurious to the invalid. 
**It is only to spare their feelings,” said the 
old physician as the door closed; “he can not 
live another hour.” 

And so it proved. In less than an hour Mar- 
quis Cotesbury had passed away ; the cold body 
which lay before me was all that remained of 
that splendid and matchless being. The soul 
had fled to the awful account with its Creator. 
Let me not dare to penetrate that vail and 
speculate upon the mysteries it shrouds. 

I shall pass over a year now, and terminate 
my narrative in a very few words. I was left 
the executor of my friend’s estate, and his will 
directed that a life-interest in his entire proper- 
ty should inure to his wife, to revert on her death 
to his daughter in fee-sirsple; and in case of 
Aurora’s death without issue the immense prop- 
erty was to go to various benevolent institutions. 
Mrs. Cotesbury died in less than a year after 
her husband, and Aurora never lived to reach 
seventeen. The unhappy scenes of her child- 
hood seemed to have broken her strength, and 
she slowly passed away in a decline which term- 
inated her days. I was with her when she died, 
and we had much conversation about her fa- 
ther, my friend, whose memory she seemed to 
love and cherish with a sort of fearful fondness, 
which impressed me strangely. 

Iremember the smile on her face as she was go- 
ing away from me; it was like that upon the wan 
countenance of Marquis Cotesbury. We placed 
her “‘ pure and unpolluted flesh” in a grave be- 
tween her mother and her father. There, wait- 
ing the final trump, they take their repose. May 
they rest in peace, and rise to the life everlast- 
ing—the roses blooming on their graves be 








the wan face of Marquis, and then he raised his 





changed to the pure lilies of eternal peace. 
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le a clerk in the office of Plutus Pilpay; 
He’s thirty—I'm fifty, or near; 

His income’s at least seven hundred a day, 
While mine’s seven fifty a year; 

Fine broadcloth his coat, while coarse home-spun I weer ; 
He’s booted, while I am but shod; 

All’s one! with us both, back and feet must go bare 
When we travel the highway of God! 


His house is a wonder—in fact, ’'ve been told 
That ’twas shown at a quarter a peep! 

There are gardens and aviaries, velvet and gold— | 
In short, every thing that’s not cheap. 

‘There’s a chapel, in which ’tis a pleasure to pray; 
Religion made easy for lust ; 

And here, every Sabbath, my master, Pilpay, 
Rehearses the sleep of the Just. 


His table is splendid with crystal and plate, 
His cellar is daintily stored ; 
And there’s no tedious Lazarus begs at his gate 
For the morsels that fall from his *board. 
Seven horses he keeps, though I know that he rides 
In a stage every day of his life; 
But of all his live stock—and he’s others besides— 
The most costly, I hear, is his wife. i! 


Mrs. Pilpay’s the fashion, as far as the art 
Of Madame Le Marabout goes; 
Her bonnets break many a feminine heart, 
And the neighbors cabal o’er her clothes. 
How she rustles along to her pew in Grace Church, 
Most smilingly marshaled by Brown! 
While poor I for some corner laboriously search 
To escape that great autocrat’s frown. 





sae ene 


Mrs. Pilpay kneels close to the altar, while I 





Can scarce catch a glimpse of the shrine; ' 
I wonder if He for whose mercy we cry 
Hears her prayers any better than mine! . 


Does she pray? That’s the question. For sometimes I’ve seen , 
In her hands books suspiciously bound— ! 

Strange volumes got up in unorthodox green, 
And heathenish gilding all round! 


Mrs. Pilpay’s on every Wednesday “at home” 
To all of her sex, save her spouse; 

He on such state occasions is bound not to come 
Within ten rifle-shots of his house. 

For a husband is all very well in his place— 
Which means, in his office down-town ; 4 

But his presence would carry uxorial disgrace 1 
Were he seen in the circles of Brown. f 
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Mrs. Pilpay a very fine woman is thought— 
Tall, dashing, and haughtily bred; 
A splendid complexion—I know where ’tis bought! 
Raven hair—but no more on that head! 
I’ve heard people say she was gay, indiscreet, 
And point with a smile at the “boss ;” 
But, bless you, he’s too much engaged in “the Street” 
With his profit, to think of his loss! 


Many times at my desk, when the checks I fill out 
For the thousands we daily disburse, 

And I’ve lunched upon crackers and apples, and doubt 
If I’ve got fifty cents in my purse, 

I think, spite of Pilpay’s magnificent life, 
Splendid wife, splendid house, and the rest, 

I have got a home too, and a dear little wife 

That I would not exchange for his best. 


My home’s but an attic—a back one, what’s more; 
Our carpet was bought second-hand ; 

Wife makes up the bed, cooks the meals, sweeps the floor, 
Nor e’en to mend shirts is too grand. 

And in one of the coziest ends of the room, 
Snugly nestled ’mid curtains of white, 

Lies a blest little angel, of heavenly bloom, 

Familiarly called ‘ Heart’s Delight!” 





My home’s rather poor, as you see, but I swear 
There is sunshine all over the place— 

A sunshine that breaks from my wife’s golden hair, 
And baby’s miraculous face! 

It gilds the bare wall with a magical tone ; 
It turns our plain platters to gold; 

Yet we have not got that alchemistical stone 

So sought by the sages of old. 


My wife does not purchase her dresses up-town, 
And seldom gets any thing new; 

But she makes better show with a dimity gown 
Than I think Mrs. Pilpay could do. 

Her bonnet needs no finer roses than those 
That ruddily glow in her cheeks; 

Nor has Mrs. Pilpay such pearls as the rows 

That glisten whenever she speaks. 


So though I'm a small clerk with Plutus Pilpay, 
And am shabbily-coated, I fear— 

And although he is worth seven hundred a day, 
And I seven fifty a year— 

I’m richer than he in the treasures of life, 
In spite of his horses and house ; 

For when I was wedded I married a wife, 

While he was fobbed off with a spouse / 
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RACHEL’S REFUSAL. 
“The soul has inalienable rights, and the first of these 
is love." 

A JUNE morning blessed the earth with fra- 

grance and dew, and Rachel, standing on 
the threshold with a little sun-bonnet in her 
hand, lingered a moment to look; the bonnet 
was only in her hand, for her pale, dark com- 
plexion feared no New-England sunshine. 

As she stepped into the scented grass that 
waved its tiny brown spires about the door-step, | 
the full morning sun lit her heavy braids with | 
that hue beloved of old in the dear Italian land, 
a gold-threaded darkness, that matched well the | 
fire and sweetness of her deep eyes—eyes that | 
had a blue expression and a black depth. 

Rachel was a singular compound—she was | 
neither beautiful nor pretty, but peculiarly at- | 
tractive. No one passed or met her without 





“Because there will be no end to the peri- 
patetic patients to overrun your woods and 
hills : sick school-girls ; renewable belles; par- 
sons with bronchitis; lame old beaux; super- 
annuated professors; interesting dyspeptics ; 
and, last and worst, strong-minded women.” 

Rachel laughed merrily at the climax. 

‘* Why do you hate them so bitterly?” said 
she. ‘‘ Did you ever see or know one?” 

** Heaven forbid!” 

‘*T have,” said Rachel, meditatively. ‘1 
once saw a Woman’s Rights Convention.” 

**You!” said I, utterly astonished at the 
idea, 

**Yes; I went with full intention to see wha® 
this odd and painful insurrection of a sex could 
mean. I went to find out women’s rights, and 
I only heard their wrongs—not their wrong.” 

There was a deep, pathetic vibration in her 


asking her name, and every where she went she | tone as she stopped, and my lips opened to 
was afterward remembered with a sudden thrill | question her further, when with a sudden ex- 
of interest and feeling. Part of this was owing | clamation of delight she sprang forward like a 
to her aspect; tall, slight, at times haughty, yet | child, and grasping the stem of a tall kalmia, 


free and careless in action as a deer; eyes that | 
oftenest spoke the soul of softness, yet, forever | 
changeful, could burn with passion, flash with 
anger, or crystallize with scorn; a head power- 
ful and noble; a figure transfused into grace- | 
fulness by the power of vivid emotions ; a voice | 
that vibrated to every thought within; a fluency | 
of speech as marked and expressive in her as it | 
is wont to be vapid and insignificant in other 
women ; and a certain picturesqueness of dress 
and attitude that suited her—and suited me, for 
I loved her. 

We were on our way to the woods that divine 
summer morning, she said, to gather kalmia 
blossoms for a wedding in the village. I knew 
we went for another purpose—to decide once 
for all how blessed or how bleak my life should 
be; but that I alone knew. 

Slowly we ascended the road up the hill-side, 
both silent; the sweet odors of June hung del- 
icate spells in the dew-freshened air, the keen 
mountain-wind slept, and the morning shadows 
lay long and light across the red road. My 
silence was heavier than hers, for she spoke 
first. 

** Look there, Fred!”—we were remotely con- 
nected, and improved the link into cousinship— 
“*now do you see Gray Lake ?” 

I followed the direction of her “ spirit-small 
hand,” and caught a sparkle of water in the edge 
of a deep shadow cast by the village mountain. 

**Is it there the water-cure is established, 
Rachel ?” 

**Yes. Dr. Villeneuve, an old Frenchman, 
has bought the old Pine Woods factory, and is 
fitting it up for a boarding-house, and laying 
pipe from the lake for baths.” 

‘«'There’s an end to the peace of Taunton,” 
said I, as we turned off the high-road into a 
wood-path dim with foliage, and full of the in- 
describable forest scents that whoever has trod- 
den therein knows, but can not analyze. 








‘* Why?” said Rachel, wondering. 
Vor. XV.—No. 90.—3 E 


bent its crowned head down for me to see, 

**Ts not that lovely ?” said she. 

*‘ Beautiful !—beautiful and strange,” said I, 
answering my thought rather than her words ; 
for the picture was singularly charming; her 
face, wan, spiritual, and unearthly in its brill- 
iant and rapid expressions, surrounded by a 
cloud of those perfectly-tinted, roseate inex- 
pressive blooms. Life, love, intelligence—and 
for its shadow beauty, proud and fatally honey- 
ed, inodorous, soulless. 

Far beyond, the hemlock wood was full of 
dawn-pink blossoms, each tiny and quaintly- 
angled cup as perfect as if it were the sole flow- 
er of earth—some clusters white as clouds at 
noon, except for the deep crimson specks and 
lines within—others delicately flushed like snow- 
drifts at sunsetting—and others yet of that deep, 
cool pink that precedes a Spring morning, and 
foretells an April day of showers. 

Soon were Rachel’s arms filled; and as the 
day was yet in its early hours, we wandered 
down a well-known path that brought us to a 
rude and rocky seat on the edge of Nepasset 
brook, which brawled loudly beneath us, and 
silvered the gray rocks with ripples and foam. 
I took from Rachel her gay burden, and anchor- 
ing the stems with a stone in a tiny bay of the 
brook, that they might not wither, we both sat 
down, and for a moment sat in silence — the 
clean, aromatic odor of the hemlocks, the irre- 
pressible mirth and warble of the water, the soft 
wind that whispered above us, and then died 
away in a vague murmur, wandering through 
the woods—all these, with mystical charm, laid 
silence upon our lips like a finger; and when 
Rachel spoke at last, she said, 

**T used to come here with Ellen.” 

Ellen was my dead wife; and now I loved 
Rachel. Yet I had loved my wife truly, and as 
a man loves the woman he marries for love. 
She was tender, impulsive, imperfect ; good and 
gentle to me, if not to others. I did not wor- 
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ship, but I loved her deeply. 

little child, and died. . 

_ ‘They misjudge men who say they can love 
‘but once. I believe it is true of women; but 
rarely, almost never, of men. 

I loved Rachel now as I had never loved be- 
fore. I knew her to be my superior in genius, 
in education, in character, but also to have un- 
der these ‘traits the fervent and deep heart that 
is the pre-eminent heritage of such a character ; 
and while she satisfied my mind and elevated 
my life by her unconscious greatness and good- 
ness, I knew she had it in her power to fill my 
heart ir its unsounded depths with love so in- 
€ense, 8) pure, so vivid, that I trembled at the 
mere afid audacious imagination that it might 
be mine. Here I had come to ask it; and she 
had even here spoken of my dead wife softly, 
tenderly, reverently—for she, too, had loved her, 
and knew my sorrow at her loss. I took the 
tiny hand that lay upon the rock beside me and 
kissed it. She knew that I thanked her, yet she 
sighed, and cast a little flower I had given her far 
into the water. Then we both sat speechless. 

A sudden start of Rachel’s aroused me. Her 
face was of a deadly pallor, and the teeth set in 
her small lip, while both hands were pressed 
upon her side till the veins grew cord-like un- 
der the fine skin. 

**Rachel, what ails you?” said I, alarmed at 
her expression of anguish. She turned her 
large eyes toward me, and tried to smile. She 
could not speak, but that look was more painful 
than a shriek. 

I dipped some water from the brook in a leaf 
and brought it to her, and I saw that the living 
color had returned to her face, the bitten lip was 
released, and though she panted and was speech- 
less, the stress of pain was evidently past. She 
‘leaned her head upon the rock against which 
the seat rested, and I could see the grasp of 
euffering release its hold, her hands relax, and 
her whole aspect assume that languor which fol- 
dows such pangs. She turned toward me with a 
lovely smile, recognizing my anxiety, and said, 

“Tt was only a side-ache, Fred.” 

‘But do you see no physician—take nothing 
for it?” said I. 

“Yes, I asked the doctor. 
only be patient while it lasts.” 

** And he thinks it will leave you in time ?” 

‘*Yes,” said she, but with a strange vibration 
in the tone that haunted me long after, and now 
haunts me forever. 

I thought then she was nervous possibly, and 
that my kindest act would be to divert her a 
moment from herself—an easy task with her, 
who scarcely hada self; so I said, 

**You were speaking of women’s wrongs, 
Rachel. Do you, then, believe their so-called 
rights to be but the antithetical expression of 
these wrongs ?” 

A little spark glimmered in her eye and fired 
her cheek. 

**T think them less than that, Fred. Wo- 


She left me one 


He says I must 


er one deep and unconfessed wrong that is their; 
peculiarly. They would all be happy and quiet 
if men knew how to rule them. Evil or mis- 
taken rule underlies all rebellion.” 

‘*What is the matter with man’s rule, that 
you charge it with such entire failure? Are we 
all tyrants ?” 

“No, only unconsciously in the wrong, most 
of you. There is but one way to guide women, 
and that is to love them enough. Women do 
not live happily from reason, or in duty merely. 
Their fullest life is in emotion—a thing that is, 
in old Sir Thomas Brown’s quaint phrase, ‘an 
arabesque,’ only to men.” 

‘* But your strong-minded women do not say 
so, Rachel. Indeed, I think they would con- 
sider themselves insulted by your view of the 
subject.” 

“Very possibly. They do not all know it 
consciously. They attempt to be reasonable 
that they may insure a hearing from men, who 
always call loudly for reasons; and women, 
having no more rational answer to give than 
their own instinctive nature affords, go seeking 
after some more common and better-appreciated 
truth—rake up from the dust of years all their 
inequalities in the social scale for a special pre- 
text, and then illogically go on to wrangle fer 
power, hoping thereby to compel peace. Do 
you suppose any woman would care a straw for 
her own property or individual prerogative if 
her husband loved her well and truly enough to 
make her feel her self lost and gained in him ?” 

I smiled involuntarily, thinking how Rachel 
betrayed her habitual views and most peculiar 
characteristic in this view of the case ; but I an- 
swered, with grave earnestness, 

** Are all women capable of that devotion and 
disinterestedness ?” 

‘*That is begging the question, Fred. I am 
not speaking of exceptions, but generalities. | 
know there are some bad, selfish, ambitious, anc 
mercenary women in the world, whom no mar 
could love or ruJe, because they are far worse 
than any bad men; but as a general thing, wo- 
men can be made happy and guided by any men 
who love them, and are not too proud or too self- 
ish to demonstrate it.” 

**Rachel! Rachel! what heresy to your sex! 
Is not a woman a rational creature ?” 

‘*Yes, in a measure, but far more an emo- 
tional one; and every thing in this world grows 
as it was made in the beginning, after its kind. 
If a columbine lives and glitters in the cleft of 
a rock, fed by sun and dew, will you try to show 
me that it ought to have tubers at its root be- 
cause potatoes do, and they are both plants?” 
I laughed at the illustration, and Rachel 
flushed with a little scorn. 

‘* What makes you laugh? I wonder if there 
was ever a man made, who gave a woman cred- 
it for any candor!” 

‘*T do, Rachel; but your illustration amused 
me. I think you are right in a measure, but 





men’s rights are mere pretexts, assumed to cov- 


recollect, all these women are not dependent on 
men; how many of the strong-minded are un- 
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married ; what have they to do with loving, or 
being loved ?” 

‘* Very much, for I did not mean to confine 
the word love to its technical sense; they have 
fathers and brothers whom they love if they are 
worth loving, often if they are not; and they 
have eyes to see the troubles of their married 
friends. I tell you, Fred, it is not by luxury 
and indulgence that women live blessed, but by 
finer and neglected ministries—looks, tones, ca- 
resses; by those pulses of affection that daily 
forebode the divine influences binding us to one 
Father; the sirength-giving love, which David, 
in a rare ecstasy, discovered, and declared, ‘Thy 
gentleness hath made me great.’” 

‘* Your theory is beautiful, Rachel, but either 
because I am a man, or because it is so novel 
an idea, I do not quite see into the practical re- 
sults; give me an illustration.” 

“‘There are plenty before your eyes, Fred. 
Look at Flora Larned whom we both know; was 
there a sweeter, happier little maiden in all 
Taunton than she when she married Mr. Lar- 
ned? Now, in spite of every mere outside ap- 
pliance, how pale and listless she is, just like 
that blanched weed in the cleft of this stone, 
and for the same reason, want of sunshine. Mr. 
Larned admires her, and is proud of her; he 
tells all his friends what a pattern wife he has, 
but he never tells her so. He comes home from 
his office tired and harassed. Flora brings his 
slippers, pulls his chair to the fire, wheels the 
table to his elbow, arranges the lamp, hands 
him the paper, and is too glad if he says, ‘ That 
will do.’ He brings home all the petty annoy- 
ances of the day, and bestows them at second- 
hand on his wife, who can not knock him down, 
and will not retort; he is quite safe in speak- 
ing to her as he dare not to a man or a client; 
as politeness forbids him to speak to a lady. 
Yet at heart he loves Flora, and when she dies, 
as she will soon, he will be very unhappy ; why 
can not he see this now ?” 

Rachel pained me more than she knew. I re- 
membered my own failings, I wished to my soul 
I could have heard these just and practical truths 
before. I spoke again, in a sort of half-con- 
scious desire to vindicate my sex, if not myself. 

‘** But is there no instance on the other side 
of the question? does no man whom we know 
treat his wife as you would have him, Rachel ?” 

** Yes, not a few either, for I know more un- 
common men than most people do, simply be- 
cause I instinctively shun the commonplace in 
every thing. There is Anne Clay; her husband 
is an invalid, in very moderate circumstances ; 
her whole life is a series of hospital services and 
strict economy; but how serene, how rosy, how 
cheerful she is! Mr. Clay admires and loves 
her; and shows it. He is more polite to and 
careful of her because she is his wife, and in 
that very word has the strongest claim upon his 
respect and attention; he knows how well she 
loves him, and how it strengthens her, as it does 
all women, to be loved. He shows her all the 


devotion he can, and receives her care as a bless- 





ing, rather than a right. Anne Clay, poor, 
hard-working, anxious as she is, is the most en- 
viable woman I know.” 

Rachel did not know how she shook my very 
soul with the wistful, pensive cadence of that 
last sentence ; but I would hear her through. 

‘*T acknowledge, Rachel, your case is proven; 
yet I do not see that you are any nearer right- 
ing these wrongs than the noisier advocates of 
women.” 

‘*IT am not; for any remedy I can see, must 
take generations to accomplish ; first, women 
must make themselves noble and lovable ; then 
they must train their children to be so; as well 
as to appreciate both nobility and loveliness. 
The old French sneer of ‘ La femme incomprise,’ 
had, like most sneers, a deep and bitter truth 
beneath it. When men and women can un- 
derstand each other; when men are true, and 
women generous; when the right and lawful 
authority of man is so love-tempered that a wo- 
man’s due obedience is sweet and glad, 

‘Then reign the world’s great bridals, pure and calm." 
Then women will have no wrongs, nor any 
rights, nor any self,” 

‘* And men ?” 

‘*Men will respect their goodness, love their 
loveliness, be too proud not to protect their de- 
pendence, and too ‘tender and true’ to be un- 
kind, even in thought, to the sensitive and tim- 
id heart that beats only with and for their own.” 

Rachel’s face glowed with a deeper tint than 
her rose-red flowers imparted. Never had I 
seen her so lovely, rapt in so warm and lofty an 
enthusiasm. Certainly my hour was come! 

“Rachel!” said I, in a voice broken and 
pleading, ‘‘do your part in this great work. 
Save one soul alive by the strength of your 
own. Take me and make me what you will— 
a man worthy to mate wich such a woman as you 
are. Be my good angel—my wife! Rachel! 
Rachel! you can make me blessed forever—you 
can, if only you will. At least, speak to me!” 

For as I spoke she had withdrawn to the verge 
of the rock, and cast herself against the crooked 
trunk of a hemlock-tree, like one who gropes 
blindly for protection against some unforeseen 
ill; her face was pale, her large eyes full of 
distress, her hands held toward me with a ges- 
ture that asked me to cease; but I was impelled 
by a mad and irrestrainable passion—I would 
speak, and she did not answer. Then I grasp- 
ed one of the cold hands, and pressed it to my 
lips. I felt it shudder; and, looking up, I saw 
the other hand covered her face, and over the 
delicate palm fell a slow, heavy drop. 

I came nearer, unforbidden, and drew her head 
upon my shoulder, where it lay quietly, shaken 
with deep and infrequent sobs. Yet, though 
she kept that position, a certain indefinable in- 
stinct restrained me from any further demon- 
stration. I did not even feel encouraged, though 
the action seemed to imply so much hope; but 
with no hope could I dally at that hour. For 
once ( forgot myself, absorbed in her evident 
distress. 
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At last she withdrew herself, all weak and 
trembling, from my arm, and looking in my 
face with the earnest air of a little child, her 
long lashes pointed and shining with tears, and 
her cheeks wet and pale, she said to me, in a 
heart-broken and heart-breaking voice, 

‘Dear Fred, I can not possibly marry you.” 

The very simplicity axa tenderness of the an- 
swer compelled me to know that it was final ; 
yet that vague and false voice that ever suggests 
hope to a certain but new despair impelled me 
to say, 

“ Rachel, you can not mean so! 
must it be ?” 

She drew herself a little away from me, and 
said, steadily, 

**T can not tell you now.” 

‘Then you love another man!” said I, in a 
voice half stifled by the anguish of jealousy. 

** No, Ido not,” answered she, with the same 
true and simple accent. 

** Rachel! Rachel!” exclaimed I, ‘‘do not 
make this answer final. If you think that I 
shall never fulfill your ideal of a husband—be- 
cause you know that I failed often in patience 
and tenderness toward Ellen—believe me, you 
never shall complain of that. I am instructed 


Why, why 


by a remorseful memory, and I love you as I 
never loved her—as truly, but with the deeper 
passion of ripened judgment and disciplined 
emotions. Dearly as I loved her, I worship you. 
At least, give me time to hope 


” 

While I spoke Rachel’s face varied with con- 
tending thought; blushes, and tears, and pallor 
swept her features like the flying shadows of 
torchlight ; but her face assumed a fervent earn- 
estness and glow as she answered me: 

‘Tt is for no such reason, Fred, that I refuse 
you. I know you did love Ellen deeply, and I 
am sure you would love me even more, if I could 
be your wife. And I believe you could be all I 
should ask, for I know you; but I can not—I 
can not marry you! You must not ask me now 
another question; you shall be told before very 
long why I must decide as I have done. Till 
that time let us be friends—can not we?” 

She held out her little hand to me with a 
sweet yet pathetic smile, and I took it; but I 
was hurt to the quick, and I spoke hastily. 

‘*Friends! No, never! Of all shallow pre- 
tenses, that friendship which a woman offers to 
the man she refuses is the shallowest. Friends! 
No!—a thousand times, no! All or nothing! 
Rachel, forgive me. 1 do not mean to speak 
in passion, but my heart is burned with a hot 
iron, and it will writhe.” 

She looked at me like an accusing angel, her 
large eyes wide open and shining with dew; 
her face pale and fixed; her hair had caught 
upon a little hemlock branch, and falling, hung 
now in long tresses beside either ear, and the 
sun that burned in the mid heaven pierced those 
tangled masses of silk with fine rays of fire, and 
threaded them with gold. In the great calm of 
concentred passion, like one who dies drown- 
ing, I noted all this; and she spoke : 





‘*We could have been friends, Fred, if you 
would consent. I am sorry, and I am afraid 
you will be some time.” 

She said this in her childlike way — inno- 
cently, but not calmly—and her voice struck me, 
as it were, to the earth, tolling in such blame- 
less accents of sorrow the knell of my dead life. 
I threw myself along the rock, and if, man that 
I was, some tears imbittered in that moment 
the pure wave of Nepasset brook, I care not who 
hears it, for never had man nobler cause for 
tears, even such as mine—hot as scalding lead, 
and as heavy—but their weight in dropping no 
way lightened my brain. 

Rachel stooped and gathered her kalmia 
boughs from the rock, and said, gently, 

**Come, Fred! I-can not go home alone.” 

So I rose sullenly, like a beaten hound, and 
followed her airy steps and her lithe figure, now 
for once languid and drooping, till we stood in 
the porch of her father’s house. There I gave 
her the flowers, which I had hitherto carried, 
and she asked me to come in. 

‘*No,” said I. ‘The down-train leaves in 
an hour, and I must be in New York to-night.” 

I steeled myself in heart and voice, and said, 
** Good-bye, Rachel !” 

‘* Good-bye, Fred: the word in all it means 
—God be with you!” 

Then she picked from its green, glittering 
leaves a delicate Ayrshire rose, exquisitely frail, 
and held it toward me. I took her hand with 
it and kissed them both, for I could not speak. 
In an hour the down-train screamed, and tore 
through the gorge of the Pontoosuc, and from 
my window I saw the porch of Mr. Guyon’s 
house, the Ayrshire rose-bush, the closed door 
—not Rachel. 

That night my dream was n.erged in the re- 
alities of life, as people call them. Doubtful 
distinction! Was I, then—a man more living 
in the chicanery and dirt of stocks, specula- 
tions, and Wall Street, than I was inhaling the 
pure breath of the woods — loving, hoping, or 
even suffering, and in despair? Let the angels 
answer that question. I should hazard my rep- 
utation as a business man were I to attempt it. 

But while I lived this life day by day, and in 
the stir and collision of men outnoised the per- 
tinacious babble of memory, there were long 
evenings, longer nights, when I must cheat my 
Nemesis into silence; and to this end I threw 
myself into a whirl of amusements. Parties I 
did not frequent; what could a man do there 
who neither danced nor drank? Fortunately for 
me, there chanced to visit the city, after a month 
or two, the living genius of the drama — a wo- 
man whose intellect fathomed the depths of na- 
ture, and reproduced them on the heights of art 
—an actress of such splendid genius, such un- 
earthly aspect, such terrible power, that in her 
counterfeited anguish I saw my own sounded 
and re-echoed; and I learned the first lesson 
of consolation—that what man has borne may 
be endured by man, and that there is no soli- 
tude in the crown of sorrow—the only royalty 
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that all men share. Night after night I trem- | potent in the other, and I did a deeper homage 
bled and thrilled over the ever-new spectacle. | to the tragedienne for the sake of her deep- 
I saw this woman, now exulting in the glow and | rooted and spiritual affinity with the country- 
revenge of power; now radiant, buoyant with girl; while I learned, unconsciously, a more 
the new beams of girlish love and hope; now | all-sufficing charity, and a deeper insight into 
haggard and murderous with hate, or lofty with | the great might of circumstance. 

scorn and pride, opening her colorless lips with; And in gazing at this strange similitude I 
the desperate, breaking, tortured cry of a lost| found a curious peace, and owed to this artist 
heart; or full of jealous and insatiate passion ; that draught of Lethe such genius alone can 
or again glowing with generous and regal wo- | give; while I felt my mental vanity and aspi- 
manhood. | rations withered by the blaze that showed my 

I watched her for weeks. I studied her as | mind to be such an infinitely little rushlight, in 
one studies a painting of profuund expression, | comparison with the, preternatural powers of a 
or a complicated and brilliant piece of music. | woman. 

The jewels that adorned her lost lustre beside | Yet this did but delay, even as it does in de- 
those eyes of Judah, deep-set as stars that pierce scription, the final pang reserved forme. <Au- 
the midnight rack of storms, and superhuman | tumn passed away, bearing with it this, the 
in their mystic, luminous gloom, as are the eyes | highest intellectual gratification I have ever 
of spirits who revisit earth because neither heav- | known or shall know; and this foreign woman, 
en nor hell may hold them from their idols. | in whom the mysterious influence of race blent 
Neither the exquisite arts of dress, nor the lav- | with and enhanced the magnetic power of gen- 
ish gorgeousness of gems so well became her as_ ius, withdrew herself from America, leaving in 
the simplest classic robe. Decorations fell off in| many hearts an image of feverish and scathing 





ashes from the fire that informed every tone and 
gesture with matchless and mighty genius; and 
for me a subtler magic and passion worked in 
every line and gesture of the artiste. I saw} 
through all her personations a strange and start- | 
ling shadow—a gleam, rather—of my own | 
Rachel. 

As in heated iron the central radiance of the | 
mass becomes a vivid and dazzling whiteness, 
far more intense than the red sparks it throws | 


out—as in floral ashes the shadowy form of the | 


perfect archetype hovers and is discerned by the | 
seeker—so through this world-tortured and self- 
consumed soul I beheld a tremulous and spirit- 
ual glitter of what might have been —a trans- 
figuration of reality; and the shape it wore was 
the likeness of Rachel Guyon. 

So had her deep eyes burned over me, only 
that no material fire alloyed their divineness ; 
in such aerial motion had she glided over the 
wood-paths to Nepasset brook ; and with such a 
living sweetness in her smile turned toward me, 
speaking. 

With just such languid grace and drooping 
lids had she trodden the homeward path from 
our last meeting ; so wan, so tearless, so deeply 
grieved, yet unrelenting, had she bent upon me 
a fixed and level gaze at parting; but yet not 
so—for where the madness of pleasure, untran- 
quil triumphs, stained glories, and the hundred 
policies of vice had left their marked grasp 
branded irrevocably upon the actress, there my 
Rachel was true and pure. She was light; the 
other, color. 

It was as if one hand had sketched from one 
ideal two antithetic pictures: one, the angel in 
its spotless calm and power; the other, that 
same angel, fallen but informed with power still 
—the infernal strength of evil—red and hiss- 
ing fire burning in the same veins that once 
the cool tide of etherial life tinted with trans- 
lucent blue. I recognized the dramatic nature 
latent in one that thrilled and transfixed me 





splendor. 

November turned the gay forests sere, and 
warned southward file after file of clanging 
birds: it was almost winter: I had heard no- 
thing from Rachel. 

One day I left my up-town lodgings as usual 
for my office down street. There was no sun: 
the air, full of a foreboding chill, curdled all 
my veins; and looking up, I perceived the sky 
was full of an ominous gray scud, drifting slow- 
ly and brokenly from the east. Something in 
the atmosphere was disturbing. That vague ap- 
prehension that comes with certain states of the 
weather settled over me as thick and gray as 
the clouds above, and I seemed to feel a dis- 
tinct pressure upon my temples, as of an iron 
ring; but well knowing that it was only an at- 
mospherie influence, I doggedly pursued my 
way, and on entering the office, for once, with 
the same reasonless expectance, went to my 
desk before removing either hat or coat. There, 
on-its green surface, lay a telegraph notice. 

I opened the envelope with a quick hand, 
and unfolded the printed strip. It ran thus: 

“Come by first train. Rachel is very ill—must sec 
you. T. Gvyron.” 

I was at the nearest carriage-stand before I 
could re-fold the slip. The first train left at 
nine: it wanted ten minutes of the hour. The 
driver knew my need and drove madly. I flung 
him his fare; and as I set my foot on the last 
car-step it was off. How those next hours 
passed J never knew, except that a vision of 
past nights haunted me. I saw the actress in 
all her réles ; but at their tragic height of ter- 
ror, in the climax of passion, chiefly in the dread 
personation of death, that mobile and evil face 
changed with slow shading to the pure and quiet 
lines of Rachel’s features, and in those traits 
exalted pain, passion, and death to the strength, 
the transfiguration, the divinity of an unvailed 
soul. Strange and foreboding hallucination! 
yet it wore by; and after weary dreams my 
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mind became one whirl of dread and recollee- | ceiving so great a burden at once, for a moment 
tion. I remembered Rachel's frail figure, her | flings it off altogether, and asserts its absolute 
want of strength, that fearful spasm of pain, | and lonely personality in the pursuit of outward, 
and now recurred to me the brevity with which | | indifferent things. 
she spoke of it, her peculiar tone, her languor I speak of this, for I remember how that whole 
afterward; and then, as one cheats himself | scene was stamped on my brain in the moment 
with fancies, fearing a dreadful truth at hand, I | that I entered—the cheerful fire on the hearth ; 
said, soliloquizing: ‘‘I was troubling myself idly; | the white draperies all about; the scent of a 
one of the thousand forms of neuralgia had for | tiny cluster of flowers in a crimson vase on the 
a moment grasped her side; it was soon over ; |shelf; the engravings of Scheffer’s Christus 
and for her sudden exhaustion and weariness, | Consolator, aid the St. John of Correggio; the 
what better reason could I ask than the wear | quaint old furniture; the fanciful mirror; the 
and tear of such a mind as bers on a physique | white flame of the candles. Yet I paused scarce 
never robust?” Presently the cars stopped, but | a second, taking in once and forever this im- 
not at a station, the passengers crowded out to | pression of warmth, perfume, delicacy, purity ; 
find what was the matter; a flue had burst in | while without the mad southeast wind howled, 
the locomotive, and for three hours we lay in- | and the storm wept passionate streams, and the 
active upon the Valley Curve, as they called it, | river, swollen and turbid, roared over the dam. 
like a crushed snake, now and then panting out | Without was the tragedienne; within my Ra- 
a forked tongue of fire against some unseen en- | | chel. 
emy; and those hours I endured. At length | I sat down beside her, and looked till I could 
another engine came; my sullen patience grew | see no longer at that wan, transparent face ; 
less and less; the familiar stations nearer Taun- those eyes, larger than ever, more spiritually 
ton passed one after another; the November brilliant ; those fingers, slight as if moulded of 
sky deepened toward night, and distilled in fine | the frailest pearl, and rounded pearl-like at the 
rain, that a strong southeaster bore heavily pend yet I looked but briefly at that vail of 
against the dimmed windows of the car. We clay, informed and penetrated by the lustrous 
had passed Green River factories, we screamed | and glorious soul. I bent toward her parted 
up Pontoosuc Gorge, but I could not see the lips, her slender, burning arms were clasped 
house—I could see nothing. I was in a fever. upon my neck, she drew my head down to hers, 
I made my way to the platform of a baggage- | and turning to mine that face most like a pas- 
crate, and before the train fairly stopped I leap- | sion-flower in its pure ardor, whispered—as if 
ed to the station-platform, grasped ‘Tom Guy- | I must know the fact first, and then the acces- 
on’s hand, and in one moment more was beside | sories after, but first the fact, lest it might be 
him in the doctor’s gig. We drove a mile be- | lost—she murmured softly yet clearly : 
fore I dared speak. ‘*Fred! dearest! darling, Llove you! I did 
“Ts she—?” I could not frame the question. | love you then—all the time—dear Fred !” 
‘*No better,” said Tom; ‘‘a slight attack She sighed, and was silent. 
of fever within two weeks has developed the I wanted to die ; I had enough of life. Ra- 
heart disease rapidly. Dr. Slade is there now,” |chel in my arms; her tender face on mine ; 
and as he spoke we were there. Her mother | those words. I could not speak, for my heart 
met me at the door. throbbed like sobbing. She knew it, for she 
**Not just yet,” said she, in answer to my | knew me—oh! how well she knew me! Pres- 
eyes and hand; ‘‘the doctor will come for you | ently she sighed again, and, withdrawing her 
as soon as it is possible ; now come in here and | arms, bade me rise and lift her. I took her 
get quiet a little, for you do not look a safe vis- | weightless figure from the pillows and put my- 
itor for a sick room.” self in their stead, so placing her that while her 
Her calm, restrained voice also calmed and | head rested on my arm I could see that inex- 
restrained me. I entered the room she led me | pressibly beautiful face, now rosy with celestial 
to, drank steadily some hot draught she brought, | bloom; and when she had ceased panting from 
rearranged my aspect to something more like | the slight exertion, she turned her great bright 
myself than the disheveled and ghastly creat- | eyes upon me and said: 
ure that had looked toward me from the mir-| ‘I could not tell you why, Fred, that day ; 
ror; I was even sitting still in my chair when | it was very hard, but I did it to spare you. I 
Doctor Slade came in and shock hands with me. | knew two months before that I had a heart- 
‘*Go right up to her room,” said he; ‘it is | complaint—that I could not live long; you saw 
the first door on the left, at the head of the | one of its spasms. I told you I should cease 
stairs.” to suffer soon, but I did not tell you why. I 
I went with almost helpless tremor, and as I | could not bear to expose you to months of agony 
opened the door her mother glided past me, and | and suspense—away from me; and I knew you 
I saw Rachel. I do not know how to explain the | ought not to be here, so I refused you.” 
fact, yet true it is that in the very heightsof hu-| ‘Oh, Rachel! Rachel!” 
man anguish the human soul has yet a strange ** And all the time I loved you with my first, 
propensity to impressions of the most trivial | only passion, Fred. I wish it had pleased God 
kind. It seems to be cast from its poise by the | to let me live, you would have loved me so 
overwhelming pressure, and, incapable of re- | much.” 

















I had no answer to that. She went on: 

‘Don’t, my darling! God knows best; and 
this is sweet. I am not going to die without 
you.” 

She did not refer to what I had said about 
friendship, but now the recollection pierced me. 

‘* Rachel,” said I, ‘‘ can you possibly forgive 
me what I said about friends ?” 

She reached her hand to my face and mutely 
caressed me. 

“You did not mean it, Fred.” 
paused, and resuming, said : 

‘‘T must hasten every word, for I want you 
to promise me one thing—that you will try and 
make your child—Ellen’s—a true man, like the 
men we talked of then, for my sake, Fred; and 
you must come to me—there ?” 

“Twill!” said 1; ‘I will truly, Rachel, with 
higher help.” 

‘*Yes, and perhaps we can both help you, 
out of heaven.” 

She looked as if she were upon its shore al- 
ready. 

‘* Now put me down,” said she. 

I replaced the pillows, and again that face 
sheltered itself against mine, those arms clasped 
me, that panting heart beat like the drum of a 
réveille against my breast; the storm howled 
bitterly; the rain dashed on shutter and pane ; 
the fire darkened, smouldered, fell ; and a can- 


Then she 


dle flickered and sunk. But presently the war | 


without ceased, the moon streamed past one 
white wavering curtain, and cast the shadow of 
a leafless branch upon the wall. Rachel stirred 
in my arms, her lips parted in a short, sharp 
cry ; she looked up with that same pain-stricken 
smile and whispered faintly—I heard but one 
word—it was : 

** Darling !”"— 

‘*My wife!” burst from my lips involuntar- 
ily—passionate assertion of what should have 
been immortal truth, of what was helpless mis- 
ery. Another silence, and then another mur- 
mur— 

‘*Good-by!”’ I bent nearer; my lips touch- 
ed hers—cold, fluttering, parted. So her life 
vanished. 

I do not know what followed. I knew nothing 
more for weeks, except that I lived. Time, 
which poets call the Consoler, is not such to me. 
Week after week my grief deepens, and my life 
pines for what it lost. 

I live for and in my child, to make him what 
she wished—to fulfill my promise to her. 

God forever bless you, Rachel! where you 
lie in your green grave on Taunton Hill-side ; 
and bring me to be with you—soon—soon ! 

JOSEPH THORNE—HIS CALLING. 

EVER have I heard any thing so like to the 

musical, half-uttered wails of a prisoned 
spirit as the sad, sweet complaints of Ole Bull’s 
violin. Sometimes the spirit lingers tenderly 
over the memories of old hopes—hopes that long 
ago faded into memories—and its tones are not 
all mournfal, for a thrill from the past joy trem- 
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bles through them. Then again the spirit is 
tortured. It sobs. Itshricks. Fain it would be 
delivered from its prison-house. Then, hope- 
less, it sighs itself into silence. 

In one of these pauses a story came back to 
me; a mournful tale of one who died young; a 
story I used to like to dream over in other days, 
imagining to myself how every word that told of 
a dead hope and a dead love had been spoken. 
The very scent of lilacs and laburnums haunted 
my fancy. I saw the old farm-yard; the June 
twilight, so long and bright; the dew-beaded 
flowers and grass, and the trees, all in blossom, 
shaking their odorous boughs downward, over 
the heads of Joseph Thorne and pretty Mabel 
Emerson. 

Can any one describe a lovely woman? Say 
that she has blue eyes, and fair hair, and a sweet 
mouth, and it might apply equally to fifty blondes 
whom you may chance to know, of entirely va- 
rying character. I think one gains a truer esti- 
mate of the nature of beauty by being told what 
thoughts it awakens. Joseph Thorne, unknown 
to himself, was a poet. He had known Mabel 
all his life, and he said that seeing her always 
made him think of long summer days, when the 
blue sky looks not only bright, but deep, and still, 
and solemn ; of lovely flowers, growing all alone 
in desert places; of a rippling stream, with the 
| stars shining on it; but most, oh, most of all, 
of sweet music. Perhaps, however, he was the 
only one who had ever looked into her heart ; 
ever seen, beneath her gay, smiling exterior, the 
deep-flowing fountains of tenderness and self- 
sacrifice. Most persons thought her merely a 
pleasant, light-hearted maiden, whose presence, 
like a sunbeam, always carried brightness with 
it, and to whom sorrow and weariness were un- 
known. 

Her mother had died in her infancy, and her 
father, the richest and busiest farmer in all 
Westvale, had never found time to learn any 
thing of her inner nature. Perhaps he was not 
even capable of understanding her. It was 
enough for him that she was well clothed and 
well schooled ; that her bright face was always 
ready to welcome him home at night, her dex- 
trous hands to preside over his early breakfast. 
Nor had Mabel any female confidants. Kindly 
and gentle to all, there was a maidenly shyness 
and reserve underlying her nature which made 
it impossible for her to unvail to careless eyes 
the altar of her heart, the very holy of holies, 
where the love of which she was capable, the 
dreams and fancies so brightly tinged with the 
glory of her youth, all lay an unclaimed sacri- 
fice, till the Heaven-elected priest should come, 
and her whole being should acknowledge him 
and do him reverence. 

Like herself Joseph Thorne was bereft of one 
parent, but his mother, a true, pure woman, had 
been spared to him. He had grown up from 
childhood with one strong, all-absorbing pas- 
sion. He worshiped music. The earliest de- 
light he could remember was the low, plaintive 
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ing at church, or his mother’s voice as she car- | with sunrise and sparkling dew, and vocal with 


oled the ballads of her girlhood. 


bird songs. Others find it at high noon—the 


The first purchase he ever made, with money | zenith of power and pride and passion, when 
for which he had worked indefatigably at odd | the sun wooes the earth with his most fiery 


jobs, was a small violin. 


older, a singular power of improvisation. 
talked through his violin. 
griefs of his lonely boyhood ; 


He had a marvelous | kisses—the hour in which bold and daring souls 
delicacy and aptitude of touch, and, as he grew | recognize a peculiar heritage. 
He | and women of sober, 
It uttered all the | lives, half superstitious, owning a ready allegi- 
all those vague | ance to the unseen—the hour of fate is the 
longings that trouble the heart of an imagina- | solemn noon of night. 
tive youth after power and fame, or a dim, un- | such as he, it was twilight. 


For others—men 
thoughtful, mysterious 


For Joseph Thorne, and 
On a summer twi- 


definable greatness and goodness shining afar | light had he been born, and on a summer twi- 


off, like the pale beauty of a vailed statue. 
In all these dreams he was to be a musician. 


light he told his love. 
They stood—those two young things for whom 


In that way he was to draw near the far-off | life and sorrow were still invested with a sweet, 


good. His little violin was to talk to many | 


serious, half melancholy charm—for whom the 


hearts. The world should hear its cry and obey | | dark days had not yet risen—under the trees of 


its teaching. He would do a good work ; be a 
master among men. With all these visions his 
mother fully sympathized ; nay, her simple, un- 
worldly heart was as fully imbued with faith in 
them as his own. They were poor, but she 
managed to send him to school all through his 
boyhood, and afterward to keep herself so neat 
and comfortable that he should never see she 
wanted for any thing, that no care for her might 
ever disturb his progress. 

As I said, he had always known Mabel Emer- 
son. Asa child he had led her to and from 
school, or drawn her over the drifts on his little 
sled. She was dearer to him then than any 
thing else, save his mother and his violin. She 
was not yet seventeen when he had learned to 
place her even before these. As a child, she 
clung to him with caressing, childish fondness ; 
as a maiden, she loved him with all the strength 
of her heart. She recognized in him the con- 
secrated high-priest of her life. For him the 
altar was unvailed, and he looked unchidden 
upon all the thoughts and fancies of her inno- 
cent soul. She possessed, what to such a na- 
ture as his was more than all things else, entire 
faith in him. She believed in his power to do 
great things ; to be not only the noblest of men, 
but the first of musicians, and it was very sooth- 
ing to him, so poor, so proud, so sensitive, to 
turn from the world to her; to be comforted by 
the singleness of her devotion, the implicitness 
of her trust. Yet it was many months, even aft- 
er they each believed themselves dearer to the 
other than any thing else on earth, before any 
binding vows of love were spoken. Such utter- 
ances are of slow growth in a mind so dreamy 
and sensitive as Joseph Thorne’s. ‘The uncer- 
tainty of her girlish ways was so sweet—the 
coming and going of her delicate color—the 
fluttering of her fingers when he took them in 
his own. He hesitated to exchange all this 
even for the assurance that she would be his 
wife. 

But the charmed hour came at last. I think 
every human life that is worth living has its 
hour of fate; its one golden number in the 
twenty-four, at whose chiming is ushered in 
every important change, whether of joy or sor- 
row. To some it is morning, rosy and bright 





Farmer Emerson’s old front yard. The balmy 
summer air was burdened with the fragrance 
of blossoms. The sunset clouds were like that 
hour of their two lives, all coudeur de rose, and 
the chimes of the village bells, mellowed by dis- 
tance, rung out a pleasant chorus—a sort of 
consecrated amen to their plighted vows. In 
that hour no new tale was told—both had been 
fully satisfied before that they were beloved; 
the very words were the sweet old words that 
have trembled all along the discords of so many 
centuries of years, upon so many loved and 
loving lips. 

But their utterance changed the whole cur- 
rent of Joseph Thorne’s life. They made it 
necessary to him, for he possessed a high sense 
of honor, to go the next day into the presence 
of Farmer Emerson, and, telling his story this 
time to ears that would not be sympathetic, to 
ask for his Mabel’s hand. 

It was a terrible ordeal to the young, sensi- 
tive musician. He had an intuitive knowledge 
of the farmer’s character. Instinctively he felt 
that this busy, energetic, matter-of-fact man 
would look upon him and his music with dis- 
trust, perhaps disapprobation. But, fortified by 
Mabel’s solemn pledge that nothing on earth 
should ever have power to change her love, 
fortified anew by the trembling touch of his 
mother’s fingers upon his hair—his mother, to 
whom he confided every thing—and her whis- 
pered, ‘*God bless you, my son, for you have 
been a good boy all the days of your life,” he 
sought the man in whose hands lay his destiny. 

It was just after dinner. He knew Mr. Emer- 
son would be resting, as was his habit, on the 
wooden settee, under the porch at his front 
door. He walked into the yard with desperate 
courage and approached him. He was kindly 
received and invited to sit down. 

‘**T wanted to speak to you, Mr. Emerson.” 

“*Well, my young friend, what is it? Any 
assistance about getting into business? I will 
do all I can for you, gladly, were it only for the 
sake of your dead father, as good a neighbor 
and as honest a man as ever sat in Westvale 
meeting-house.” 

**No, Sir, it is not that ;” and Joseph plunged 
bravely in medias res. ‘I love your daughter, 
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and she loves me, wil! you consent that she 
shall be my wife ?” 

Wide opened the farmer’s eyes in wonder. 
‘‘ Your wife! my daughter Mabel! What are 
your prospects? What is your business? What 
would you keep her on?” 

Joseph’s tones faltered. ‘‘I did not mean 
just at present, Sir. We will be satisfied now 
with your consent to our engagement. I hope 
to be a musician. I think that is my true call- 
ing. For nothing else have I so much talent ; 
in nothing else am I so happy.” 

There was silence for a few moments, and 
then the old man broke it. His voice was firm 
and clear, and yet it seemed almost sad. 

‘‘T am sorry—I am truly sorry. Mabel is 

like her mother, and if she loves you she will 
not love lightly ; bat, if such is the life you have 
marked out, I can not give her to you. I do 
not care so much for money. It is a good 
thing, though I would let her marry without it ; 
but a musician! a fiddler! It is an idle, wan- 
dering, useless life: I speak to you frankly. No 
good will come of it. I can not give her to 
you.” 
: A wandering, useless life! Alas, Joseph 
Thorne, where were your lofty dreams, your 
high hopes now? You that had aspired to talk 
to the world through your instrument, to sound 
upon its delicate strings the awakening calls to 
a higher, purer life—you to whom this had 
seemed the noblest of missions. Small wonder 
your voice faltered as you asked— 

‘*Can you then give me no hope ?” 

‘** Yes, I can give you one hope — one test of 
your love for Mabel. She is my only child; I 
would not cross her lightly. If you will give up 
these vagaries about music, and become a prac- 
tical working-man, you shall have her. I will 
take you on my own land, under my own eye, 
and when I think you competent to manage for 
yourself you shall marry her, and I will give 
you the Widow Sikes’s farm for a wedding-por- 
tion. There isn’t a snugger little place, or one 
under better cultivation in Connecticut; and 
you'll be close by home, too. But I am a man 
of my word ; and unless you give up this foolery 
about the music, you shall never have Mabel. 
If you want time to decide, you can take three 
days.” ’ 

“*T will give you my answer in that time ;” 
and, bowing gravely, Joseph Thorne went out 
of Farmer Emerson's yard with crushed hopes. 

He made no attempt to see Mabel. He went 
home. His mother read the sorrow on his face, 
but she was one of those rare women who know 
when to keep silence. Heavy as her heart was 
she asked no questions. He went into his own 
room and sat down by the window. He took 
his violin, which lay upon a stand beside him. 
He had been accustomed to translate into mu- 
sic all his griefs, but now that the first real trial 
of his life had come upon him, its chords seem- 
ed dumb and powerless to comfort. He bowed 
his head over it, and tried to think. 

Mabel and music —twin inspirations of his 





life—how could he give either of them up? No 
one knew—no one could know—what this gift, 
which he had fondly deemed his calling, had 
been tohim. Something else he might, indeed, 
make his business, his profession, but it would 
be only a profession —a living falsehood. To 
this only God had called him. His soul was 
full of a light, a heaven-bestowed revelation. 
The world had need of it. How, save through 
this voice of music, could he give it utterance ? 

At one moment he had well-nigh resolved to 
cling to his chosen vocation through every thing. 
He would go out into the world, and do his duty 
manfully. This great world should recognize 
him. He would do it good. But he must grow 
old; and there rose before him a picture of a 
lonely, loveless old age; a hearth which no wo- 
man’s care made bright; a fireside where no 
wife’s sweet presence, no calm brow and holy 
eyes would liager beside him; a silent house, 
where no children’s light footfall pattered along 
the floor, no little faces reflected back the van- 
ished light of his own youth. At this picture 
the humanity of his nature vailed its face, and 
uttered a wail which would not be quieted. 
His love was mightier than his genius. He 
could not give himself wholly to the world. He 
had a heart that only human tenderness could 
satisfy. Then Mabel’s face rose before him, in 
the still, summer afternoon—the calm brow, the 
holy eyes of his fondest dream. He thought of 
her as his wife—the mother of his children—in 
bridehood, wifehood, motherhood ; and growing 
old, at length, by his side, yet never old to him, 
with the smile which age had no power to dim 
lingering still about her lips, till death should 
freeze them into the last and sweetest smile of 
all, and they should be young once more in 
heaven. And thinking thus, his soul seemed 
to clasp and tighten round her image, and in- 
voluntarily his lips cried out, 

**Oh, Mabel, Mabel! Mine own — mine 
own !” 

All the afternoon he sat there, lost in troub- 
led thought, his fingers now and then wander- 
ing listlessly over the chords of his violin, At 
twilight he rose, and went silently down stairs 
and out of doors. Standing at the window, his 
mother watched him as he walked with rapid 
step toward Farmer Emerson's house. The 
knowledge had come at first to this gentle wo- 
man with a sharp pang that her son loved an- 
other better than his mother, but for his sake 
she had conquered it; and now she said to her- 
self, thankfully, 

**T am glad he is going over there. Poor 
lad, he is in heavy trouble, but God grant Ma- 
bel may be able to console him.” 

Mabel was standing under the trees at the 
gate. He saw her waiting for him as he drew 
nigh, but he had never seen her face so sad be- 
fore. He unlatched the gate, and took her 
trembling fingers in his own. They were icy 
cold. 

‘*T know it all,” she said, with sorrowful 
calmness, through which thrilled the smother- 
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ed cry of a breaking heart; “father has told 
me. I know you can not give up your music, 
and I can’t disobey my father. We must—” 

She could not finish the sentence. Her voice 
broke up into sobs; and Joseph Thorne drew her 
shivering form to his bosom. Swift as lightning 
the thought flashed through his mind that thus 
Heaven had taught him his duty. He had not 
considered her suffering before. What claim 
had the world on him, what claim his beloved 
music, that could be weighed for one instant 
with this breaking heart—this pure woman's 
heart, which was all his own ? 
lips to the forehead lying against his breast. He 
said, very tenderly, 

‘*Hush, Mabel—hush, darling! I have de- 
cided for us both. God has joined us together, 
and nothing can put us asunder. I shall accept 
your father’s proposal. What would music be 
to me without you—you, my soul's best music ? 
If I went forth without you into the world, the 
thought of Mabel alone and suffering would 
unnerve me and make me powerless. What 
could I give forth but utterances of despair? 
No; God calls me to stay here. Look up, my 
darling, my pure wife, Mabel! You do not fear 
I should ever tire of you?” 

She raised her eyes, and looked long and 
earnestly into his face. 

‘*No, Joseph, no! I do not fear you will tire 
of me, for I know your steadfast nature. I know 
God has made us one. But it will break your 
heart to give up your fame, your calling, your 
beloved music. Better give up Mabel. Better 
wait a few years until life, troubled human life, 
is over. I know God will give us to each oth- 
er in heaven. Go, Joseph; I am not selfish. 
I will believe that you love me always. It 
shall be the glory of my life. You must go to 
your career, your duty.” 

** My career is here. My duty is here. My 
world is in your heart, your priceless heart. 
Nay, Mabel, I have decided. Urge me not. 
How could my heart break for music when the 
clinging tendrils of your love bound it together? 
Be satisfied and smile, for I shall be happy.” 

With these words, and such as these, he soothed 
her; in some measure he won her from her sor- 
row, and yet, though the smiles came to her lips 
at his bidding, in her heart was a prophetic si- 
lence of fear, lest, in giving up his music, her 
lover gave up the best half of himself. 

They went together at length to her father, 
and, holding in his the hand of his betrothed, 
Joseph Thorne said, 

‘*] require no longer time, Mr. Emerson. I 
have decided. Your daughter is more to me 
than all things else. I give up all forher. I 
accept your offer with thanks. To-morrow I 
will come and place my time at your disposal.” 

And then he went home to his mother. It 
was dark, but there was no light. She had 
been sitting alone, absorbed in her anxious 
thoughts. He knelt at her feet as in his early 
boyhood days, and told her his story. 


‘* All is settled now,” he said, steadily. ‘I 


He pressed his | 


| go to work at Mr. Emerson’s to-morrow. Mabel 
| will be mine. Music must be given up—my 
dreams—my ambition.” 

His mother interrupted him with her sobs. 
| She clasped him in her arms. She wept over 
| him; she, who had gloried so in his gift, who. 
| ever since he had been laid, her first-born, upon 

her breast, had understood him and lived in his 
| life. And he wept with her. He was not too 
| proud, with his mother's arms around him, to 
| weep for the far-off fame—wreaths of which his 
}ambition had vainly dreamed—wreaths which 
he must never more hope to gather. That night 
neither of them slept. He laid his head, as in 
boyhood, upon her motherly heart. He breathed 
into her sympathetic ears all the hopes and long- 
ings which this decision had crushed, and all the 
other hopes and longings, which were blooming 
now brighter than ever, which clustered around 
Mabel’s name. And his mother comforted him. 

The next morning he commenced his task 
under Farmer Emerson. His heart was almost 
buoyant, despite all he had resigned, for he had 
had a few moments’ conversation with Mabel— 
Mabel, who was to be all his own. She looked 
so lovely in her fresh calico morning dress! The 
light of hope sparkled in her eyes, and sat serene- 
ly upon her brow. Surely that beloved smile 
would have power to brighten any fate. 

But the task which-was set him, light as it 
seemed, taxed all his energies. ‘The delicate, 
study-loving youth was not used to labor. The 
sun scorched his slender hands pitilessly ; the 
sweat stood in great, bead-like drops upon his 
brow. It was a comfort when the horn sound- 
ed for dinner. It was a sorely-needed refresh- 
ment to sit in the farmer’s porch, while Mabel 
brought cool, sparkling water to lave his burn- 
ing, dusty face. 

Day after day passed on, and he never falter- 
ed. With steady, unflagging industry he per+ 
formed whatever tasks were appointed, and as 
rapidly as possible made himself master of all 
the mysteries of farming. But he drooped un- 
der his uncongenial toil. Even Mr. Emerson 
could see this, but he predicted ‘‘the boy would 
grow stronger and get used ‘o it in time.” Ma- 
bel saw more clearly, and the hope in her eyes 
grew less steadfast. Often, when he came to 
her in the evening, tired and worn, she would 
say, 

‘*Tt is no use. 
or it will kill you. 
heart is breaking.” 

And he would strive to answer cheerfully. 

‘*Nonsense! I am tired, but my heart's all 
right ; and you know, dear, it will be so much 
easier when we get a place of ourown. I need 
only do the lightest work then.” 

But he could not blind Mabel’s clear eyes. 

It was during Ole Bull's first visit to this 
country, and, as the autumn grew into winter, 
the papers were full of his success. They often 
read of him together ; of his slight, swaying fig- 
ure, his face so calm and spiritual, and the won- 
derful music which seemed the voice of his soul. 


You will have to give it up, 


Besides, I can see your 
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One morning, with a paper in his hand, Joseph 
Thorne came to Mabel. His face was kindled 
with enthusiasm. His eyes flashed, and his man- 
ner was eager and hurried. 

‘¢See here, Mabel,” he said; ‘‘he plays at 
New Haven to-night. Only thirty miles off. | 
I can resist the temptation no longer. I must 
go. There is not much to do on the farm, and I 
can borrow your father’s horse. Oh, Mabel! it | 
will give me new life.” 

She entered eagerly into his plans. Her 
father did not oppose them, and in half an hour 
he had started. Most tenderly had he bidden | 
his betrothed the good-by which was to be so 
brief, and she stood at the gate and watched 
him with a cheerful smile until his eyes, look- 
ing back, could discern her no longer. Then | 
she went into the house, and the grief smothered, 
woman-like, for his sake burst forth. 

** Oh,” she murmured, ‘he will never be the 
same to me again—lI feel it. This music will 
speak to him like a clarion. It will awake him | 
from dreams. His life-work will rise up before | 
him, and the necessity to go forth and do it will 
be upon his soul. And I—woe is me!—how 
shall I learn to live without him? Ilush, self- 
ish heart! Wouldst thou hold him back from 
his true life, weak spirit ?” 

But the chidden agony wou/d come back | 
again. The vail was rent away from the pale 
brow of the future. Swift and sure she saw | 
her fate coming toward her. All that day, all | 
that night, all the next day, she wrestled with 
it, but still its face was set resolutely toward her 
—-still its steps were onward. 

It was almost nightfall when the watched-for 
figure came in sight. She went to the gate to | 
meet him. He sprang from the horse and | 
folded her in his arms. His kisses thrilled 
upon her lips, yet even then she felt there had 
been a change. She drew him into the house | 
and questioned himeagerly. It had been as she | 
expected. The wonderful music had troubled | 
all the depths of his nature. It had bound him 
captive. In vain he struggled against the chain. 

Unfalteringly she gave her counsel. 

**Go!” she said; ‘‘ you must go! I told you 
it would break your heart to give it up; and see, 
already in these few months you have grown 
prematurely old, and weary, and feeble. Go! 
you will be false to the highest part of your na- 
ture if you do not serve your soul’s master. It 
is the task God himself has set you; it is not 
yours to deliberate whether you will accept it.” 

‘But you, Mabel, my life’s life—I can not 
give you up.” 

For one moment the white face grew whiter. 
But there came no quiver into her quiet tones. 

** You need not give me up. I shall be yours 
only, till I die; nor need we despair. If you 
succeed, perhaps my father will give me to you. 
I believe he will, he loves meso. And you will 
succeed, you must succeed. For such as you 
there is no such word as fail. Go, Joseph; it is 
right.” 





A troubled, anxious week intervened before 


he had decided, but Mabel saw how it would be 
all along. Not for an instant did she beguile 
herself with false hopes. Hewent. The fare- 
well kisses of two pure women, mother and 
betrothed, were upon his lips. Their blessings 
were the last sound in his ears. Their prayers 
followed him. He seemed to suffer more than 
Mabel in the prolonged agony of their parting. 
Twenty times he was on the point of giving up 
his career, his future, to stay with her, but she 
would not suffer it. She sustained him, she 
cheered him; she who knew better than him- 
self how impossible for him was any other life 
than the one which had haunted all the dreams 
of his boyhood. When he was gone at length 


| —when anxious eyes, strained ever so widely, 


could not catch another glimpse of the beloved 
form—the two women, both bereft of their dear- 
est thing in life, went in silence, each into her 
own home, to struggle alone with her sorrow. 
In that hour there could be no partnership of 
grief. 

Mabel suffered most. It was natural for the 
mother to wish her son to go out into the world, 
to do and be all that God gave him power; and 
whatever change came to him the one tie could 
never be broken—he would be her son always. 
But to Mabel, despite her strong faith in him, 
the light of her life seemed to have gone ou, 


and her soul shuddered—alone in the darkness. ~ 


She had exhausted all her energy in soothing 
and encouraging him. She had none left to 
struggle with the grim presentiment which op- 
pressed her own spirit. 

She had always been strong, in spite of the 
extreme delicacy of her figure, and she did not 
grow feeble even now. She did all her accus- 
tomed duties with her ,usual energy. There 
was no visible change, save that her lips smiled 
a little more seldom, and her cheek was white 
as marble. She seemed to strive to be con- 
tinually occupied, as if fearful if she gave her- 
self time to confront her grief it would over- 
master her. 

Her face always brightened after a letter from 
her betrothed. They were not very frequent, 
but when they did come they overflowed with 
love and hope. She felt that now, indeed, was 
he living his true life. Nor had success been 
so very difficult to him. Ole Bull had been 
his friend. He had sought, at once, the gifted 
Norwegian. In secret, for he was not one to 
bestow his benefactions in public, the master 
performer had given him a few hints, a few in- 
structions, that he might know better how to 
translate his soul's depths into his music. 

Soon Mabel heard of him. He was making 
a tour under an assumed name, to which only 
those who loved him best had the key, and ev- 
ery where he was—as Mabel had felt he must 
ever be—successful. The small country places 
where he was making his first trial of strength 
were moved as they had never been before. No 
mind so dull but his tones made themselves un- 
derstood. The country press was full of his 
praises, This young performer—they wrote— 
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wonderful genius! 
ing as if inspired; the soft fall of golden hair 
floating about his forehead ; the eyes sweet and | 
bright, yet sad; the slender figure; the almost 
transparent hands; and, as she read, the pro- | 


phetic fear in Mabel’s heart grew heavier. His 
letters became more and more rare. It was 


not that he loved her less. 
doubted him for a moment. 
his work, and it absorbed all his energies. If 
it were brief, it must be mighty. 


One afternoon in May she sat alone under | worst of all, the being parted from you. 
Her | worn me out.” 


the trees where they so often sat together. 
thoughts went back over all her life—that young 
innocent life, where were no blighting plague- 
spots of wiilful sin, few even of unintentional 
wrongs, and yet where, of late, so many tears 
had fallen. She remembered the long-ago 
time when Joseph Thorne had been her childish 
friend and confidant; she retraced the days, 
unquiet yet so blissful in their uncertainty, 
when her heart awoke from its maiden sleep, 
and she knew that she had given him the love 
for which his words had not yet sued. Then 
she lived over again the evening of their be- 
trothal, and whispered over and over to herself 
every tender word which had fallen from his 
lips. Her father’s step along the highway dis- 
turbed her reverie. She looked up as he enter- 
ed the gate, and something in his face startled 
her. There were tears in his eyes, and his 
whole expression was full of an unwonted, sor- 
rowful tenderness. She sprang to his side. 

**Poor Mabel!” he said, as if speaking to 
himself rather than to her, ‘‘ how hard it will 
fall on her!” Then bending over her, and fold- 
ing his arm about her as if in terror lest the 
shock should overcome her, he said : 

‘*Mabel, I have seen Joseph Thorne. He 
came home this afternoon, as I think, to die. 
He wants you. Goto him, Mabel. I give you 
free leave to stay with him to the last. Poor 
child, it’s all the consolation you can have now.” 

Mabel did not faint. ‘‘Thank you,” she 
whispered gratefully, as she withdrew from her 
father’s arm and went into the house. The 
blow had come so suddenly that she did not 
realize its force. Mechanically, as one moving 
in a dream, she put on her bonnet and walked 
out toward the Widow Thorne’s cottage. The 
cottage door was open, and she stood in it for 
one moment, silently watching her lover. He 
lay with closed eyes, upon a lounge. His face 
was very thin and white. In contrast the pale 
gold of his hair looked intensely bright, and his 
eyes, when at length he unclosed them, super- 
naturally large and brilliant. His mother was 
kneeling by his side, with her face buried in his 
bosom. A solemn awe was upon Mabel’s soul. 
She dared not go forward or break the silence. 
Already he seemed to her like an angel. He 
was the first to speak. 

**Mabel! Thank God! 
ling '? 

His mother rose, and, almost without her own 


Come to me, dar- 


so delicate, so almost boyish, but with such a | 
They ‘old of his face beam- | 


Mabel had never 
But he was doing 


volition, Mabel had crossed the room ; her arms 
were folded about his neck, her lips clung to 
his in a long kiss of love and despair. 

For six weeks she was his constant nurse, 
sharing her duties only with his mother. Dur- 
ing many hours of every day they were alone 
together, and in them all his soul was revealed 
to her. She shared his triumphs, his success- 
es; success whose contemplation deepened the 
hectic on his wasting cheek even now. 

‘* But it has been too much for me,” he would 
| say, with a sad smile; ‘‘the excitement, and, 
It has 


| All that his art had done, all that his genius 
| had comprehended and struggled to express in 
his music, his lips whispered to her, in those long, 
| bright days, when she was going down by his side 
| to the darkness of death; down to the river's 
| brink, whence she must turn back in loneliness 
| and sorrow, and he must go out upon the tide. 
Unspeakably precious were those last hours of 
soulcommunion. They lived in those few weeks 
a fuller life than many souls can reckon in with 
their threescore years andten. Mabel felt then 
how truly she was part of himself—that their 
two souls, separated though they might be for 
| years, must be reunited before either could be 
a symmetrical and perfect whole. 

His summons came on a June twilight. On 
that day, twenty-two years before, he had been 
born into the world of mortals; on that day, 
God saw fit that he should be born again into 
the world of spirits. The two women, of both 
whose lives he was the dearest portion, were 
alone with him. An unspeakable tenderness 
breathed in his farewell. His last words were: 

‘** Mother, your son will know you in heaven. 
Mabel, my life’s angel, I will wait for you where 
it needeth not to marry or be given in mar- 
riage.” 

After that he lay, looking earnestly at his 
betrothed, as if he would fain carry her features 
with him to the land of the angels. His violin, 
beloved even in death, lay on the bed beside 
him. It had been placed there by his request. 
Listlessly his fingers began to wander over the 
strings, and beneath their touch grew, somehow, 
a strange, wild melody, as if spirits were play- 
ing upon the chords. It was like the story of 
his life. It began in feeble, uncertain cadence. 
It swelled into love, ambition, hope. Then it 
grew feebler, slower, more mournful. Low, and 
sweet, and tremulous, yet wild, it thrilled along 
the strings, until, at last, with a long sob, it 
grew mute. With the soul of the music had 
departed the soul of Joseph Thorne. 

His mother soon followed him. Their graves 
are green under the sunshine of this peaceful 
summer. Mabel Emerson’s work is not yet 
done. She is wedded to a hope and a memory. 
Bold, indeed, must the man be who would dare 
to speak to her of love. Wherever trouble is, 
wherever hearts are struggling with sorrow, her 
presence is at the door; and she whom Joseph 
Thorne loved to call the angel of his life will 
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go to her last rest crowned with the blessings of 
those ready to perish. ‘‘ Her works they shall 
follow her.” 





HELEN LEE. 
OSY-CHEEKED, dark-haired October 
Through the land was passing gayly, 
Crowned with maize-leaves, and behind him 
Followed Plenty with her horn, 
Calling in the later harvests, 
Flattering the chuckling farmer, 
Pelting him with ruddy apples, 
And with shocks of yellow corn. 


He it was whose royal pleasure 
Clothed the woods in gold and purple ; 
He it was whose fickle pleasure 
Clothed them, stripped and left them bare ; 
Then, as if in late contrition, 
Summoned back the truant summer, 
Wove of smoke an azure mantle 
For the shivering earth to wear. 


Poor amends the Indian summer 
Made, with all its pitying sunshine, 
For the loss of leafy glory, 

Painted flower, and singing-bird ; 
So from rocks, and trees, and hedges, 
From the fallen leaves and grasses, 
Came a sound of mourning, as the 

Melancholy breezes stirred. 


Yet the train of hale October 
Rang with laughter, song, and dancing, 
As the young men atid the maidens 
Sang and danced the harvest-home ; 
As from many a low-roofed farm-house 
Flashed the lights of merry-making, 
Rose the note of ready-making 
For the merriment to come. 


Pleasant was the starry evening— 

Pleasant, though the air was chilly— 

When the youths and maidens gathered 
At the call of David Lee— 

David Lee, the hearty farmer, 

Who had wrestled with his acres, 

And in barn, and stack, and cellar 
Stored the spoils of victory. 


As the beaks of captured vessels, 
Gilded ensigns, suits of armor, 
Shone as trophies on the temples 
Of the gods, in classic days, 
So around the farmer's kitchen 
Hung long rows of golden melons; 
So along the farmer's rafters 
Hung festoons of perfect maize. 


Not a child had Farmer David— 

He had known the loss of children— 

Known a parent’s voiceless anguish, 
When the rose forsakes the cheek; 

When the hand grows thin and thinner, 

And the pulses fainter, feebler ; 

When the eyes are sunk and leaden, 
And the tongue forgets to speak. 





One bright spring, a pair of rose-buds, 
Growing in the father's garden, 
Filled his hope with crimson promise— 
They were gone in early June. 
Then there came a tiny daughter, 
Learned to kiss and call him ‘‘ Father ;” 
Vanished like an April snow-flake ; 
And the mother followed soon. 


Then his face grew dark and stony, 
Then his soul shut up in sorrow, 
As a flower shuts at nightfall 
From the dampness and the cold; 
Till a sister, dying, left him 
Her one child, a blue-eyed darling, 
Whose dear love and tender graces 
Kept his heart from growing old. 


Maidenhood stole softly on her, 
Like the changing of the seasons, 
Till the neighbors came to think her 
Beautiful as one could be; 
And the young men, when they met her, 
Blushed, they knew not why, and stammered, 
And would prize a kingdom cheaper 
Than a smile of Helen Lee. 


In the barn the youths and maidens 
Stripped the corn of husk and tassel, 
Warmed the chillness of October 

With the life of spring and May; 
While through every chink, the lanterns 
And sonorous gusts of laughter 
Made assault on night and silence 

With the counterfeit of day. 


Songs were sung—sweet English ballads, 
Which their fathers and their mothers 
Sang together by the rivers 
Of the dear old father-land ; 
Tales were told—quaint English stories— 
Tales of humor and of pathos; 
Tales of love, and home, and fireside, 
That a child could understand. 


Most they called on Richard Miller, 

Prince among the story-tellers ; 

Young and graceful, strong and handsome, 
Rich in all that blesses life; 

For his stories ended happy— 

Ended always with a marriage; 

Every youth became a brsband, 
Every maid became a wife. 


So he told how Harry Marline 
Roved about the world a long time, 
Then returned te find the maiden 
Whom he loved had proven true— 
How he brought home gold and silver, 
How they made a famous wedding ; 
And he closed by saying slyly, 
“An example, girls, for you” 


Then said Helen, smiling archly, 

**T will never have a husband!” 

And the ear which she was husking 
Fell into the basket, red; 
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Whereupon they clapped and shouted, 
For a red ear means a lover, 

And the maiden, vexed and blushing, 
In the shadow hid her head. 


Soon the jest was quite forgotten, 
And her face again she lifted 
To behold his eyes upon her 

With a look so strange and new, 
That when games and dancing followed, 
And she chanced to touch his fingers, 
In her hand she felt a tremor, 

On her cheek a warmer hue. 


When the candles burning dimly, 
Flaring, smoking in the socket, 
Sent the party homeward, shouting 
Through the starlight crisp and clear, 
Richard lingered in the door-way, 
Took the bashful hand of Helen, 
Whispered softly in the darkness 
Pleasant words for maid to hear. 


When she sought her little chamber, 
Long she could not sleep for thinking 
Of his looks, his voice, and language, 
For the youth had turned her head; 
In her dreams she murmured, “ Richard ;” 


When she woke, her thought was, ‘‘ Richard ;” 


When she bade “*Good-morning, father !” 
** Richard,” she had almost said. 


Oh, the peasant, pleasant autumn! 
How it seemed like spring-time to them! 
How the flowers budded, blossomed 

In their hearts afresh each day! 
Oh, the walks they had together 
From the singing-schools and parties, 
In the white and frosty moonlight, 

In the starlight cold and gray! 


Oh, the happy winter evenings! 
Long, indeed, to want and sickness, 
Short enough to youth and maiden 
By the hearth of David Lec; 
Looking in each other’s faces, 
Listening to each other’s voices, 
Blending with the golden Present 
Golden days that were to be. 


When the voice of Spring was calling 
To the flowers in field and forest, 
‘*It is time to waken, children!” 
And the flowers obeyed the call; 
When the cattle on the hill-side, 
And the fishes in the river, 
Felt anew the joy of living, 
Was a wedding festival. 


Violets and honey-suckles 
Bloomed on window-sill and mantle, 
On the old clock’s oaken turret, 

In th® young bride’s flaxen hair; 
And the sweet-briar filled the morning 
With its eloquence of odor— 

“Life is cold, but love can warm it; 
Oh, be faithful, happy pair!” 








Solemnly the village pastor 

Said the simple marriage-service. 

Then came one, with roguish twinkle, 
Asking, “‘ Had another heard 

Of a certain little maiden 

Who would ‘never have a husband?’” 

And the young bride turned to Richard, 

Smiled, but answered not a word. 


And as Farmer Lee looked on them, 
Down his cheek the tears were falling, 
But a light shone from his features 
On the circle gathered round, 
As he leaned on Richard’s shoulder, 
Saying, ‘‘ Friends, be happy with me, 
For I have not lost a daughter, 
“But a worthy son have found!” 


CLUBS AND CLUB-MEN. 

\ THY does not some great author write the 

** Mysteries of the Club-houses, or St. 
James’s Street Unvailed ?” asks Mr. Thackeray, 
in whose works the London clubs and their 
habitués play no unimportant part. ‘‘ History” 
the great Snobographer does not deal in; but 
who has not laughed sadly at his club portraits 
in that funniest and most melancholy of books, 
the Book of Snobs? Who does not remember 
Jawkins in the coffee-room of the ‘No Surren- 
der’ Club, waving the Standard, swaggering and 
haranguing ; or Spitfire, great upon foreign af- 
fairs, and oracular upon the treasons of Lord 
Palmerston and the designs of Russia; or Faw- 
ney, with shining boots and endless greasy sim- 
per, taking a profound interest in every good- 
natured man’s business and dinner; or Captain 
Shindy, throwing all the club into an uproar 
about the quality of his mutton-chop; or Messrs. 
Spavin and Cockspur, growling together in a 
corner about sporting matters; or Wiggle and 
Wagzgle, the lady-killers ; or Hawkins, with his 
handkerchief and great resonant nose; or Sir 
Thomas de Boots, the great military swell; or 
Horace Fogey; or the Major: are they not all 
written down, and do they not all live ? 
Looking at the matter seriously, there is no 
doubt that a faithful history of the London clubs 
would be a history of London manners from 
Shakspeare down to the present time, and would 
throw light on some queer traits of the times, 
and of the great men who made the times. 
The most famous of the earlier London Clubs 
was the Mermaid, said to have been founded by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and attended by Shaks- 
peare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Sel- 
don, Donne, and others, the é/ite of the Eliza- 
bethan era, Alas! there was neither a Pepys 
nor a Boswell at that time to hand down to us 
the crumbs of wit that fell from the table of 
those giants of old. We are merely tantalized 


by Beaumont thus alluding to them, when writ- 
ing from the country to his friend and fellow- 
laborer, Fletcher. 

** What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one from whom they came 
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Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of bis dull life.” 


tenanted by abandoned women, or devoted to 
the sale of green groceries and small coal— 


| Halifax has conversed and Somers unbent, Ad- 


Another noted club, of nearly the same pe- dison mellowed over a bottle, Congreve flashed 
riod, was held in the Apollo room of the Devil | his wit, Vanbrugh let loose his easy humor, 
Tavern at Temple Bar, on the site now occu- | Garth talked and rhymed. The Dukes of Som- 


pied by Childs’s well-known banking - house. 


| erset, Richmond, Grafton, Devonshire, Marl- 


Ben Jonson wrote in choice and elegant Latin borough, and Newcastle; the Earls of Dorset, 
the convivial rules (/eges conviviales) for this | Sunderland, Manchester, Wharton, and Kings- 


assembly, which were engraved in letters of gold 
on a black-board, and suspended over the fire- 
place. The board itself is still preserved by the 
Messrs. Childs. 
was placed a bust of Jonson, and a number of 
verses, commencing 
** Welcome all who lead or follow, 

To the oracle of Apollo; 

Here he speaks out of his pottle, 

Or the tripos his tower bottle: 

All his answers are divine; 

Truth itself doth flow in wine; 

Hang up all the poor hop-drinkers, 

Cries old Sim, the King of Skrinkers.” 
‘*Old Sim” was Simon Wardioe, the landlord 
of the tavern, and the original of Old Sir Simon 
the King, the favorite song of the boisterous 
Squire Western. 

The first clubs—known by that name—were 
political. We read of one, in Milton’s time, 
‘*at one Miles’s, where was made purposely a 
large ovall table, with a passage in the middle 
for Miles to deliver his coffee.” Round this ta- 


ble, ‘‘in a room every evening as full as it could 
be crammed” (says Aubrey), sat Milton and 


Marvell, Cyriac Skinner, Harrington, Nevill, 
and their friends, discussing abstract political 
questions. 

This was in 1660, only three years after ‘‘the 
black and bitter drink called coffee,” as Pepys 
says, was introduced to England by Daniel Ed- 
wards, a Turkey merchant. While the old par- 
ty hates lasted, political clubs continued to flour- 
ish, and all clubs and coffee-houses had their 
peculiar class of frequenters, who were pretty 
sure to sympathize with each other in politics. 
There were Rump clubs, Royalist clubs, Calfs- 
head clubs, Church of England clubs, Tory 
clubs, Whig clubs, and so on. 

The most famous of the Whig clubs was held 
at the house of a famous mutton-pie man, one 
Christopher Katt, from whom the club and the 
mutton-pies its members regaled themselves 
withal both took their name of ‘‘ Kit-Kat.” 
The portraits of the members were painted for 
old Jacob Tonson, bookseller, and secretary of 
the club, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, on canvases 
of the uniform size of thirty-six by twenty-eight 
inches, since known to painters as the ‘‘ Kit- 
Kat size.” Shoe Lane, the locality where this 
club held their meetings, is now one of the low- 
est and poorest parts of London. ‘The stran- 
ger-pilgrim passing through this blind alley finds 
it difficult to believe that here, some hundred 
and fifty years ago, used to meet many of the 
finest gentlemen and choicest wits of the days 
of Queen Anne and the first George. Inside 
one of those frowsy and low-ceiled rooms—now 


| political. 








|ton; Sir Robert Walpole, Granville, Mainwar- 
| ing, Stepney, and Walsh—all belonged to the 
| Kit-Kat. 

Over the door of the club-room | 


The club was literary and gallant as well as 
Its toasting-glasses, each inscribed 
with a verse to some ‘‘ toast” or reigning beau- 
ty of the time, were long famous. The beau- 
ties have returned to dust, the glasses are long 
since shivered ; but the verses remain. Among 
those they celebrate are the four shining daugh- 
ters of the Duke of Marlborough—Lady Godol- 
phin, Lady Sunderland, Lady Bridgewater, and 
Lady Monthermer; Swift's friends, Mrs. Long 


}and Mrs. Barton; the lovely and witty niece 
|of Sir Isaac Newton; the Duchess of Bolton, 


Mrs. Brudenell, Lady Carlisle, Mrs. Di Kirk, 
and Lady Wharton. Dr. B. (whoever he may 
be) celebrates the majestic Bolton : 

“Flat contradictions wage in Bolton war, 

Yet her the toasters as a goddess prize; 
Her Whiggish tongue does zealously declare 
For freedom, but for slavery her eyes," 
Mr. Mainwaring neatly insinuates his compli- 
ment to Marlborough under cover of this qua- 
train to his eldest daughter: 
** Godolphin’s easy and unpracticed air 

Gains without art, and governs without care. 

Her conquering race with various fates surprise ; 

Who ‘scape their arms are captive to her eyes.” 

In 1657 the first coffee-house was established 
in London by Pasqua Rosee, a Ragusan—the 
servant of Edwards, who first introduced coffee 
—in partnership with ‘‘one Bowman, coachman 
to Mr. Edwards's brother-in-law.” In 1715 the 
number of coffee-houses in London was reckon- 
ed at 2000. Every class, trade, profession, and 
party had its favorite coffee-house. A penny 
was laid down at the bar on entering, and the 
price of a dish of tea or coffee seems to have 
been two-pence, which charge covered news- 
papers and lights. The established frequent- 
ers of the house had their set places, and re- 
ceived special attentions. Dryden's winter- 
chair by the fire, and his summer-chair on the 
balcony, at Will's, should be remembered by 
all who pass under the windows of No. 1 Bow 
Street, on the west side. One loves to picture 
the glorious old man on his throne, under a 
bright summer sunset, with the brilliant young 
wits about him, proud of the honor of dipping 
a finger and thumb into his snuff-box. Cards 
and dice were the rule as well as coffee, tea, 
and chocolate; and as gambling in those days 
was the universal practice, gamesters and high- 
waymen found their account in frequenting 
these resorts, where they found a plenty of 
dupes and victims. 
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When M‘Lean and Plunket, two dashing | After staring a little at the singularity of Swift's 
highwaymen, were taken in 1750, Horace Wal- | manner and the oddity of the question, the gen- 
pole writes: ‘‘M‘Lean had a lodging in St. | tleman answered, ‘‘ Yes, Sir, I thank God I re- 
James’s Street, over against White’s, and anoth- | member a great deal of good weather in my time.” 
er at Chelsea; Plunket one in Jermyn Street; | ‘‘ That is more,” said Swift, ‘‘than I can say : 
and their faces are as known about St. James’s | I never remember any weather that was not too 
as any gentleman’s who lives in that quarter, | hot or too cold, too wet or too dry; but, how- 
who perhaps goes upon the road too.” We all | ever God Almighty contrives it, at the end of 
remember the figure of the highwayman in Ho- the year ’tis all very well.” 
garth’s gambling scene at White’s, with the pis- | Swift passed much of his life, most of his hap- 
tols peeping out of his pocket, waiting by the | piest moments, with the members of his favorite 
fireside till the heaviest winner takes his depart- | club, whom he entitled “The Brothers.” “We 
ure, in order to recoup himself of his losings. | were but eleven to-day,” he writes to Stella 
It was to exclude such characters that many (February, 1712). ‘‘We are now, in all, nine 
favorite coffee-houses were turned into clubs. | lords and ten commoners. The Duke of Beau- 
Thus Tom's (one of the haunts of the wits), a | fort had the confidence to propose his brother- 
coffee-house till 1764, in that year, by a guinea | in-law, the Earl of Danby, to be a member; 
subscription among nearly seven hundred of the | but I opposed it so warmly that it was waived. 
nobility, foreign ministers, gentry, and geniuses | Danby is not above twenty, and we will have 
of the age, became the card-room and place of | nO more boys; and we want but two to make 
meeting of the subscribers exclusively. | up our number. I staid till eight, and then we 
To understand the large part which club and | all went away soberly. The Duke of Ormond’s 





coffee-houses filled in the life of those days, we | 
have but to refer to those delightful essays which | 
have helped to make the times of Queen Anne | 
almost as familiar to us as ourown. Who does | 
not remember the Ugly Club; the Everlasting | 


treat last week cost £20, though it was only four 
dishes, and four without a dessert; and I be- 
spoke it in order to be cheap. Yet I could not 
prevail to change the house.” 

In May, we hear how “ fifteen of our society 


Club; the Club of She Romps (bless them!) ; | dined together under a canopy in an arbor at 





the Parish Clerks’ and Lawyers’ Clubs; and 
above all, the Spectator’s own Club, with that 
most lovable personage of all fiction, dear, hon- 
est, simple, kindly Sir Roger de Coverley, for its 
central figure? Steele and Addison were con- 


firmed club-men, tavern haunters, and coffee- 


house gossips. Mrs. Steele, it is to be feared, 
had but little of her Dick’s company at any time. 
The tavern in Kensington is still standing to 
which Addison used to steal away from the 
grandeur of Holland House and the society of 
his countess to enjoy a solitary bottle and muse 
over old times. It was just after Queen Anne’s 
accession that Swift made acquaintance with the 
leaders of the wits at Button’s. Ambrose Phil- 
lips has told the story of the strange clergyman 


whom the frequenters of the coffee-house had | 


observed for some days. He knew no one, no 
one knew him. He would lay his hat down on 
a table, and walk up and down at a brisk pace 
for half an hour without speaking to any one, 


or seeming to pay attention to any thing that | 


was going forward. Then he would snatch up 
his hat, pay his money at the bar, and walk off, 
without having opened his lips. ‘The frequent- 
ers of the room had christened him ‘‘ the Mad 
Parson.” One evening, as Mr. Addison and 
the rest were observing him, they saw him cast 
his eyes several times upon a gentleman in boots, 
who seemed to be just come out of the country. 
At last Swift advanced toward this bucolic gen- 
tleman, as if intending to address him. They 
were all eager to hear what the dumb parson 
had to say, and immediately quitted their seats 
to get near him. Swift went up to the country 
gentleman, and in a very abrupt manner, with- 
out any previous salute, asked him, ‘‘ Pray, Sir, 
do you know any good weather in the world ?” 


| Parson’s Green last Thursday. I never saw 
| any thing so fine and romantic.” 
| One of the best-beloved of ‘*The Brothers” 
; was Colonel—or, as he was commonly called, 
“* Duke”—Disney, ‘‘a fellow of abundance of 
humor,” says Swift, writing to Stella in 1713; 
‘*an old battered rake, but very honest: not an 
old man, but an old rake. It was he that said 
of Jenny Kingdom, the maid-of-honor, who is 
| a little old, ‘that since she could not get a hus- 
| band, the queen should give her brevet to act 
| as a married woman.’” The journal to Stella 
closes in June, 1713, leaving Swift, Dean of St. 
| Patrick's, at Chester, on his way to Holyhead. 
| Next year he was again in London, and had 
| formed, with Arbuthnot, Pope, and Gay, the 
| ‘*Seriblerus Club,” to which the world owes 
| those most humorous fragments of satire on hu- 
|man learning which go under the name of the 
|erudite Martinus—‘‘The Memoirs of P. P., 
|Clerk of the Parish,” written in ridicule of 
‘* Burnet’s History of his own Times,” and per- 
| haps the germs of “Gulliver.” The dispersion 
| of the club prevented the completion of Serib- 
lerus, and robbed the world of much notable 
| humor. 
| So completely during the first quarter of the 
‘last century had society organized itself into 
|clubs, that the Spectator tells us of ‘‘ Street 
| Clubs” formed by the inhabitants of the same 
| Street. Of these, but degenerate, was the Mo- 
| hawk Club, and its successors, one of which 
| was appropriately named the “ Hell-Fire Club.” 
| These unruly spirits made the streets unsafe at 
\night. It was to protect the worthy gentleman 
from the Mohawks that a lusty escort attended 
| Sir Roger de Coverley from his lodgings in Nor- 
| folk Street to the play-house and back again. 
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And then, in 1731, was formed the Beef- 
steak Club—‘‘the Sublime Society of Beef- 
steaks”—which yet flourishes, and has counted 


among its members the greatest and most tal- | 


ented spirits of Britain. Garrick was an hon- 
ored member of the Steaks. Perhaps the hat 
and sword now among the insignia of the club 
were the identica? ones he wore that night, 
when, announced for ‘‘ Ranger” at Drury Lane, 
he lingered at the club so long that the pit be- 
gan to growl and the gallery to ring with the 
ominous call of “Manager, manager!” Gar- 
rick had been sent for to Covent Garden, where 
the Steaks then dined. Carriages blocked up 
Russell Street, and detained him at the cross- 
ing. When he reached the theatre he found 
Dr. Ford, one of the patentees, walking up and 
down in anxiety. As Garrick came panting in, 
‘*T think, David,” said Ford, ‘‘considering the 
stake you and I have in this house, you might 
pay more attention to its business.” ‘‘ True, 
my good friend,” returned Garrick; ‘‘ but I was 
thinking of my steak in the other house.” 
During the winter of 1736 a knot of literary 
worthies first met at the Turk’s Head under the 
auspices of Reynolds, Johnson, and Burke, and 


laid the foundation of what is now called “The | 


Literary Club.” This society counts among its 
members more distinguished men than any oth- 
er of the London clubs. Admission to its broth- 
erhood was, in times past, considered a great 
honor, eagerly coveted of men aspiring to great- 
ness. Atstart the number was limited to nine. 
Surly and self-important Hawkins—for whom 
the word ‘‘unclubable” was invented—had been 
a member of the Ivy Lane Club, and so was in- 
vited to join. The knight having refused to 
pay his portion of the reckoning for supper, be- 
cause he usually ate no supper at home, John- 
son observed, ‘‘ Sir John, Sir, is a very unclub- 
able man.” Topham Beauclerk, the best-na- 
tured man with the most ill-natured wit—the 
seeds of consumption already planted in his con- 
stitution by early excess, but the life and soul 
of every company he mixed with; Bennett 
Langton, six feet six inches in height, a hero- 
worshiper and mild enthusiast; and Chamier, 
then secretary in the War Office—represented 
pleasure, fashion, and the West End. Edmund 
Burke, just freed from his uncongenial service 
in Ireland under Single-speech Hamilton, took 
his place by equal right among politicians ard 
professional penmen as the successful author 
of “‘The Vindication of Natural Society,” and 
the ‘* Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful,” and 
as the unacknowledged compiler of ‘‘ The An- 
nual Register.” Burke introduced to the club 
Dr. Nugent, his father-in-law. The nine were 
made up by Oliver Goldsmith, recently emerged 
from the more sordid misery of his early strug- 
gles, but still dodging the bailiffs. They clapped 
him on the shoulder only the year after the 
club was formed, when the sale of ‘‘ The Vicar 
of Wakefield” —thanks to the good offices of Dr. 
Johnson—rescued him from their clutches. 
The nine soon grew to twelve; and by suc- 
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| cessive accretions the club rose to thirty-five 
members in 1780, at which number it stood 
when Boswell published Johnson’s Life in 1791. 
It numbers thirty-seven at the present time. 
The original hour of meeting was seven every 
Monday evening; when the members ate an 
| inexpensive supper, followed by a late sitting 
and good conversation. 

The passion for gambling increased enor- 
| mously during the latter half of the last century. 
| There were play-clubs in plenty, but, aside from 
| these, there was scarce a political club but was 
|at the same time a play-club. ‘* White’s” was 

the most famous—or infamous—of the whole. 
| To show how general was the vice: “The 
| Speaker,” writes Walpole (November 22, 1751), 
‘‘was railing at gaming and White’s, apropos 
of these two prisoners, Lord Coke, to whom 
the conversation was addressed, replied, ‘ Sir, 
jall I can say is, that they are both of them 
| members of the House of Commons, and nei- 
ther of them of White’s.’” One of the rules at 
Brookes’s was, that ‘‘ Every person playing at 
| the new quinze table do keep fifty guineas be- 
| fore him.” 

The best minds and hearts of the century 
were drawn into the fatal vortex. The debts 
contracted almost exceed belief. The follies 
committed under the impulse of the gambling 
mania are sadly ridiculous. Walpole writes 
(August, 1766): ‘*Can you believe that Lord 
Foley’s two sons have borrowed money s0 ex- 
travagantly, that the interest they have con- 
tracted to pay amounts to £18,000 a year?” 
Lord Coleraine and his two brothers, their fa- 
ther having bequeathed to his widow all they 
had left him (£1600 a year), wheedled the poor 
old lady out of every farthing, leaving her a 
beggar, dependent on a friend for subsistence. 
Soon after, these precious sons told their mother 
she must come to town on business: ‘‘ It was,” 
says Walpole, to show her to the Jews, and con- 
vince them hers was a good life, unless she is 
starved.” ‘‘ You must not suppose,” he adds, 
‘* that such actions are disapproved ; for the sec- 
ond brother is going Minister to Brussels, that 
he may not go to jail, whither he ought to go.” 

* Lord Mountford bets Sir John Bland twen- 
ty guineas,” so runs an entry in the betting- 
book at White’s, ‘‘that Beau Nash outlives 
Cibber.” This Lord Mountford aimed at re- 
ducing even natural affection to the doctrine of 
chances. When asked, soon after his daugh- 
ter's marriage, if she was with child, he replied, 
‘*Upon my word, I don’t know; I have no bet 
upon it.” Walpole says of him, “ He himself, 
with all his judgment in bets, I think, would 
have betted any man in England against him- 
self for self-murder.” 

Fox was notoriously the greatest gambler as 
well as the greatest statesman of the age. Be- 
fore he was twenty-four he owed the Jews 
£100,000. He never won a large stake except 
once—£8000. But no loss could ruffle him. 
Topham Beauclerk, calling upon him one morn- 
ing, after a night of terrible ill-luck, found him 
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quietly reading Herodotus. Beauclerk express- | tween the dwellings of the aristocracy on the 
ed surprise at his equanimity. ‘‘ What would | one side, and the more fashionable business 
you have me do,” said Fox, ‘‘ when I have lost | streets on the other, can not fail to be struck by 
my last shilling ?” | the magnificence of some twenty large buildings, 
In the betting-books at White’s and Brookes’s | thickly “scattered over a small compass of ground. 
—which are still preserved—may be found bets | If he inquires to whom these splendid palaces 
on all possible or conceivable subjects: bets on belong, he will be told that they are club-houses; 
births, deaths, and marriages; on the length of | | and subsequent experience will inform him that 
a life, or the duration of a ministry; on a ras- | the mansions of the highest nobility, even the 
cal’s risk of the halter, or a placeman’ 8 prospect | palace of the Queen, are inferior, in point of 
of a coronet; on the chances of an election, or | architectural decoration, to many of these re- 
the sanity of ‘the king; on the shock of an earth- | /markable edifices. Further, he will find that 
quake, or the last scandal at Ranelagh, or Ma- | their internal arrangements and fittings equal, 
dame Cornely’s. Walpole writes, in 1768: | if they do not surpass, in magnificence the arch- 
‘*There is a man about town, a Sir William | itectural embellishments of the exteriors. 
Burdett, a man of very good family, but most! Though each of the clubs has some peculiar- 
infamous character. In short, to give you his | ities of its own, yet all possess a general simi- 
character at once, there is a wager entered in larity of arrangement. A noble entrance-hall 
the bet-book at White’s, that the first baronet is approached from the street by a small and 
that will be hanged is this Sir William Bur- | comparatively unorne mented vestibule. A port- 
dett.” { ly hall-porter, who receives all letters, and is at- 
A man dropped down at the door of White’s; | | tended by two or more liveried pages, to carry 
he was carried into the house. Was he dead | messages, is the presiding genius of this debata- 
or not? The odds were immediately given and | ble land, and jealously guards the sacred inte- 
taken for and against. It was proposed to bleed | rior from the profane footsteps of unlicensed 
him. Those who had taken the odds the man | strangers. This trusty janitor must know every 
was dead, protested that the use of a lancet! member of the club, by eyesight at least, and is 
would affect the fairness of the bet. Walpole | supposed to be able at all times, but with suita- 
has a good story of a parson, who, coming into | ble tact and discretion, to answer all inquiries 
White’s on the morning of the earthquake of | | respecting the whereabouts of any individual 
1750, and hearing bets laid whether the shock | clubbist. Thus, he will tell you whether a 
was caused by an earthquake, or the blowi ing | member be in the house—at what time he gen- 
up of powder-mills, went away in horror, pro- erally is there—whether he be in the country, 
testing that they were such an impious set that | on the Continent, or elsewhere. He does not, 
he believed ‘‘if the last tramp were to sound | however, know the private addresses of all the 
they would bet puppet-show against Judgment.” members, these being required, by the rules of 
One Mr. Blake betted £1500 that a man | the club, to be given in confidence to the secre- 
could live twelve hours under water; hired a | tary only—many gentlemen, like the renowned 
desperate fellow, and sunk him in a ship by | Mulligan of Ballymulligan, so pleasantly de- 
way of experiment. Neither ship nor man re- scribed by Mr. Thackeray, living ‘‘ there ;” that 
appeared. ‘Another man and ship are to be | is, in places differing very much as regards fash- 
tried for their lives,” adds Walpole, who is our | ionable locality, style, and other obvious et cet- 
authority for this story, ‘‘ instead of Mr. Blake, | eras, from the club-house, to which their letters 
the assassin.” | are directed. Adjoining the vestibule there gen- 
Those fast times are past—no more to return | erally is a small reception-room, where a stran- 
it is to be hoped. The clubs of London of the | ger, who may happen to call upon a member, is 
present day are peopled by a quieter set. | permitted to wait, if his manner and semblance 
The dandies still muster in the bow-windows | satisfy the experienced scrutiny of the lynx- 
at White's to ogle the passers-by, and kill repu- | eyed porter. Persons of a doubtful exterior are 
tations; but the rattle of the dice-box is heard | rigidly excluded ; and especially the officers of 
no more in the halls; and the hazard-room has | the law are peremptorily denied admittance to 
ceased tobe. The play has subsided to a quiet | | this castle of bachelors. Here the debtor is free 
whist-party of elderly gentlemen, at guinea | from the pursuit of sheriffs’ deputies and their 
points and five guineas on the rubber; hazard | writs. Indeed, a learned British judge not long 
is not even mentioned in the rules and regula- | since declared, in his official capacity, that a 
tions of the club. | club-house was a sanctuary inviolable by sher- 
A better spirit has come over society, and _| iff-officer, writ, summons, execution—in short, 
we may safely say it would require greater tal- | by the whole artillery and small-arms of legal 
ents in England to-day than tho’e of Fox and | procedure. 
his compeers to unite successfully the two oc-| From the entrance-hall branch off the various 
cupations of gambler and statesman. apartments on the ground-floor: one is a spa- 
Let us now take a glance at the interior ar- | cious morning or lounging room, amply supplied 
rangement and economy of the London club- | with newspapers and writing materials for the 
houses of the present day. A stranger explor- | free use of the members. Theodore Hook is 
ing that part of the west end of London which | said to have written several of his novels on 
forms, as it were, a sort of neutral ground be- | club-paper in the morning room of the Athen- 
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zum, and his favorite seat is still considered an | lishment. These consist of a secretary, house- 
object of interest by the members of that club. | steward, cook, butler, coffee-room clerk, clerk 
Adjoining this apartment is the coffee-room, j of the kitchen, head and under waiters. The 
differing in little, except its superior magnifi- | female servants are more particularly under the 
cence, from the coffee-room of a first-class tav- superintendence of a matron, and comprise a 
ern. Rows of small tables, projecting from the still-room maid, who prepares tea and coffee, a 
sides, leave a wide open space in the centre. needle-woman, with a number of house and 
These tables are laid for breakfast and luncheon | kitchen maids. One of the puzzling peculiari- 
from about ten in the morning till four in the | ties of club economy is, that the inferior serv- 
afternoon; then, like a scene in a pantomime, | ants are always invisible. Possibly the greater 
the whole is at once changed, and arrangements | part of the house-work is done at early hours in 
made for dinner. There are also smaller apart- | the morning; but however that may be, « man 
ments, where members making up snug little | may be a member of a club for years without 
parties can dine together, and freely discuss | ever seeing one of the female servants. 
affairs of pleasure, politics, or business, unre- | Turn we now to the chief object of the clab— 
strained by the publicity of the coffee-room. | the dinner. Here all is conducted with the most 
Most clubs have a strangers’ room, to which a/ perfect regularity and method. A member 
member can invite a non-member friend to dine | wishing to dine fills up a printed form of din- 
with him. The non-member, however, can not | ner-bill with whatever dishes he may choose to 
go into any other part of the house; still, a select from the carte of the day. The bill is 
club-dinner is no penance to him, though the then passed to the head-waiter, who sends it 
eater is exclusively confined to the strangers’ | down to the clerk of the kitchen, and the latter 
apartment. | appends the established price of each dish as it 
On the basement, beneath the ground-floor, | is sent up to the coffee-room. The bill thus 
are situated the main vital organs of the estab- | filled up is passed to the butler, who, in turn, 
lishment—the kitchen and cellar. charges in it whatever wine the member has or- 
From the hall, a grand stair-case leads the | dered; and it is then delivered to the coffee- 
way to the drawing-room, on the first floor. | room clerk, who sums up the entire amount, 
Though fitted up in a style of the most cost- adding a small charge for what is termed ‘‘ ta- 
ly elegance, this spacious apartment ever has | ble-money.” This charge, which averages from 
as ‘‘lack-lustre” an appearance as the eye of | sixpence to a shilling, according to the rules of 
the fool whom the melancholy Jacques met | the club, is to defray the contingent expenses of 
‘7’ the forest.” Could it possibly appear oth- | the dinner—the clean cloth, vegetables, cheese, 
erwise? A drawing-room without ladies—a | and other minor condiments. The bill is then 
universe without its central suns! On ‘ visit-| presented to the member, and paid at sight; for 
ing-days,” however, ladies are permitted to have | however much the various clubs may differ in 
a peep at the dreary splendor which they alone | their regulations, the spirit of the following rule 
could fitly embellish. Adjoining the drawing-| is common to all: ‘* Members are to pay their 
room is the library, generally well stored with | bills for every expense they incur in the club be- 
books, and attended by a resident librarian. | fore they leave the house, the steward having 
One club, the Athenzeum, possesses upward of | positive orders not to open accounts with any 
25,000 volumes, and sets apart the consider- | individual.” 
able sum of £500 per annum for the library| By way of consolation, however, for this pay- 
alone. Generally speaking, the card-room is | upon-delivery system, the member, if he has, or 
on the same floor as the library and drawing- | fancies he has, any complaint to make against 
room. the charges, quality of viands, wines, or cook- 
The billiard and smoking rooms are mostly | ing, can enter his protest on the back of the 
situated on the upper story. The extra expenses | bill, which is duly laid before the committee, 
of the card and billiard tables are defrayed by a | and seriously investigated. 
small fee paid by each member who uses them, A person who desires admission to a club 
and not out of the general fund; it obviously | must be proposed and seconded by two or more 
being unjust that members who do not play | members; his name is then placed on the can- 
should be called upon to contribute for the | didates’ book; but his election does not take 
amusement of those who do. place till—through vacancies occurring in the 
The club is managed by a committee, care-| club by deaths or resignations—all the previous 
fully chosen from among the most scientific | names on the same book have been admitted or 
gourmands and skilled connoisseurs in wines on | rejected. There are at present several thousand 
the roll of membership. The post is one of hon-| names on the candidates’ lists of the London 
er, but the responsibility is equally great, as the | clubs. Not long since the Atheneum, which 
reputation of the club depends chiefly on the | consists of 1500 members, had no less than 1600 
skill of the committee in the art of good living. | candidates waiting in regular order for admis- 
Except on very important occasions, such asthe} sion. The election is by ballot. In some of 
appointment of a new cook, when certain expe- | the smaller and more aristocratic clubs, a single 
rienced members are selected to assist the man- | black ball excludes the anxious aspirant, but 
aging committee, the latter rule absolute, and | the majority of clubs are not so ridiculously 
command the whole working-staff of the estab- | particular; generally speaking, one black ball 
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in ten is the fatal number equivalent to rejec- ‘ by = : ’ 
tion. Immediately after an election the secre- |THE GRIZZLY BEAR OF CALIFORNIA. 
tary writes to the successful candidate, inclosing THE narrator of the wonderful things here- 
a printed copy of the club-rules, and requesting | Ly in related concerning the grizzly bear of 
prompt payment of the entrance-fees and an- | California, and which all will hearken to, wheth- 
nual subscription for the current year. When | er they believe them or not—yes, you with grave 
these are paid, and not till then, the newly- | incredulous smiles, you also will read them 
elected member is entitled to all the rights and | eagerly, in that close unhealthy den you call 
privileges of his club. As may naturally be | your office, where, in continually seeking mon- 
supposed, the entrance-fees and annual subscrip- | ey and learning, you lose yourself in unrealities. 
tions of the various London clubs differ consid- | book matters, while, in fact, knowledge gath- 
erably in amount. The entrance-fees vary from | ered from the open face of nature is the found- 
forty to one hundred and fifty dollars. The low- | ation of all you are seeking with such diligence 
est annual subscription is twenty-five dollars, | at second hand; I, the narrator, a qualified be- 
the highest fifty dollars; in most clubs, how- lliever in Gérard and Roualeyn Gordon Cum- 
ever, it is not more than thirty. ming, and in the genius but not in the sanity 
The club system, if not peculiarto Great Brit- | of that fantastic creature, the dandy hunter-phi- 
ain, has yet attained there far greater import- 


ance than elsewhere. In America, until within 
a few years back, clubs were almost unknown ; 
and even now, in our most wealthy city, New 
York, they hold but a very subordinate place in 
the social structure, compared with the clubs of 
London. 

Of the New York clubs, the Union, estab- 
lished in 1822, is alike the oldest and the 
wealthiest. Its grounds and buildings cost over 
$200,000. It has about five hundred members. 
One hundred dollars is charged as entrance-fee, 
and the annual subscription amounts to fifty dol- 
jars. Its president is Hon. John A. King, the 
present Governor of the State of New York. It 
counts among its membership many men of note 
in arts, literature, politics, and commerce. Ban- 
croft, Washington Irving, Commodore Perry, 
the Astors, General Scott, F. B. Cutting, 
Charles O’Connor, and others, are members of 
the Union. 

The Century Club is composed of authors. 
artists, and amateurs of letters and the fine arts. 
The entrance-fee is forty dollars, and the an- 
nual subscription twenty-four dollars. The 


| losopher Toussenel, have heard greater things 
}than any which they have related. I have 
| heard the crow, most intelligent of birds, con- 
| Versing with his mates; gossiping and chatting, 
‘with as voluble and cunning intonations as a 
French milliner. You do not believe this ; and 
| yet, with interest, perhaps with a smile, you 
| listen to it. It is pleasing to hear the most ex- 
| travagant things said in a confident and quiet 
imanner. ‘The lie,” says a profound author, 
‘*in matters of hunting, should commence only 
beyond the limits of the possible.” Do you then 
| scoff at me, because I tell you that the crow, 
| with organs of speech flexible enough to form 
| well-sounding words in I atin, Greek, English, 
|or even German, has a language of its own, 
| with a vocabulary of expression, in which he 
| discusses fluently all topics of corvine life and 
| Society ? 
| ‘The true hunter and naturalist ‘adorns truth 
because he loves it.” ‘‘ He has felt that it was 
| necessary to dress truth a little, to show her to 
| better effect in a world of false modesty.” ‘But 
| how his respect for truth reveals itself through 
| the slightest details of these ornaments with 





number of members is limited to two hundred | which he has adorned his idol.””. When he tells 
and fifty. Most of the best known American | you, as I do, that the grizzly bear of California 
authors and artists are members of the Centu- | is a surgeon, and, when wounded, gathers leaves 
ry: Bryant, Taylor, Kensett, Curtis, Bancroft, | of the bush called “ grease-wood” and forces 
Butler, Church the painter, Darley, Gulian | them tightly into the wound; when I have re- 
C. Verplanck—the last named being at present | lated this, actuated as you are by a secret pride, 
its president. hating to find intelligence in the brute, you rack 

It may be of interest to note some of the rules | your brains for an “explanation.” Why not ac- 
and restrictions regarding club amusements in | cept the fact, and let it produce such fruit as it 
the United States. In the Union Club all games | will, of poetry or philosophy? You can never 
of hazard are prohibited. It is, however, permit- | disprove it, and you are ignorant. Be content, 
ted to play whist for as high a stake as five dol- | then, to learn through the eyes and experience 


lars per game of ten points, or two and a half 
dollars per game of five points. Billiards may 
be played for a dinner of the value of one dollar 
per game of a hundred points. The introduc- 
tion of dogs is peremptorily prohibited. As 
might be supposed, smoking is allowed in all 
parts of the house except upon the first fioor. 
No games are permitted to be played on Sunday. 
In most other respects the rules and regulations 
and management of the clubs of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston are very similar to 
those of their prototypes, the clubs of London. 


of others. 

Along the coast of California, from the ex- 
treme southern tip, called Cape St. Lucas, to 
the Golden Gate, there is a continuous range 
of mountains, throwing out spurs, and advanc- 
ing steep escarpments upon the sea. These are 
named the ‘‘ Coast Range,” and are still the 
chosen homes of the grizzly bear; who, by this 
| Selection of ground, commands on one hand the 
| immer plains and valleys drained by those wa- 

ters which flow out through the Golden Gate, 
| exit of many rivers, and, on the other the ocean, 











in whose tumbling and pitiless surf he delights 
to measure the gigantic force of his limbs. 
Before the advent of Man it was the Bear 
who asserted sovereignty over the animal and 
vegetable kingdom. But the king of bears 
reigned in California, where nature has made 
all things vast, extended, and overwhelming. 


. . . . { 
Plains, over which the eye wearies itself with | 


distances, green and interminable ; a river with 
navigable arms, fed by all ‘the snows of the Si- 


erras, where large and solid streams plunge in| 


unbroken falls over precipices thousands of feet 
in depth, into valleys where stand trees taller 
than cathedral spires, and more ancient than 
the Theban tombs. 

The bay salmon is larger than the cad in the 
bays of California; whales of enormous size 
rise, like islands, near the shore; the bear at- 
tains the stature and double the weight of the 
bull. All things mark an epoch of grandeur 
and strength; the creative Angel who shaped 
this part of earth, in obeying the behest of the 
Supreme Mind, worked with the feeling of au 
Angelo, and swept his plastic hand over vast 
curves. 

As if in compensation, the air has telescopic 
power, bringing near and magnifying remote 
objects. I dare not relate, at what incredible 
distances men, horses, and cattle are visible to 
each other in this magical atmosphere, which at 
once strengthens the limbs and intellectual fac- 
ulties of man, while it obliges him to longer 
journeys and more extended views. 

Excepting the sandy desert of the Colorado— 
natural boundary between Tropical and North- 
ern America on the Pacific—the surface of this 
immense region is green for at least six months 
of the year—the winter, or season of rains. All 


detail of foliage, and the lesser beauties of the : 


picturesque, are lost in chains of surface feat- 
ures whose single links cover hundreds of 
miles. For example, the insignificant ‘‘ cat- 
tail,” called tudé, covers plains where the eye 
finds no limit. 
limitable, are the regions of the wild-oat. 

Well do I remember the effect of the first 


view of those endless hills of the coast, when; | 


after shipwreck, I climbed with hand and foot 
the crumbling face of the mountain. The 
sound of the heavy surf thundering at the base 
grew less and less distinct. My companions, 
faint with hunger, lagged and returned, one by 
one, and all perished. I alone, covered with 
the cruel bruises the rocks had given me in be- 
ing dashed against them by the sea, reached the 
heights, and looked inland. Ridgy summits, 
weather-worn, battlemented with mouldering 
walls of rock, through whose embrasures peered 
now and then the red eyes and corrugated front 
of the wild bull, watching remote the movement 
of his old enemy, the bear, in the ravine; the 
steady rush of the northwest wind, beginning to 
bring the afternoon fog from the ocean. Over 
the hills, north, south, and east, waved every 
where the thin but nutritious herbage of the 
wild oat, spreading a gauzy vail of pale brown, 
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No less vast, and seemingly il- | 
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| dry and withered to the eye, but sustaining 
| countless herds, which seemed to crawl slowly, 
like companies of flies stiffened with cold, up 
steep hill-sides, geometrically lined and chan- 
neled with their parallel paths, like plowed fields 
that are grassing themselves afresh. 

Vale beyond vale, interminable. Scaling from 
these, three successive swells of the mountain— 
watched always dangerously by the wild bulls, 
that, on the plain, would have attacked and 
trampled me to death, despising the man on 
foot as much as they fear him mounted— the 
sea-fog of the afternoon, growing momently 
denser and colder; nightfall, and dread of that 
terrible death in the wilderness, with its attend- 
ants—hunger, madness, and idiocy; . . . I roll- 
ed myself in my boat-cloak, and lay down on the 
| slope of the mountain. Half sleeping, I heard 

the distant bark of a dog; it came nearer; and 
then a human voice ; a moment after, the snuff- 
ing of the hound over my face and eyes. He 
rushed away silently, and I heard his bark be- 
low in the ravine, mingled with a mournful cry. 
A bear-hunter, riding slowly homeward through 
the mist, warned and led by the dog, found me 
there. He dismounted; and, without a word, I 
was raised up and placed in the saddle. I 
thanked him ; and we moved on, for hours fol- 
lowing steep and devious paths, the dog and 
horse snufling the trail, until all at once we 
heard voices. ‘The dog scours in advance; a 
light moves toward us; dark, Spanish faces sur- 
| round me; and soon I am lying quiet and full 
of content, but wounded and sore, on the hard 
pallet of the herdsman, covered by his hospita- 
ble roof, and tended with the friendliest care. 

My host was an Arkansas man—a bear-hunt- 
er, graduated in the school of the forest, with 
his diploma marked upon his body, in shape of 
ghastly scars. He was master of a cattle-ranch, 
and of @ company of vaqueros, or native herds- 
|men. ‘The fame of the grizzly bear of Califor- 
| nia, and not of the gold-diggings, had drawn 
him to these remote regions. He made the 
voyage of the Cape in 1845, and built a cabin 
of cedar logs in the “wild oats country,” near 

San Luis Obispo. During two weeks of illness, 
_ caused by the hurts of my shipwreck, he and his 
Spanish people gave me every attention. 

On the first day of my convalescence, I sat at 
| evening in front of the house, overlooking the 
| landscape. <A green, irregular slope descended 
| before me to the bed of a thin stream, beyond 
which was the corral —a large inclosure of ce- 
dar logs, called ‘‘red wood,” into which the 
milch cows were driven each morning to nurse 
the calves. The hungry cry of three hundred 

calves, the anxious calling and bellowing of 
| their horned kindred, sounded always all night 
| until dawn. Then the people of the ranch— 
men, women, and children—thronged to the 
| corral with milking-pails. The cows were let 
in, and the calves caught by the little boys with 
lassos, and their necks tied to the hind-leg of 
the mother, who then, under a pleasing matern- 


| 


| al delusion, allowed herself to be milked. 
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Beyond the corra/a plain, undulating, grassy, 
but parched with summer heats, led the gaze 
eastward to the blue line of remote mountains. 
The air was of a pleasant warmth, tempered by 
the overflow of the cool sea-wind; and the 
monotone of shrilling grasshoppers and locusts 
filled it with a soothing music. On the right a 
chain of hills, covered alternately with tall red- 
wood in cafions,* and groves of oak on the sum- 
mits, stretched away into the distance. On the 
left another range, more soft and rounded, led | 
toward the north; and the sides of these last 
were filmed with the wild oat. The vaqueros 
now picketed horses on the plain, or drove herds 
of wild cattle. Under an ox!, removed from 
the ranch, a crowd were gathered, stripping 
hides from the carcasses of beeves. 





The bellowing of the herds and the cries of 
the drivers, as they rode tu and fro over the | 
plain, through the level beams of sunset, rein- | 
ing their swift and docile horses with short 
turns to check the devious rush of the cattle, 
or throwing and winding the lasso, sounded re- 
mote and pleasing. For the first time I saw 
and understood the life of herdsmen — unpro- 
gressive and unchanged since the first tribe of 
Caucasians followed the first herds on the far- 
ther side of the Caspian. 

I lay on a bench of cedar, my head pillowed 
on a Spanish saddle which glittered with silver 
embroidery. Over me a wide arbor of the cel- 
ebrated grape of Los Angeles diffused its trans- 





parent shadows, the rich clusters hanging with- 
in reach, small, purple, full of aromatic juice, 
and without a core. I ate them at will, allay- | 
ing thirst and hunger with this luscious and | 
cooling fruit. My new friend and saviour, Colin 
Preston, the red-bearded hunter, was extended | 
vn a bear-skin on the cool earth beside me, 
dreamily revolving in his mind the fortune of 
the chase. Gradually he roused himself. The 
lines of conversation, thoughts coming forward 
for expression, formed about his eyes and mouth. 
He rose upon his elbow and spoke slowly, with- 
out accent or enthusiasm. Preston had been a | 
scholar and a lawyer, and his talk was a mix- 
ture of the rude and polished. Cool, grave, im- | 
perturbable, with eyes so still and fierce they | 
burned into the very soul, he might have been 
the lord of some barbarous primeval tribe. 

Such men exist only on the borders of the 
New World; incapable of folly and careless of | 
wealth; the Knights Paladin of the wilderness, 
for whom modern society has no name, ne poem, 
and no place. 

‘They talk of bears,” said Preston, fixing 
upon mine, with still regard, his large gray | 
eyes; ‘of bears in Arkansaw. I was bred to| 


| and champing ; 


of them knew the bear of California. He is the 
sovereign of beasts; in strength, weight, endur- 
ance, and sagacity superior to the lion, and I 
doubt not has formerly destroyed some great 
and powerful tribe of lions on this continent.” 

‘* You are an enthusiast,” saidI. ‘You have 
dwelt so long among bears you fancy them the 
only wonders of creation.” 

‘**Last April,” he continued, “I rode out, 
with my rifle and telescope, alone. Antonfo, 
who should always go with me—and he is a 
good hunter, but a coward—Antonio was sick, 
or indolent, so I went alone. From the sum- 
mit of the low hill on the left of yonder mount- 
ain I swept the view with my glass. In the 
midst of a plain covered with the wild clover, 
which is deep and close at that season (you can 
pluck the clover heads with your hand without 
bending from the saddle), I perceived a move- 
ment, and saw that it was a grizzly of enormous 
size rolling in the clover, with his paws playing 
stupidly in the air. The cattle on a hill-side 
not far distant were watching this movement, 
and a bull advanged toward it, drawn, it seem- 
ed to me, by curiosity. The wind carried away 
the scent of the bear.” 

“Do cattle distinguish all animals by the 
scent ?” 

** Men and the larger animals, when the wind 
is in their favor. But not as well as the deer. 

‘The bull drew gradually nearer to the bear, 
and the herd followed him, grazing as they went. 
He forced his way through the tall clover until 
he came within fifty yards, and bellowed, tear- 
ing up the earth. The bear moved less, only 
now and then rolling a little to stir the field. 
The curiosity of the bull now changed into an- 
ger; he came slowly up, snorting and bellow- 


|ing, and at length stepped suddenly forward, 
| and plunged at the bear, who caught him in his 
| powerful arms and held him down. 


‘*There was fifteen minutes of struggling and 


| roaring, and the two immense beasts rolled over 
| and over, crushing flat a wide area of the field. 


The herd gathered around, rushed upon them, 


, and bellowed with rage and terror; but the bear 


never slackened his hold until the bull, exhaust- 
ed, ceased to strive. Then up rose Bruin, light 


| as a cat, and, striking out as a cat strikes, broke 
| at one blow the shoulder of the bull. 


He fell as 
if dead, and the herd ran to the hills, groaning.” 
‘*T have been told that the bear is not a flesh 


| eater.” 


‘*You shall hear. He stood over the carcass, 
and tore out the bowels, tasting with his tongue, 
but he did not bolt or gorge the 
flesh as tigers do. It was now the time to ride 
|up and dispatch him. His eyes were smeared 


the bear as well as to the bar, and through ten with blood, and his nostrils dulled with the 


seasons hunted on the Red River with men of | 
the woods, ‘bar’ hunters cf the border, who have | 
all the forest wisdom. I have read, too, what | 


has been written by the great hunters, but none | falls dead.” 





* Gorges, or channels, which separate spurs or but- | 
tresses of mountains, The red-wood follows the moist 
channel of the canon. 


strong odor of flesh. Leaving my horse, I crept 
through the clover, and planted a ball behind 
the shoulder. A bear shot through the heart 


** And if you had missed ?” 
**T seldom miss.” 


**You said ‘seldom.’ You should have said 





i 
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‘never,’ to be secure. 
day interrupt you.” 

‘*Let us not fret ourselves about the ‘one 
day:’ To hunt bears you must hunt them.” 

‘Tt is a passion.” 

“ An ambition, rather. This region pleases 
me. There are bears larger, stronger, and more | 
difficult to kill than the lions of Algiers. One 
of these will sometimes overtake a horse at | 
speed. They are long-limbed, active, and full | 
of cunning. As for their courage, they are sel- | 
dom disheartened except by fatal wounds. The 
bear of this country resembles the man who 
hunts him, and it is this resemblance of char- 
acter that gives interest to the chase.” 

‘*T heard Antonio telling you, yesterday, 
that a bear was made drunk ?” 

‘*Yes; you understood, then, Antonio’s bad 
Spanish ?” 

‘* A little.” 

‘* We make large and dangerous bears drunk, 
when they have cubs in February, and are too 
savage. The bear goes to and from his den or 
cover—usually a hollow among rocks—by cer- 
tain paths, called ‘beats.’ A bear will use the 
same beat for years, going by night on one beat, 
and in the day taking another, more circuitous. 
You will often find a tree fallen across the beat, 
or you fell one, and wait till the savage has ex- 
amined the new barricade, and finding that it is 
not a trap is willing to climb over it. Then 
you make a hole in it with an axe, large enough 
to contain a gallon of rum and molasses. Bears 
are greedy of sweets. In countries where there 
is wild honey they will overturn all obstacles to 
get at it. Of sugar and molasses, and sweet 
fruits, strawberries, mulberries, and the like, 
they are passionately fond. The bear reaches 
the log; he pauses over the hole full of sweet 
liquor; examines it, tastes of it, drinks all at a 
draught, and is drunk. And what a drunken- 
ness is that! The brute rolls and staggers, rises 
and even bounds from the earth, exhausts his 
enormous strength in immense gambols, and 
falls at last, stupefied and helpless, an easy prey 
to the hunter. We have killed many in this 


way, but it is treacherous, and I do not like it.” | i 
‘* How many bears have you killed in Cali- | 


fornia in ene season ?” 

‘« Seventy large bears, and twice the number 
of smaller ones. The cubs and young bear of 
the season are excellent eating, but a man must 


be hungry to eat the sinewy flesh of a full-grown 


grizzly.” 

‘*'Two hundred and ten in ten years!” 

**Yes, but they are scarcer now. When I 
came here first we saw them every day. Now 
we ride sometimes fifty miles to find a bear.” 

‘“*T would like to join you by-and-by on one 
of these hunts.” 

‘*Be dissuaded from it. To shoot well with 
a heavy rifle, to have presence of mind, quick- | 
ness of aim, good Jegs to carry you far and fast | 
out of danger, a seat on horseback as if you had 
grown to the saddle, and, above all, knowledge 
of the grizzly, his habits and temper, are all 


That ‘seldom’ will one | 





necessary. Bear hunting is sport only for those 
who set little value upon life.” 

‘*Ts it true that they are taken with the lasso?” 

** Antonio took a drunken bear with a lasso, 
and we tied and dragged him home; but the 
| next morning he broke away, killed two horses, 
and escaped to the woods. We never venture 
| upon them in that way unless they are drunk. 

I sometimes fancy the grizzly possesses a degree 
| of human intelligence ; for when he has resolved 
to kill a beeve he selects the best of the herd. 
| A bear of large size will meet the rush of a bull, 
| move aside, and kill him, as does the matador 

| in the arena, with a passing blow.” 

‘*T have read somewhere that the bear is 
emblematic of the savage state.” 

‘The grizzly is emblematic of the backwoods- 
man. He has a rough surgery of his own, his 
claws are large and efficient, like the axe and 
rifle. He has the least fear of man among the 
greater animals; his motions, seemingly slow, 
are really rapid; he is the contemptuous enemy 
of the Indian—the human wolf—and is generally 
more than a match forhim. He loves rum and 
molasses, bread, fruits, and vegetables ; pump- 
kins especially. In a pumpkin field he selects 
the largest, makes a hole in it, and sucks out 
the seeds and pith. Bears hunt singly, or in 
couples. Each fights on his own hook. Sav- 
ages, on the contrary, run in crowds, place an 
ambush and rush all together, with outcries, like 
the wolf. 

‘*Two men whom I know, one of them Dr. 
Clemens of this State—lately killed by a griz- 
zly—were in this district bear-hunting three 
years ago. ‘The bears had been destroying the 
pumpkins, and these men erected a wooden 
stage with a platform eight or ten feet high, in 
the middle of a field, with a wall or wicker- 
work of brush for an ambuscade, and from this 
point they watched the bears. The platform 
stood near a heavy fence of stones and timber. 
While they watched by moonlight they saw a 
large bear enter the field and come toward the 
platform. Dr. Clemens fired upon the bear; 
who instantly ran to the staging and overthrew 
| it, tumbling our two hunters upon the ground. 
They escaped over the fence a good deal bruised 
and not a little frightened.” 

“‘T have seen bears in confinement quite 
tame. From the character you give of the 
grizzly it should be rather difficult to tame 
him.” 
| ‘*Not more than the bull, whom it is impos- 

sible to make harmless, with all your taming. 
I have seen a bear weighing twelve hundred 
| pounds harnessed to a truck by a fellow who 
| enjoyed such things, and he drew like an ox. 
This bear was taken when a cub and kept 
|tame. The draught force of the full-grown bear 
| is equal to that of a yoke of steers; but, liké the 
backwoodsman, he will not endare beating. ‘He 
| has his points of honor. He is not cringing and 
‘treacherous like the tiger. In diet, too, he is 
human, preferring cooked meat to raw, and 
enjoys the savors of the kitchen. He is domes- 
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tic in his tastes, stays much about home, is a 
good parent, and friendly toward kindred. He 
plows and tears up the earth for roots, using his 
powerful claws. When acorns are ripe the 


grizzly grows fat and heavy—his belly drags | 


along the ground. At such times it is easy to 
kill him; but even then he has a taste for flesh 
meat. We hunt them at night by the drag.” 

‘* How is that ?” 

‘« Fasten the entrails of a calf, or deer, to the 
end of a lasso, tie the free end of the lasso to 
the saddle, and ride across the country several 
miles, drawing it after you. Ride over the 
bear’s ‘ beats,’ or paths; bring the trail, finally, 
to the foot of an oak tree—such as you see on 
the hill-side yonder—where there is an open 
space around, and you can see and hear the 
bear as he approaches from a distance. Fas- 
ten the offal to the lower branch, just within 
reach—perhaps five feet from the ground. 

‘Night before last, while you were lying in 


bed here, Antonio and I, after preparing such a | 


bait as that—though it isnot acorn time now— 
took our places in an oak, just over the lower 
branch. It was late when we climbed into the, 
tree, and we waited till the moon rose—near 
twelve o’clock—and no sign of a bear. See, 
then, how patient you must be in this kind of 
hunting.” 

‘* But would he not climb the tree and attack 
you?” 

“Not at all; bears are not savages; they 
seldom attack without provocation.” 

‘*Would the bear, finding a trail of offal, 
know which way to follow it ?” 

“Yes. He judges, I suppose, by the appear- 
ance of the trail. 

‘*T was seated on a branch, just over the of- 
fal, which offended my nose prodigiously. An- 
tonio fixed himseli—the coward—a little higher 
up, on the dark side of the tree. He has been 
a bear-hunter these twenty years, and afraid of 
nothing so much as a bear.” 

‘** Antonio is, perhaps, ambitious.” 

‘Not a bit of it. A paltry coward, Sir—as 
cowardly as an Indian; but he hates the bear 
because he fears it, and follows the killing 
through malice, and with the ingenuity of a 
devil. 

“ Antonio was sleepy, and, in spite of my 
warnings, he would lay his head on the branch. 
In fact, we had been out three successive nights, 
and I found it difficult myself to keep awake, 
watching so long, and straining sight in the dis- 
tance. 

“ A dusky object appeared moving toward us 
in the direction of the drag, and I spoke in a 
whisper to Antonio. He woke up suddenly, 
and, losing presence of mind, fell over forward 
upon the ground, his rifle catching and hanging 
in the tree. The fall waked him very thorough- 
ly, and, by way of accelerating his climb, I 
hinted, very slightly, that the bear would arrive 
in a few seconds. Antonio is a person for whose 
feelings I have a regard—a man, Sir, highly 
sensitive on the subject of bear. He ascended 


| the tree with astonishing ease and rapidity when 
| he understood my hints—not caring to be found 
| below by Bruin, with whom he had so many 
unsettled accounts. i 

‘*The bear came up the hill slowly, scenting 
| the drag through the wild oak; but my sympa- 
| thy for Antonio, and admiration of his quick 
| climb, diverted me from the bear, and produced 
{a violent disturbance of the risible 1.uscles. 
| ‘Antonio,’ said I, in a whisper, ‘if the bear eats 
| you, look below, as you ascend toward the gates 
| of Paradise !’ 

‘** Why must I do that, Sefior?’ whispered 

the shuddering Antonio. 

** * Because, like children when they go to bed 
| in the dark, you will see the ghosts of some hun- 
| dreds of grizzly bears whom you have sent to 
|the lower world ready to lay hold upon your 
| feet; and, thereupon, you will so move St. 
| Peter with admiration of your quickness in 
| climbing the gate, he will let you pass without 
| scruple, for the sake of laughter, among the 
saints.’ 

‘** Ah, Sefior, the bear is here!’ whispered 
Antonio; and there he was, pressing to the foot 
of the tree. 

‘*We had our rifles ready—Bruin was only 
thirty paces off when, to my utter amazement, 
over went Antonio a second time, rifle and all, 
and, striking the earth with a bound, fled into 
the darkness. The incident was more unex- 
pected and ludicrous than any thing I had seen 
in hunting, and I sat upon the branch paralyzed 
and trembling with suppressed laughter. The 
bear paused a moment when he heard the fall, 
and then rushed forward and rose on his hams 
to seize the offal. I placed my rifle at his ear, 
fired, and saw him go down; but what with the 
kicking of the heavy gun, and my own unstead- 
iness, I, too, rolled off the branch, and fell heay- 
ily, striking my shoulder against the bear’s head. 
Terrified now, in good earnest, I rolled myself 
off and ran—nor stopped till I was safely in the 
ranch. The bear was dead, or he would have 
followed me—I have known them overtake men 
whe a portion of their head had been shot off, 
and with balls in the body. My left shoulder 
is still stiff and sore with that fall.” 

‘*T suppose the bears of the Rocky Mount- 
ains are larger and more dangerous than the 
grizzly. Were you ever east of the Sierras?” 

‘‘The brown bear of the Rocky Mountains 
isa formidable brute, and at some seasons of the 
year as vicious and destructive as the bear of 
California; but you will never find the grizzly 
east of the Great Desert, nor any brown bears 
on the Pacific coast.” 

Not many days after this conversation I was 
able to mount a horse, and from that time my 
strength returned rapidly. At length I took 
leave of my friend, who pressed me to return in 
the spring, and promised a full initiation into 
the mysteries of bear-hunting. 

The remainder of that season and the win- 
ter I passed in San Francisco, and the Febru- 
ary succeeding rejoined Preston on the ranch. 
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He was in fine health and spirits, and predict- 
ed good hunting. 

Two weeks elapsed before we heard of a bear. 
One morning Antonio wakened us at daylight, 
and we rode fifteen miles to a cove or shingle, 
on the shore of the sea. The surf rolled in 
heavily; a cool, stiff breeze came from the 
northwest. We picketed our horses in a hollow 
among the sand hills, hidden from the beach ; 
end then, Antonio leading the way almost on 
his hands and knees, we stole along to the edge 
of a sand ridge, and looking over saw two griz- 
zlies; one very large, feeding on dead fish along 
the edge of a marshy inlet, the mouth of a mount- 
ain stream: the other, a small bear, not more 
than two years old, sunning itself at full length, 
like a lazy cat, in the shelter of the hill, seem- 
ing to watch the motion of the other, whom An- 
tonio pronounced to be a female withcub. Pres- 
ton pushed the sand up with his hands, so as to 
form a breast-work upon which to rest our rifles, 
the distance to the small bear being not more 
than a hundred yards. 

I found myself trembling violently when I 
tried to take aim. All shot together, and the 
balls took effect under the shoulder, The bear 
rose to his feet with a tremendous roar, bound- 
ed into the air, and fell dead. We did not move 
however, not knowing what course might be 
taken by the large bear to avenge the fall of her 
companion. As soon as I had recovered pres- 


ence of mind enough to take a view over the 
ridge, I saw her making off with long strides 


along the edge of the inlet toward the breakers. 
She pushed through the heavy surf, disappear- 
ing and reappearing as it rolled over her; and 
in a few minutes we saw her swimming straight 
out to sea, as if bound on a voyage to the Sand- 
wich Islands. 

Meanwhile Preston consulted with Antonio 
as to the proper mode of meeting her on the re- 
turn. It wasdetermined that we should go down 
to the shore and give her a broadside as she 
came in; hoping by this plan to disable her, at 
least, by a broken shoulder or a wound in the 
foot. If she did not fall at the first fire, we 
were to run to our horses among the sand hills, 
and follow her cautiously, getting each an occa- 
sional shot, and leading her to the steep sides 
of the hills. 

During all this time Antonio, as Preston as- 
sured me was habitual with him, manifested ex- 
cessive fear; his lips were ashy pale, and his 
face, naturally dark brown, became of a dirty 
chocolate color. How he could shoot correctly 
was a marvel; but that he did so I was satisfied 
by finding three balls in the body of the small 
bear, near together. He was a sinewy little 
man, past forty, with a small square head, and 
a trace of negro blood in his veins. Like all 
‘* greasers,” he had a savage, unfinished look 
about the mouth, and while the bear was in 
sight his upper lip lifted itself nervously, with 
a horrid grin, showing a row of superb teeth, 
sharp, square, and white as pearls. This grin 
gave Antonio the appearance of a death’s-head, 





and was purely a manifestation of the fate he 
apprehended from his old enemy the bear. From 
a careful study of Antonio, I arrived at the con- 
clusion that cowards with strong wills may be 
good soldiers. 

While we were standing about fifty yards 
apart, waiting for the return of the grizzly, who 
was now swimming slowly toward us, rising and 
sinking on the long waves, I began to be dis- 
turbed with a violent rumbling in the bowels, as 
though attacked with cholera. Subsequent in- 
quiries satisfied me that this was a very ordinary 
symptom of inexperience among bear-hunters, 
and was a moral much more than a physical 
phenomenon. Nature, like a kind and anxious 
mother, makes an effort to rearrange the in- 
terior of the body, so as to put it in the best 
condition to escape from danger. Not to run 
away is a question of will, like standing up to 
be shot at in a duel. And by the same token 
a man who can await the coming of a grizzly 
will receive the fire of an enemy without flinch- 
ing. Antonio looked alternately at the bear and 
at Preston, and if his master had backed or 
yielded, I believe he would have scoured away 
like a deer. 

The bear paused and floated on the sea a while 
when she understood that we were waiting for her 
coming with hostile intent. She was old, cun- 
ning, and had doubtless many balls in her clum- 
sy carcass, and understood the nature of a rifle. 
At length she began to strike out boldly, mak- 
ing straight for Preston, who was on my right. 
I had consequently to shoot to the right, which 
is difficult either with the pistol or rifle. She 
struck ground about one hundred yards from 
us, and I raised my gun; but Preston called to 
me not to fire till the bear was in the last break- 
er. I could but just hear his voice above the 
thunder and simmer of the sea. And now she 
came on with a rush, charging upon our centre. 
I saw out of the corner of my right eye that 
Preston had raised his rifle, and I did the same. 
The sea drew back, and the huge mass of hair 
and muscle began working up the beach, ready 
for a charge as soon as it could overcome the 
undertow. The rifles cracked successively ; the 
bear turned and looked at her flank, gave a great 
roaring cry and sprang forward. Antonio dart- 
ed up the shore like a deer. I rushed toward 
the sand hills, and looking behind me an in- 
stant saw Preston lying at full length flat upon 
his face on the edge of the sea, and the bear 
coming after my blessed self with a limp in the 
left fore paw, but making excellent time. Fear 
lent wings to my feet, and being a good runner, 
in five minutes I was lost among the sand hills. 
A craggy tree, jutting out from the side of a 
slope, presented the idea of security, and in less 
time than it takes to write this I was hidden 
close in the middle of its wind-worn branches. 
To breathe and reload the rifle were the first 
acts dictated by nature and the small remains 
of reason left by fear. 

More than an hour I remained in the tree, 
and during this interval had plenty of leisure 
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to look quietly around upon the face of nature | double purpose: to guide and urge the horse, 
in this desert and desolate wild. The tree stood | and to prevent the rider from being thrown from 
in the centre of an indentation of the mount- | his seat by a sudden swerve or turn. We rode 
ains occupied by sand hills. Inland I rec-<- | furiously up hill and down, and over all kinds 


nized the bluff we had descended in approach- 
ing the shore. By the direction of the wind, 
which blew with even force from the northwest, 
I made out the points of the compass. 
Descending from the tree and keeping the 
rifle cocked, with a sharp look-out, I moved 
slowly toward the shore, and looking northward 


jof country; through valleys where the water 
courses were shaded with willows, and up long 
| hill-sides, seemingly miles in length, covered 
knee-deep with blooming malvas, asclepias, and 
|a variety of low annuals, such as I have seen 
|in gardens in New England; but which here 


spread a carpet of orange, red, and yellow blos- 


saw my two companions mounted and riding | soms, pretty enough, but after a time wearisome 
away along the beach. Preston looked back | by reason of monotony. 

and waved his sombrero, and in fifteen minutes’ From the summit of a long mountain, bare 
time we saluted each other; Antonio being now | of trees, we began galloping down, it seemed to 


quite bold and secure, and ready to laugh at 
me for running away. Preston, on the con- 
trary, gave. me his warmest congratulations, and 
confessed that he had not expected to see me 
again. He said that the bear knocked him over 
with her broken paw, and then pushed on in pur- 
suit of myself. After skinning the small bear, 
on our way homeward we found the horse I had 
ridden lying dead, where he was picketed, with 
his bowels torn out, but saw nothing of the 
wounded grizzly. 

This adventure gave ine a distaste for bear- 
hunting. Preston urged another trial —he 
praised my coolness and presence of mind. 
** You shoot well,” said he; ‘‘ you ride tolerably, 
and have a good pair of legs.” 

** Some men,” I replied, “ are born bear-hunt- 
ers; others have bear-hunting thrust upon them. 
I am of the latter class.” 

He laughed. ‘* You must take home with 
you a bear cub of your own catching. I know 
of an old she-bear who has had cubs every year 
in a cave about twenty miles from here; you 
can see the crest of the mountain where she 
ranges yonder toward the southeast. We will 
go there in a few days and bring awzy the 
cubs.” 

Antonio lay upon his back on the earthen 
floor while Preston talked about the cubs, and 
I saw his meagre visage relax into a smile. It 
is astonishing how small a matter will decide 
one at such a moment. I have known men 
naturally cowards jeered into the “forlorn hope ;” 
but I never believed, until that moment, that 
the smile of such an insignificant poltroon as 
Antonio could have sent me a step out of my 
predetermined path. Three days after we se- 
lected good horses, and set out in search of the 
old bear and her cubs. 

The horse I rode was of the California breed, 
which has been acclimated for two centuries on 
the Pacific coast. The original stock was taken, 
I suppose, from Andalusia to Mexico, in the 
seventeenth century. We rode rapidly, ambling, 
loping (the gate of the wolf), and running, but 
our horses never broke into a trot, except for an 
instant, when checked on a descent. Each of 
us wore spurs, originally gilt, the rowels three 
or four inches in diameter, but not sharp, like 
the small, cruel English spur. They were firmly 
fastened to the heel and instep, and served a 


| me, a declivity of twenty degrees, on a ridge, or 
jhatural road, not more than thirty feet wide, 
| With precipices on either side. Far down I saw 
| a valley of sycamores, at the foot of the mount- 
jain; but this terrible plunging ride almost de- 
| prived me of my senses. I could only cling to 
| the saddle and follow my leaders, who seemed 
| very much at their ease. 

‘** A beautiful run for the horses, that ridge,” 
said Preston, reining up at the bottom, two miles 
| from the summit. 
| ‘*Yes, but there is not a jockey in the East- 
ern States who could have been tempted for a 
| thousand dollars to run down as you did, mak- 
ing me follow.” 

** An affair of habit,” said Preston. ‘*We gal- 
lop our horses up and down hill, and they never 
stumble ; have you noticed the breed ?” 

‘*It has some good points; but the neck is 
hollow and weak, the breast narrow, and the 
frame too small. I think them bad horses for 
any other service than the one you put them to— 
I mean hunting bears and cattle with the lasso.” 

**Good for little else,” said Preston; ‘* but 
the greasers seek no other qualities in a horse 
but to mind the spur and bridle, make a quick 
turn, and never stumble. They are tyrannical 
and cruel with their horses, break their spirits 
in training, and the eighth year they are used 
up and unserviceable. The horse I ride was 
broken in a week, exhausted himself, is only 
five years old, and looks ten. California is a 
horse country, the finest in the world; but the 
greasers have ruined the breed. In herds the 
poorest naturally outnumber and spoil the bet- 
ter class of horses.” 

Chatting about horses we entered a valley of 
sycamores, and selected a place of encampment 
for the night. Antonio built a fire of dead wood 
and brush, and we roasted pieces of jerked beef 
over the coals, using a stick for a toasting fork. 
It was now noon. Preston took his rifle and 
rode away. In about three hours he returned, 
dragging the entrails of a deer behind him, but 
stopped and fastened the drag to a tree about 
sixty yards from the encampment. He then 
informed us that he had crossed the beat of a 
large bear about two miles off, followed it to a 
ledge of rocks, and saw~three cubs sunning 
themselves on a flat stoue, but no sign of the 
old one. 


| 
| 
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‘* Why did you not bring away the cubs?” I 
asked, innocently. 

My companions 'ooked at each other, as much 
as to say, ‘‘ Wha‘ ‘oes he know of bears ?” 

‘*Had I take: .ne cubs,” said the hunter, 
‘¢the mother, who is never long absent, would 
have discovered her loss before nightfall. She 


would then be the attacking party instead of | 


ourselves, and would kill one of us, or one of 
our horses—which is the same thing, as she 
could easily overtake a man on foot—or tire out 


the horses on the long ridge yonder, catching | 


us on the other side. A man who steals bears’ 
cubs is much surer to suffer than one who kills 
a traveler on the highway.” 

We resolved to remain quiet the afternoon. 
The horses were picketed iu a bushy meadow, 
where there was fresh grass. Preston and I 
lay down anc slept, while Antonio kept watch. 
At sundown I was awakened by the howls of 
wild beasts. I opened my eyes and saw Anto- 


nio in the tree overhead, and Preston kicking | 


me to wake up. 

I sprang to my feet, took my rifle, and fol- 
lowed him across the meadow. The horses had 
broken away. An eighth of a mile farther on 
was a waterfall; and with the sounds of the tor- 
rent came mingled the growls of two wild beasts, 
alternate and furious. We moved cautiously 


along the channel, pushing aside willows and 
grape vines that embowered the sparkling wa- 
ters, till we reached the fall and could look over. 
The torrent plunged foaming down a declivity 


of thirty feet into a ravine filled with a green, 


transparent pool of water, over which had fallen | 


a large tree, making a bridge with its trunk. 


On the right hand, squatted on one end of | 


the bridge, was a small, male grizzly, and op- 
posite to him, at the other end, a full-grown 


panther, who was tearing up the bark of the | 


trunk, and gathering and relaxing herself as if 
for a spring. 
infuriated beasts filled the valley with horrible 
echoes. 

We watched them a minute or more. The 
bear was wounded, a large flap of flesh torn 
over its left eye, and the blood dripping into the 
pool. My companion bade me shoot the tiger, 
while he took charge of the bear. 
the same instant; but, instead of falling, these 
two forest warriors rushed together at the cen- 


tre of the bridge, the bear rising and opening | 


to receive the tiger, who fixed her mighty jaws 
in the throat of her antagonist, and began kick- 
ing at his bowels with the force of an engine. 
At the instant both rolled over, plunged, and 
disappeared. We could see them struggling in 


the depths of the pool; bubbles of air rose to | 


the surface, and the water became dark with 
gore. 


rolled slowly down the stream. 

Antonio had some difficulty in catching the 
horses, which he found feeding in a little green 
valley a mile distant from ourencampment. It 
was midnight before he returned and we could 


The alternate roaring of these | 


We fired at | 


It may have been five minutes or more | 
before they floated up dead, and their bodies | 


|lie down to sleep. It was my turn to keep 
watch while my companions slept. The moon 
rose about one o'clock. I paced backward and 
| forward through the sycamores, listening with 
| nervous attention for the footsteps of wild beasts. 
A deer walked dreamily into the glade, glared 
at me with his green, phosphorescent eyes, and 
glided away. Sometimes I seemed to hear foot- 
steps remote, and tales of Indian ambuscades 
| flitted through my memory. But there were no 
Indians here. The footstep of the bear is soft 
and rolling. He treads upon the heel and wrist, 
and drags and sways himself along. The im- 
, pression of his foot in soft earth is like that of 
| a large human hand. 

At the first streak of the morning I roused 
Antonio and lay down to sleep. When I awoke 
the sun was two hours high. Antonio had 
skinned the bear and panther. We then took 
breakfast in the manner of hunters, after which 
Preston meditated : 

‘The small bear yonder,” said he, ‘‘ at the 
| Falls, was mate of the old she-bear. It is well 

to have him out of the way. He was keeping 
guard against the panther, who is quite as fond 
of bear’s cub as we are. We have next to kill 
the mother, for I see no possibility of escape if 
we carry off the cubs while she is alive.” 

‘‘Take two of them,” I suggested, ‘and 
leave the other to amuse her.” 

“Too cunning for that,” replied the hunter. 
| “ Whatever be the talent of other animals, bears 

can count; they know each cub, and will al- 
| ways save the pet where there is a choice.” 
‘*Tt strikes me then, my friend, that we are 
| under a necessity of killing this troublesome she- 
bear, who interferes so impertinently with our 
arrangements for the cubs whom we intend to 
remove and bring up in civilized society. She 
is a civilizee, with injurious tendencies to isola- 
tion and familism.”’ 

**In regard to our necessity,” replied Pres- 
ton, *‘ you have spoken wisely and like a true 
hunter. As for the words ‘ civilizee’ and ‘ fam- 
ilism,’ I do not know their meaning ; but I fore- 
see that the killing of this brute is to give us 
trouble, and we must go about it, reconciled to 
every possibility.” 

‘*She is in no humor for fresh meat,” I ob- 
served. ‘‘QOur drag has either not been dis- 
covered:or she neglects to follow it.” 

“*T explain that by the presence of the pan- 
ther, who may have prowled about here several 
| days, hoping to carry off a cub. To prevent this 
the mother keeps herself near home, and will 
not follow the trail.” 

‘*In that case have we to begin the attack ?” 

‘“‘Of course. But let us first see that the 
rifles are clean and in good order.” 

At the word he began unscrewing the lock 
of his rifle. In half an hour we had cleaned 
| the guns; and at three hours after noon were 

ready for the march. We made our approaches 
up the hill in three lines, converging upon the 
den of the bear. This was a correct military 
disposition, much better than any I saw in Ni- 
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caragua. I took the left and Antonio the right 
of Preston. We advanced on horseback, mov- 
ing up a hill with gentle slope, through an open 
grove of large oaks, and could now see fhe front 
of rock under which was the cave of the bear ; 
when Preston gave the signal to halt. 

‘« She is coming,”’ he said, in low voice, and 
at the same moment I saw both my companions 
raise their rifles. The cave may have been one 
hundred and fifty yards distant; an interval of 
fifty yards between myself, Preston, and An- 
tonio, placed the bear as she approached under 
a cross-fire upon both flanks. I spurred my 
horse forward a few steps, and saw the huge 
beast coming slowly down the hill. We fired 
almost together. My horse trembled violently 
and snorted, but did not move until I had fired ; 
but then wheeled suddenly and dashed off to the 


left, bringing my breast, after a run of sixty or | 
seventy yards, in violent contact with the ex- | 


treme branch of an oak, which brushed me from 
the saddle like a fly. At any other time the 
force of such a blow would have made me in- 
sensible ; but so intense was my excitement, I 
can not even remember how I rose to my feet. 
Glancing along through the oak openings, I saw 
Antonio swinging by his hands from a branch, 
up which he was deliberately climbing, his horse 
scouring away through the forest after mine. 
The bear, wounded in front and in both flanks, 
had fallen back upon her haunches not thirty 
paces from Preston, who had wheeled his pow- 
erful horse to the left flank, my own position, 


and was whirling the lasso, which the next mo- | 
| 


ment flew over the head and shoulders of the 
bear, and in less time than it requires to read 
this was turned on the bole of an oak-tree a 
dozen paces from the bear, and Preston’s horse 
pulling at it with frantic energy. 


When the hairy savage found herseli encum- | 


bered by a noose, tightening sharply and power- 
fully around her body and forefeet, she rose 
upon her hind legs with a tremendous roar and 
made a dash at Preston; but held back by the 


radius of the lasso, rolled over and over almost | 
touching the hind legs of his horse, who looked | 


back at the hairy avalanche near his heels, and 
made a terrified bound forward, drawing the 
bear of course nearer, perhaps within ten feet 
of the tree. Preston still, however, maintained 
the requisite control over his steed, and wheel- 
ing to the right rode around, making one turn 


of the lasso about the tree, turned the horse to | 
a dead halt, and began reloading his piece. It 


was fortunately a breech-loading gun, and could 
be charged in a few seconds. 

Meanwhile a crash from the tree and an- 
other roar and bound of the hampered bear, 
who had lain quiet for a moment, to recover 
the strength which she was fast losing—the 
dark blood pouring from her mouth in torrents 
—showed that Antonio had not been idle. By 
this time, with some bungling, I had driven a 
charge home in the barrel of my own awkward, 
old-fashioned piece. Preston, in a sharp, clear 
voice, which even now rings in my ears, called 
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out to me: ‘‘ Shoot quick, and then take to a 
tree; the lasso is breaking.” I ran to the left 
of the bear, came within ten feet of her, and 
aimed at the head. At the same instant she 
rose again, roaring ; the lasso burst with a sharp 
sound; I fired wild, and turned to run, but the 
beast fell along dead upon the ground; by sin- 
gular good fortune my chance shot had sent a 
ball through her heart. Not trusting to appear- 
ances, I rushed to the nearest tree and swung 
myself up by a depending branch with marvel- 
ous agility, climbing from branch to branch 
much higher than was necessary. 

With the breaking of the lasso, Preston’s 
horse bounded away; but he presently succeed- 
ed in turning him, and coming close to the bear 
| made the event of the battle sure with another 
ball through the enemy. 

When Antonio saw that the bear was dead, 
he gave a shout and dropped off his branch upon 
the ground like a ripe pear. Preston called to 
me to come down, which I did with some diffi- 
culty, because of the bruise on my chest. The 
| pain of this bruise was severe, and followed me 

a long time after, but I did not feel it while 
ascending the tree. 
| As we stood looking at the dead bear, Pres- 
| ton attempted to dismount, but found it impos- 
sible to do so, his right thigh being severely 
bruised by the lasso, which pressed upon it with 
the entire force of the horse in his last despe- 
rate spring. We lifted our companion from the 
saddle, and laid him down fainting and help- 
less. Antonio then took his master’s horse, 
;and went in search of our runaway steeds. 
Meanwhile, leaving my friend somewhat re- 
lieved by a draught of rum and water from a 
| hunting-flask, I went up to the rock, and found 
| the three cubs sleeping quietly in a heap like 
kittens. 

Antonio came back in high spirits with the 
two horses after an hour’s search, and presently 
building a fire of dry sticks, we roasted some 
jerked beef, and after a hearty meal, lay down 
to sleep about sundown, using our saddles for 
pillows. At daylight we awoke, and, after skin- 
ning the bear, secured the cubs and skin upon 
| Antonio’s horse, and helping Preston into the 
saddle went over to the old encampment. Here 
we packed the two other skins, and made the 
best of our way to the ranch, Antonio leading 
his own horse by the bridle. 

Preston was laid up by this accident, and dur- 
ing his confinement I had an opportunity of re- 





| quiting some of his former attentions to myself. 


His conversation had always been intelligent 
and pleasing, but became varied and delightful 
while he was confined to his couch. Conversa- 
tion, especially story-telling and the relation of 
| characteristic anecdotes, is an art which flour- 
,ishes in perfection only where there is leisure 
and the buoyancy of exuberant animal spirits. 
In remote and desert places we find few men of 
| wit, and none of that class who make the merit 
| of conversation depend on choice of words or 
oddity of expression. Mimicry, on the other 
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hand, and the gift of describing in compact, 
rough-hewn, picturesque sentences, are the tal- 
ents of the Indian and the border man. With 
this, a cool manner in speaking of the most 
frightful dangers, and a power of depicting nat- 
ural scenery by simple, unadorned description 
—saying no more than is required to place the 
objects before the eye — were the traits of con- 
versation which, in Preston, held me motionless 
for hours of each day. 

He spoke often to me of Colonel William 
Butts, of San Luis Obispo, who had been 
wounded in a hand-to-hand fight with a bear, 
in the spring of 1853. Colonel Butts was edu- 
cated in the office of Colonel Benton, of Mis- 
souri; entered the army, and served with dis- 
tinction under Scott, and then passed into the 
border service as a commander of mounted 
troops in the Indian territories. Growing 
weary of the half-idle life of the army, he re- 
moved to California, practiced law, owned a 
cattle-ranch at San Luis Obispo, and a newspa- 
per at Los Angeles; keeping up the old habit 
of seeking danger for its own sake by an oc- 
casional bear-hunt. Preston was enthusiastic 
when he spoke o¢ Sutts, whom he regarded as 
a man, born soldier and hunter, with equal qual- 
ities of action and command. He described 
him as of medium height, rather slight in per- 
son, with an eye betokening great courage and 
self-control. He had had eight or ten years’ 
experience of war in Mexico and on the Plains, 
and knew the interior of the continent like a 
garden. ‘This man,” said Preston, ‘‘ if he be 
still living, is the best example of a Missourian 
I have met with. People of his kind are usual- 
ly rough; but Butts is quiet, correct, and agree- 
able, both in manners and conversation. 

**On the 29th of March, 1853, Colonel Butts 
—then on his ranch at San Luis Obispo — was 
making preparations for a voyage to San Fran- 
cisco, and thence to the eastward. An old 
man, named Pacheco, who resembles Antonio 
in every particular except age, came into the 
house, and said that he had wounded an old 
she-bear, who had been known for several years 
in the neighborhood. She had made a spring 
at Pacheco, and caught his hand. Fearing to 
miss the steamer, Colonel Butts at first refused 
to go; but on the assurance of the old hunter 
that the bear was close at hand and badly 
wounded, he took his knife and rifle, and start- 
ed on horseback to make a finish of the hunt. 

‘** They rode together to the summit of a hill 
near the ranch, but finding that the bear had 
gone down a ravine on the other side, they fol- 
lowed the trail. The brushwood and briers 
were almost impassable in the ravine. About 
half-way down the bushes forced them to the 
edge of a deep gully, which the horses could 
not get over. Colonel Butts then tied his horse 
and crossed the ravine, Pacheco forcing his way 
down through the bushes on the opposite side. 
After they had gone on a hundred paces or so, 
the Colonel reached an open space on the edge 


of the steep side of the gorge, and fearing they | 





might fall unawares upon the grizzly, he called 
out to Pacheco to stop. 

‘*He then went to the edge of the ravine, 
which was a water-way trenched in the soft 
earth, and while he was looking over, the bank 
caved in under his feet, and he fell into the 
gully. Fearing that the concealed enemy might 
choose that moment for attack, he rushed up the 
bank, and at the same instant looking back, saw 
the bear coming behind close upon his heels — 
man and bear reaching the height at the same 
instant. Pacheco, who sat upon his horse on the 
other bank, and saw this movement, did not fire. 
He seemed to be paralyzed with fear. 

**Colonel Butts carried a gun with a hair-trig- 
ger that required to be ‘set’ — a bad instrument 
for a hunter. Unfortunately, he had forgotten 
to set the trigger. The bear, as he turned upon 
her, seized the gun in her jaws and bit it, bend- 
ing the barrel like a leaden rod. He jerked 
away the gun, however, and broke it over the 
head of the bear, who, at the same instant, 
seized his left leg in her mouth. Colonel Butts 
fell forward upon her, and seizing her wool with 
a strong grasp, the two rolled over and over 
down the bank of earth to the bottom of the 
ravine. 

“The enormous weight of the animal drove the 
breath out of his lungs, and he became insensi- 
ble; but was instantly roused by the surgical 
aid of Bruin, who retained her hold upon the 
leg, and now sat upon her haunches deliberately 
chewing and shaking it as a dog shakes a rat. 
Just as his senses began to return, the bear, who 
was suffering from the wound Pacheco had 
previously given her, let go the leg and walked 
slowly down the ravine. 

**Colonel Butts now called out to his terrified 
follower to fire, but he did not do this; and 
the wounded grizzly, exasperated afresh by the 
sound of a human voice, turned and came 
back. Raising himself and leaning upon his 
left hand, Colonel Butts drew a long hunting- 
knife and awaited the second attack with sullen 
determination. The thought flashed over his 
mind that if he could cut out an eye of the griz- 
zly, she would again retire, and Pacheco might 
by that time recover his aim and courage. The 
idea was a good one. As she advanced he 
struck at the right eye and cut it out. The en- 
emy fell back, the eye hanging from the socket, 
and again turned and moved down the gully. 
A third time Colonel Butts called upon his fol- 
lower to shoot, but without avail; and the bear, 
startled as before by the voice, wheeled and 
made another charge. 

*¢¢Tt is all over with me,’ thought the hunter, 
‘unless I can cut ont the other eye.’ On 
came the bear, jaws open, and roaring. Again 
the knife smote sharply in the hunter's sinewy 
hand, but glancing upon the heavy brow of the 
beast, sank deep into the right side of the neck, 
and severed the carotid artery. The wounded 
brute pushed over and again seized the broken 
leg and craunched it; the blood spouted from 
the artery over the head and eyes of the hunter, 
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blinding him so that he could not see to strike | called to him to fire, his voice sounded clear 


another blow. 
his left hand over his eyes to wipe off the blood, 
and when he again opened them the bear had 
retired a few steps, faint, and bleeding from the 
mouth and throat. 

“His evil genius suggested to him to call again 
upon the wicked coward, Pacheco, commanding 
him to shoot; but the sound of the voice, as be- 
fore, only animated the dying rage of the bear, 
who now made her final charge, but as she 


He fell back as if dead, passing | and ringing, as if he were ordering a charge of 


cavalry. 


Of such stuff are hunters made.” 
‘* Whose valor do you respect most—a Gér- 
ard’s and a Butts’s, or the courage of a bear?” 
‘*In beasts the body fights, in man the soul.” 

A STRAY HOUSE. 

‘““TJAVE you seen ary house going along 
here?” was shouted suddenly at me 
|through the darkness by some one whom I 








came on, her hind-quarters fell, through weak-| could not see. But before I had enough re- 
ness. She pushed forward, moaning with fury, | covered from my surprise to answer, a boat 
and Colonel Butts, animated by a shadow of | drove upon the wet turf at my feet, and the 
hope in the midst of despair, put out both hands, | speaker, the headmost of two stalwart oarsmen, 
and seized her by the thick wool on each side of | half-turning upon his seat, eagerly repeated his 
the head. In this attitude she pushed him along | odd question. A house is not the most peram- 
over the ground two lengths or more, and stag- | bulating thing in the world, yet the inquiry was 
gered and crawled over him, when, with a long | both natural and to the point; and not long 
reach and vigorous repeated thrusts, he laid! before I had seen ‘‘ary house” go past, and in 
open her belly, striking in the knife to the | a most undignified and tumultuous hurry too. 
handle, and drawing it forward until the bow- **T say, mister! Have you seen ary house 
els of the bear fell out and dragged along the | go past here ?” 
ground. ‘This was the last act of the bloody} ‘‘ John Barnard, is that you?” I answered, 
drama; the bear turned again, seized the back | now first recognizing the voice. 
of his head in her mouth, biting away a portion] ‘‘ Mr. Truax?” cried he, excitedly, knowing 
of the scalp and the right ear, and then rolled; me in turn. ‘Yes, Sir, and Liflet.” 
over and died. That is, Lis brother, Eliphalet Barnard. 
‘‘When the bear crawled over him the last **T did see one,” I continued, answering his 
time, Colonel Butts lost his sight with the tor-! question. ‘You don’t say the old house is 
rents of gore that poured from the animal. Her | off ?” 
huge weight, treading and dragying over him,| ‘‘ Yes. For God’s sake jump in, Mr. Truax!” 
exhausted his little remains of strength. I remembered the rapids and the bridge far 
“ When Pacheco saw the bear fall and die, he | below, my knowledge of the river and boat- 
got off his horse, came down into the ravine, | man’s skill and strength, the imminent risks 
took up the mangled and exhausted hunter, | into which the sturdy but inexperienced breth- 
and bearing him to a spring, washed the blood | ren were about plunging; and stepping lightly 
from his face, so that he could see. Pacheco! past them to the stern, I seated myself, took a 
wished to leave him and go home for a litter, | steering oar, and, without a further word, we 
but Colonel Butts had still force enough left to glided backward, turned short about, and with 
cling to the saddle, and actually rode home in| powerful, steady pulls, the sharp skiff shot away 








that condition. Six months after he was going 
about with a cane, but a wound from the bear’s 
tooth had paralyzed the left side of his face ; 
nor did the injured leg, so often broken, recov- 
er quite its natural solidity. Had not the bear 
been weakened with loss of blood, her last bite 
would have crushed the head of the hunter like 
an egg-shell.” 

“Did you ever talk with Pacheco about this 
fight ?” 

“No; but Antonio has questioned him. He 
reports that Butts did not seem larger than an 
infant beside his huge antagonist, and that, when 
the brute fell upon him, he disappeared ; no- 
thing was visible but a writhing mass of blood 
and hair, in the midst of which Pacheco could 
only see the rapid gleams of the knife.” 

‘*What excuse does Pacheco give for not 
firing?” 

**A very shrewd one; that, if he had fired 
again and wounded the bear, his master would 
have had no chance for life; and that Butts’s 
determination to kill the bear, at all hazards, 
was the cause of his extreme suffering and dan- 
ger. He reports that each time the Colonel 


| through darkness, rain, howling wind, and boil- 
ing, roaring, muddy flood-water. 
While we drive down the stream, I may 
briefly explain the emergency. The Connecti- 
cut River, on which we were afloat, was swelled 
by a flood—terrific, sudden, and extensive be- 
yond any recorded in memory or history. The 
house in which the Barnards lived had stood in 
the level meadow which reached back a little 
way from the Great River, as the neighbors call 
it, upon the banks of a small brook, entering 
the river in the town of Suffield, Hartford Cova- 
ty, and near the Massachusetts line. Their fa- 
ther was dead; and they, together with their 
sister—who, however, had only recently returned 
from some years’ absence as pupil or teacher at 
various schools—were managing the farm, and 
caring for their old and bedridden mother. In- 
deed, the bodily and mental infirmities of old 
Mrs. Barnard might well be counted as the 
cause of our night expedition ; for, as the young 
men soon informed me, she had obstinately re- 
fused to leave the house in which she had been 
born, and where all her life had been passed. 
It was to please her that they had foregone their 
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purpose of removing her the previous day. An- | even to an emotion so unaffected and powerful 
ticipating some possible danger—though not the | as that under which he spoke; but I could not 
frightful peril actually now upon their mother and | help a considerable additional feeling of fear, 








sister—they had loaded the lower floor of their 
old-fashioned farm-house with stone, and as the 
water had surrounded them in the night, and 
cut off all access except by boats, they had again 
endeavored to remove the old lady. But she 


would not hear of it, saying that her death was | 


at hand, and that she could not die except there. 
Nor would Miss Barnard, her youngest and dear- 
est child, leave her mother, and the stout farm- 
ers were fain to yield. As the only remain- 
ing precaution, they had departed in their boat 
to obtain ropes from a neighbor wherewith to 
anchor the old building to the strong maples 
near its doors ; and being detained much beyond 
their expectations, they had returned to find the 
house absolutely gone, and the flood still rising 
with fearful speed. Coasting along the cove 
above the point upon which I was standing, in 
hopes that the house might be embayed in it, 
they had found me. I had been there some 
time, for the tempest and the flood together 
were too sublime a scene to be lost; and even 
in the cold and utter darkness of the stormy 
March morning—for it was three o’clock—I was 
watching and enjoying; and, besides, I think I 
experienced some presentiment that my help 
would be needed. It was while upon this watch 
that I had seen the house—a dim, indefinite 
mass—glide swiftly past me, unrecognizable in 
the darkness, utterly silent, and presumably de- 
serted. If I had supposed that it contained two 
helpless women I should hardly have remained 
there to study the sublime! 

Thus much I quickly learned of the case of 


the Barnards, and I endeavored to combat the 


unaccountable agitation which appeared in the 
voices of the strong farmers by counting the 
chances of a rescue. 

“Tt’s full three miles to the bridge, and five 
to the Rapids ; we must undoubtedly catch them 
above the bridge. Besides, the neighbors will 
hear them; I only wonder I did not.” 

‘*°T was rainin’ and blowin’ altogether too 
hard,” said John, the elder of the brethren. 
‘** And, what’s more, that’s jest what’s likely to 
be the wust on’t. I don’t like some neighbors.” 

‘*What do you mean, John?” I inquired, 
quite unable to comprehend the evident appre- 
hension under which he spoke. 

‘* Them Cases live half a mile below us,” he 
said; “they'll have the sarchin o’ that house as 
sure as sunrise. There’s three thousand dollars 
in my desk, but I don’t care nothin’ about that. 
I do’no as the man would do any thing wrong ; 
but I tell ye, Squire, I do hate to have him any 
wheres near our Em. I wouldn’t ’a mentioned 


it; you didn’t know that Seth Case used to be | 


round after her afore she went off. He come 
agin only t’other day, and I told him he might 
as well hunt after the moon. He went off dret- 
ful mad.” 

It was only my knowledge of John Barnard’s 
strong, steady good sense that gave any weight 


which increased as I considered the character 
of these Cases. 

They were thriftless, half-outlawed wretches, 
such as haunt many country towns in Connecti- 
|cut—rustic ‘‘short-boys”—living by hunting, 
fishing, and miscellaneous thefts by land and 
river. Seth, the younger and more dangerous, 
I remembered well as a kind of ogre of my boy- 
hood—a ragged, dirty, villainous youth, always 
| tormenting us, his cleaner fellows, and notorious 
| for truancy and boyish wickedness. He had 
| grown up into an evil and dangerous man; a 
| long, lank, shambling, raw-boned fellow, with 
; a small head, harsh features, deep-set dull eyes, 
'a weather-beaten face, coarse straight hair, 
|round shoulders, and a down look. Clad in 
dingy, ill-fitting gray garments, he and his 
_ brother prowled and prowled, seemingly all day 
| and all night, in wood, on mountain, or in hid- 
| den meadow, on pond or stream, in sun or storm. 
| They were always prowling, yet never seeming 
'to have found any thing; and it was, perhaps, 
|instinct more than proof, or the lack of other 
| explanation, that charged upon them every theft 
/and nameless mischief. They had been con- 

cerned in divers brawls, moreover, and were as 
| little spoken to or dealt with as might be. 
| This flood was such an occasion as was wont 

to be their harvest; and who could doubt that 
| they had been ont ever since the waters were up, 

catching timber and waifs—that they had espied 
| the fugitive dwelling, explored it, and pocketed 
|the money? What their treatment of the two 
|women would be seemed more doubtful; for 
although the brutal, dogged villainy of the men 
| Was extreme, so that it could hardly be con- 
| ceived that one of them should have admired 
the delicate beauty of Emily Barnard, both hu- 
man nature and that very admiration justified 
the trust that the involuntary travelers would 
escape ill usage and be rescued. 

We had been half an hour afloat, driving 
headlong southward through impenetrable dark- 
ness and a roaring northeast storm of rain and 
wind. My thorough knowledge of the river had 
been useless; and it was only fortunate guessing 
that kept us in the current, under the double 
impetus of the boiling flood and of the four 
strong arms of the brethren. 

** We ought to see a light on Enfield Bridge,” 
I said. 

‘* Heavens and earth!” groaned Eliphalet ; 

‘the house could never shoot the bridge with 
the water up here!” 
I was looking straight south, with straining 
;eyes. Before I could answer, a vast black mass 
seemed to spring up within the abyss of the 
darkness before us. It was the Bridge. _ 

“ Heads down!” I shouted; and, as our good 
fortune would have it we shot through like 
lightning, just touching a pier as we swept past. 
That touch, however, risked our lives, and 
caused the loss of two more by crippling our 
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chase. It snapped the two starboard oars, which 
the rustic oarsmen had not unshipped, short off 
at the row-locks, and careened the crank skiff so 
that she shipped water on the other side. But 
a little more and our dangerous race would have 
ended under the black beams of the old toll- 
bridge. 

We whirled helplessly through, and surged 
for a moment into the eddy behind a pier. 

‘¢ John, sit still. Hand your oar to Elipha- 
let. Lif, pull ashore; we must see the bridge- 
keeper, and get some oars.” 

‘* Sure enough,” said John; and, obeying my 
readier commands, we succeeded with considera- 
ble difficulty in reaching the shore and making 
fast at one side of the high embanked road. 

As we stepped into the carriage-way, the old 
bridge-keeper came from his door with several 
lanterns. 

‘‘Good-morning, Mr. Hall,” I said. ‘* Do 
you know of any body’s going down the river in 
the night ?” 

The old man looked up at me in surprise, all 
haggard and worn, his hard features strangely 
lit up in the flickering unsteady gleam of his 
half dozen lights. 

‘*Why, Mr. Truax! I shouldn’t ’a thought 
of findin’ you here! How are ye, Mr. Bar- 
nard? Any body goin’ down the river? Some- 
thin’ went down, and somebody along with it, I 
reckon. It waked me, I tell ye! It must have 
been a house; it was ten thousand chances agin 
it; but it must have struck plump in the middle 
of the long arch and went through as if the 
rotten old timbers had been twine string. I 
do’no how that break’s a-goin’ to be fixed; I've 
hung up those lights three times a’ready ; they 
blow straight out.” 

** Did you hear any one scream ?” 

**Yes, Sir. It was that woke me. But I 
couldn’t see nothin’ on ’em when I come out. 
They're ten mile off by this time; and there’s 
the Rapids too.” 

John Barnard groaned. 

**The Barnard’s house is gone, Mr. Hall; 
and old Mrs. Barnard and Em init. We're 
afraid those Cases are after it; and we just broke 
two oars in the bridge. Can you lend us a 
couple ?” 

The old man would have stopped to wonder 
and question ; but we very quickly got the oars, 
and unceremoniously dashed off to our boat 
again, sprang in, put off, and once more were 
speeding down the wild roaring river, faster and 
faster; for here the channel narrows, converg- 
ing toward the contracted passage called, En- 
field Rapids. 

As we approached the head of the shoot the 
dim roar of the struggling flood came threaten- 
ingly back to us against the shrieking of the 
wind; I thought of the railroad bridge below ; 
the chance was undoubtedly ten to one that we 
should get by; but we might not. We swept 
into the foaming waves of the western or main 
channel, for the river is here split by an island. 
“Sit steady, boys; and get ready to drown, 
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if necessary. The house may not have shot the 
railroad bridge ; and we may swamp on a pier. 
Take the oars in when I tell you.” 

At thirty miles an hour we went sweeping 
down the slant, and almost before I had done 
speaking the lofty bridge rose before us. 

“In oars!” and safe, thank God, we floated 
past it. 

‘* Now then, boys, pull. We must catch them 
above Hartford. We have no business to expect 
that the house will escape two bridges there, 
even if it has come through this.” 

I would have exchanged places with one of 
the brothers ; but they refused, saying that I 
knew the river best, and must steer; and for 
some time the long steady oar-strokes drove us 
swiftly on in silence and darkness. 

Now, a dim and hardly perceptible lifting of 
the close black curtains of the stormy night in- 
dicated the coming of the morning: slowly, 
slowly, the sphere of vision grew wider around 
us, through gray, cold mists steaming thinly 
upon the surface of the flood. We had passed 
the lower end of the canal and the village at 
Windsor Locks, and the mouth of Farmington 
River; and now I could see indistinctly, as we 
shot along, quite from point to point of the main 
stream. 

‘*There ’tis, boys!” 

For at last I saw the old roof wet into black- 
ness, and all the upper story of the old white 
house, majestically sailing along far before us. 
The brothers turned and gazed eagerly upon it; 
and, with no words, but with glad faces, bent 
once more, unwearied, to their oars. 

‘*There’s a boat fast to the north bedroom 
window,” I said; “an old blue affair with a 
yellow streak. It’s Seth Case’s boat, for a 
thousand !” 

** And at mother’s window!” added John, in 
a troubled voice. 

The darkness, or some other impediment, 
must have delayed them more than it had our- 
selves, or they would have departed before that. 
What the precise delay was, however, we never 
knew; it was the second link in the fatal chain 
which had begun with our accident and stop- 
page at Enfield Bridge; and it was none too 
long. 

For, as we rapidly neared the floating house, 
a wild scream :ang from within. John Bar- 
nard’s grave features grew white, and gathered 
and set into a fearful expression of vindictive 
anger, and, biting his lip until the blood sprang, 
yet with no sound except a sort of deep growl, 
he so lifted at the stout oars that I could almost 
swear that the two tremendous strokes which 
drove our bow hard against the clapboards lift- 
ed the skiff fairly from the water. 

As the last stroke was given John Barnard 
dropped the oars, turned, and saying to me, 
what was, doubtless, a wise direction, ‘‘ Stay in 
the boat, Mr. Truax, and be ready for us,” he 
cried out, ‘‘Come on, Liflet!” and springing 
past his brother to the bow, he caught the side 
of the window as the boat’s stern struck the 
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cross-piece of the two shattered window-sashes, | appeared, they had somehow become aware. 
to which the other boat was tied, and leaped | Emily, who had wisely concealed it upon her 


within, followed by his brother. 
I was bid; for, in the little room, I should have 
added only to the confusion, and the brethren 
needed not my strength. 

There was a confused sound of blows and 
curses from the inside, and shrieks of women; 
but the room was so dimly lit that I only saw 
struggling forms, and the boat swung away to 
one side and hid the fight. Seth Case’s skiff, 
loosed from its attachment, floated off and passed 
down the stream. With such strength as only 
mortal fear could give, Emily Barnard, all dis- 
arrayed and pale, brought her crippled mother 
to the window and grasped the boat’s gunwale. 

** Hold fast for a moment, Miss Barnard!” 

And, swiftly coming from the stern, I hastily 
tied the boat to a relic of the window fastening. 
As I cast my eye within, I saw the Barnards in 
a desperate contest with the robbers. But felon 
hardihood was no match for the athletic wrath 
of John Barnard. Even as I looked, with one 
tremendous effort he threw the elder Case head- 
long to one side of the room, as quick as thought 
seized a chair, dealt him a stunning blow on the 
temple, and turned and instantaneously pros- 
trated Seth with another—thus freeing Elipha- 
let, who had been hard pressed by his opponent, 

‘*There !” said John, grimly, but, like a true 
Connecticut farmer, without an oath. Then 
he added, 

‘*Em, are you hurt?” 

‘*No, John; but make haste and help moth- 
er.” The two strong men easily lifted the wast- 
ed form of the gray and withered old invalid into 
the boat, where she was laid on a mattress and 
warmly covered; and then, leaving the house 
and the robbers to their fate, we made for the 
shore. 

‘*Here, John,” said Emily, ‘‘ you’d better 
take this.” And she handed him a large, old- 
fashioned wallet. 

“*T declare,” said he, ‘‘I had quite forgot the 
money !” 

The two women had fallen asleep, fatigued 
with illness and watching, and had not discov- 
ered their danger until they awoke to find them- 
selves fairly afloat, and swinging and surging 
along upon the flood. Emily had tried, by 
showing lights and screaming, to summon as- 
sistance; but the river, in the meadows, is miles 
and miles across at such a flood, and in the 
wild, tempestuous night few indeed were abroad; 
and of those who were, perhaps the very worst 
were the only ones who had discovered them. 
The two Cases, delayed, perhaps, in their pur- 
suit, or possibly only discovering the lost house 
some distance down the stream, had entered, as 
it appeared, only a few minutes before our own 
arrival; and being much astonished at finding 
the two women, had promised to rescue them ; 
but had nevertheless first explored all the upper 
rooms—the lower being full of water—for things 
worth stealing, and had then returned and de- 
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I remained as! person, did not equivocate very well, and not 


being quite ready at lying, had aroused their 
suspicions. They were proceeding to search her; 
and, as I gathered from what John Barnard said, 
used such language and action as indicated even 
farther villainy in pursuance of the gratification 
at once of sudden passion and of set revenge, 
when the brethren sprang upon them just as 


| Emily’s feminine strength was fast failing her. 


As soon as possible the two females were caro- 
fully bestowed within the nearest house, and 
placed in circumstances as comfortable as the 
case would permit. It was then that I suggest- 
ed to John Barnard that perhaps it would be the 
part of a man to look after even such scoundrels 
as those whom he had left helpless in the float- 
ing house, lest he should have blood on his 
hands. 

He hesitated—‘‘I don’t know as I could keep 
my hands off them if I should meet them now, 
Sir. Goyou. You can come up with the house 
assoonas I. Besides, we must stay with moth- 
erat present. She’s worse, and I wouldn't leave 
her now for all the villains that ever were knocked 
in the head, or ever deserved to be.” 

He went into the house, I cast off the voat 
and pulled down the stream again. I did not, 
however, get sight of the house until it had 
safely passed through the lofty railroad bridge 
above the city, and nearly reached old Hartford 
bridge. From long soaking, probably from some 
contact with bridge or shore, or for other rea- 
sons, the old frame seemed to be loosened, and, 
to my surprise, had gradually settled in the wa- 
ter until it was submerged nearly to the eaves. 
The maimed vagabonds within, then, must have 
drowned, unless they could have reached the 
shore by swimming. 

No; for as I looked, the scuttle on the roof 
opened, and one of them—which, I could not 
see at my distance—crept out upon the roof, 
dragged a helpless figure after him, looked 
about, saw me, and shouted for help. 

Although it was now daylight, no man was 
to be seen except we three, bearing swiftly 
down upon the bridge in the midst of the vast, 
silent stream, and some few early idlers upon 
the draw at the western end, gazing at the flood. 
I bent stoutly to my oars for some minutes, and 
supposed myself close upon the house, when 
frightened cries made me look round. 

The wretch—it was Seth Case—who had 
been sitting by the body of his brother, was ve- 
hemently calling to me to hasten, and in a wild 
agony of fear, his distorted face all red with 
his own blood, from the blow that John Bar- 
nard had given him, he stretched out his thiev- 
ish hands alternately to me and to the horrified 
spectators upon the bridge; for the doomed 
house was drawing ncar to the great vortex that 
sucked roaring through between the two piers 
next tothe draw. No human power could have 
brought me near enough to reach him, even if 
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it had been safe to risk my own life in the roar- | 
ing water-gulf beneath the bridge, so near the | 
great mass of the house, or if the fearful sight | 
had not for the moment paralyzed me. Near- | 
er, nearer; and now the old house, just catch- | 
ing upon the upper corner of the pier, half | 
swung and tilted sideways over, as it plunged | 
headlong at the insufficient passage, and struck | 
with a deliberate, shattering blow full upon the | 
enormous oaken beams of the old roadway. The | 
hither slope of the roof, pushed upward against 
the outside planks of the covered bridge, rose 
for an instant, and instantaneously shot down 
into the black water. As it rose, the body of | 
one of the wretched men—whether dead or alive | 
I know not—slid unresistingly into the abyss. 
Seth, screaming, sprang frantically straight up- 
ward against the smooth exterior of the perpen- 
dicular planking, struck face and limbs against | 





it, as if flung out of a giant’s hand, and fell also 
headlong to death. 

The shouts of the lookers-on warned me just 
in season to steer the skiff steadily through—it 
was too late to avoid the leap; and the buoy- 
ant little boat, diving into the wild, black gulf, 
rode safely in the tumultuous eddying water 
below. 

The fragments of the destroyed house were 
floating quietly along past Hartford wharves, 
but, although I watched long, no living being 
came up among them; the devouring flood car- 
ried the corpses far away, they were never found. 
I speedily returned to my friends, who were all 
alive, though the excitement and exposure caused 
the death of Mrs. Barnard, and made Emily sick. 
The insurance on the house enabled the young 


| men to build another; but this time they set it 


where it had no chance to run off. 





UNITED STATES. 

HE month has been marked by financial diffi- 

culties greater than have been experienced for 
twenty years. These first manifested themselves 
in a regular decline in the value of leading Rail- 
road stocks, as shown by the current rates at the 
New York Stock Exchange. The following table 
shows the current prices ot some of the leading 
stocks on the 1st of January, June, September, and 
October, with the difference between the highest 
and lowest rates: 


Companies. Jan. June. Sept. Oct. Deel. 
Chicago and Rock Island, 84.. 96... 79 .. 57 ., 39 
Cleveland and Toledo... 75... 65 .. 40... 28.. 47 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh 58... 65..15.. 9.. 40 
Eri 68 ne, Be Boo Th 6 Bi 

96 .. 62 .. 62 .. BT 

189 .. 92 .. 79 .. 60 

BiB i 6. @ 

94.. 63... 39... 

7 19... 15... 78 

New York Central .... 86 74 .. ST... 36 





The pressure became noticeable early in the sum- 
mer, but the first great blow to public confidence 
was given by the unexpected failure, in August, of 
the Ohio Life and Trust Company, which involved 
many individuals and corporations in serious loss. 
Still no very serious difficulty was felt until about 
the first of September, when the failure of a num- 
ber of banks in the western part of New York was 
announced. A panic ensued, which became almost 
universal during the month. The best mercantile 
paper was at a discount of from three to five per 
cent. a month, and numerous failures occurred of 
houses of the highest character. Toward the close 
of the month three of the leading banks of Phila- 
delphia failed, and the remainder resolved upon a 
temporary suspension of specie payments. This 
was followed by a similar step on the part of the 
banks in Pennsylvania, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, and New Jersey. As we write, early 
in October, the feeling of distrust is unabated, and 
the condition and course of the New England banks 
are a matter of doubt. The banks of the city of 
New York, and generally of the State, remain firm, 
and there seems no reason to apprehend that they 
will be obliged to succumb. At all events, the 
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bills of the banks organized under the General 


Banking Law are perfectly safe, as they are fully 
secured by public stocks deposited with the Comp- 
troller of the State. 

The steamer Central America, Captain Herndon, 
left Havana for New York on the morning of Sep- 
tember 8, having on board about 600 persons, pas- 
sengers and crew. A storm arose during the night 
of the 9th, which increased till the morning of the 
llth, when it was discovered that the vessel was 
leaking badly. The pumps were immediately put in 
operation, but the water gained rapidly, overflow- 
ing the coal-bunkers, cutting off the supply of fuel, 
and finally putting out the fires in the furnaces. 
The passengers and crew were then formed into 
gangs for bailing; but in spite of their efforts the 
water gained rapidly upon them. The steamer was 
now entirely helpless, and labored violently. On 
the afternoon of the 12th a vessel was seen bearing 
down toward her. It proved to be the brig Ma- 
rine, of Boston, commanded by Captain Burt, who 
undertook to lie by, and take off as many of the 
passengers as possible. One of the steamer’s boats 
had been swept away the previous night, and two 
more were stove in and disabled in launching ; the 
remaining three were launched. Into these three 
more than a hundred passengers were lowered, in- 
cluding all the women and children, and safely 
conveyed on board the brig, which had now drift- 
ed to a distance of two or three miles. The bail- 
ing was still kept up on board the steamer, and 
thotigh the water continued to increase, there seems 
to have been no general apprehension of immediate 
danger, until nearly 8 o’clock in the evening, when 
the water swept over the deck. The steamer then 
made a sudden plunge, and went down in an in- 
stant, carrying with her all on board. They ap- 
pear to have been fully provided with life-preserv- 
ers, and many upon reaching the surface secured 
fragments of the wreck. Some three hours after, 
the Norwegian bark Ellen, Captain Johnston, came 
near the scene of the disaster. This vessel had 
suffered considerably in the storm, and the crew 
were almost worn out; but hearing the cries of 
the sufferers the captain hove to, and launched 
one of his boats. This was at once capsized by 
some of the drowning men. It was impossible to 
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jaunch the other boats of the bark, but the captain | 
stood back and forth near the scene of disaster, | 


and succeeded in picking up 49 persons. Three 
more were picked up, on the 21st, by the Greenock 
brig Mary. One of them, Mr. Tice, the second 
engineer of the Central America, had floated for 
three days upon a plank. He then fell in with a 
boat half-filled with water, into which he succeed- 
ed in getting. Two days after he encountered a 
fragment of the hurricane deck, upon which were 
two persons, the only survivors of twelve who were 
originally on thefragment. During the whole nine 
days in which they were adrift they were without 
food or drink, thesea all the while dashing overthem. 
These, with those put on board the Marine, making 
in all about 170 persons, are all who were saved. As 
the list of the passengers was lost, tle number who 
perished is not accurately known; but from the 
best information accessible it is supposed to exceed 
100. There was a large amount of treasure on 
board, amounting as is supposed, inclading that in 
the possession of the passengers, to more than two 
millions of dollars. The conduct of the officers, 
crew, and passengers of the Central America was 
throughout most herpic. No attempt was made by 
the men to enter the boats until all the women and 
children had been put on board, The conduct of 
Mr. Ashby, the chief engineer, who commanded 
one of the boats which put off, is severely censured 
by some of the passengers. He was especially 
blamed for not returning to the steamer with his 
boat, and a general feeling of indignation was ex- 
pressed upon the receipt of the first intelligence. 
He has since published a statement, which is con- 
firmed by others, which appears to exonerate him 
fully. He says that after putting his passengers 
on board of the Marine he used every exertion, in- 
cluding entreaties, threats, and the offer of a large 
compensation, to induce the sailors to man the boat 
and return, but without success; and that it was, 
therefore, wholly out of his power to return. The 
schooner El Dvrado of Boston, Captain Stone, not 
more than two hours before the steamer sank, camegq 
so near her that a line might easily have been 
thrown on board, by means of which many, if not 
all, might have been rescued. Captain Stone asked 
if he could render any assistance, to which Captain 
Herndon replied that they were in a sinking con- 
dition, and requested him to lie by until morning. 
The El Dorado had no boat capable of living in such 
a sea, but supposing from the request of her captain 
that the steamer would be kept afloat till morning, 
Captain Stone made all the preparations in his pow- 
er toassist. The vessels drifted apart in the storm, 
though the lights from the steamer were visible to 
the schooner until nearly 8 o'clock, wen they sud- 
denly disappeared. Captain Stone then ran as near 
the spot as could be ascertained, but could discover 
no vestige of the steamer or of those on board.— 
When the rescued passengers reached New York 
they were in the utmost want, most of them being 
utterly destitute, and many of the women having on 
only their night clothing. A subscription amount- 
ing to about $20,000 was immediately raised for 
their relief.—Captain William L. Herndon, who 
was lost with his vessel, was an officer of great 
merit in the naval service of the United States. He 
was well known as the author of a very full and 
elaborate survey of the Valley of the Amazon, pub- 
lished by our Government. 

The Kansas Constitutional Convention met and 


organized, then adjourned until the 19th of Octo- | 
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ber. The election for delegate to Congress, mem- 
bers of the Legislature, and various county officers, 
was held October 5. The result has not yet reached 
us. In view of this election Governor Walker is- 
sued a proclamation giving his views in reference 
to the qualifications required for voting, and other 
matters of interest. The apportionment for the 
election of delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion was made before his arrival in the Territory ; 
and though he regretted that by it many counties 
were unrepresented, he had no power to repair the 
evil. The remedy lay only with the Convention 
itself, which could, and he had no doubt would, 
submit the Constitution framed by it to the ratifi- 
cation of the people. His own opinion was, that a 
residence of three or six months should entitle a 
citizen to vote upon the question of the adoption 
of the Constitution. In respect to the qualilication 
for voters for delegate, he holds that, under the 
law organizing the Territory, every bona fide resi- 
dent of Kansas, being a citizen of the United States, 
who has resided in the Territory for six months 
preceding the election, has a right to vote, irrespect- 
ive of the provision added by the Territorial Legis- 
lature, that he should previously have paid a tax. 
In this opinion the Governor is sustained by the 
President and his entire Cabinet. The presence of 
the United States troops, he says, is a purely pre- 
cautionary measure, to maintain the perfect free- 
dom of the election. At the request of citizens of 
both parties they would be posted at points where 
violence has been threatened or anticipated. He 
characterizes as an insurrectionary movement the 
late attempt to form a municipal government at 
Lawrence, followed up as it was by the passage of 
a compulsory tax law, and other similar measures. 
This attempt, he says, differed from the Topeka 
State movement in that the latter proposed to await 
the recognition of Congress, while the former not 
only passed laws, but required their compulsory 
execution by the seizure and sale of property. So 
soon as this threatened overt act shall be consum- 
mated it will be suppressed by the lawful use, if 
necessary, of the troops of the United States, act- 
ing in aid of the civil authorities designated by 
Congress. ‘‘ The honor and character of the coun- 
try,” says the Governor, ‘‘ and my own sworn duty 
as the Chief Magistrate of Kansas, require that this 
first actual example of organized rebellion, as a 
government, against the authority of Congress, 
should be suppressed, as it must be; and the soon- 
er it is done by the people of Lawrence themselves 
the better for the sake of their own interests and 
reputation.” 

Reports are current that a new expedition under 
Walker, against Nicaragua, is about to be organ- 
ized. The ministers of Guatemala, San Salvador, 
and Costa Rica have addressed a note to the Secre- 
tary of State, requesting that a vessel of war may 
be sent to the harbor of Bocas del Toro, near San 
Juan del Norte, where it is said that the landing is 
to be attempted, and that the one at San Juan may 
be instructed to prevent any landing there. They 
also desire that the filibusters may be sent back to 
the United States, as transgressors of our laws and 
disturbers of the peace of friendly nations. In- 
structions have been issued from the State depart- 
ment commanding the government officers on the 
seaboard to stop all expeditions leaving the United 
States with hostile intentions against any country 
with which we are at peace.—Mr. Walker has pub- 
lished a letter, addressed to the Hon. Mr. Jenkins 
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of Georgia, en the subject of another expedition to 
Nicaragua. He says that the soil and climate of 
Central America are such as to render slave-labor 
essential to the prosecution of agriculture, and 
argues that the conquest and annexation of that 
country afe essential to the peace and security of 
the South.—Mr. Jenkins replies, dissenting from 
the filibustering opinions of Walker, and blaming 
him for addressing to him a public letter without 
first obtaining permission. 

General Gideon J. Pillow of Tennessee, has pub- 
lished a long letter purporting to give a portion 
of the secret history of the late Mexican war. 
He says that President Polk, distrusting the ability 
and prudence of Mr. Trist, the commissioner ap- 
pointed to negotiate a treaty, imposed upon him 
the duty of consulting General Pillow in all his 
negotiations ; that on reaching the head-quariers 
of the army at Puebla, he was informed by Mr. 
Trist that negotiations were in progress with Santa 
Anna, by the terms of which our army was to 
march to the valley of Mexico, where a battle 
was to be fought. If we won, an armistice was 
to be granted, and commissioners appointed to 
treat for peace. Santa Anna was to receive ten 
thousand dollars at once as earnest-money, and one 
million more when peace was concluded. The ten 
thousand dollars had been furnished by General 
Scott, who had in his possession the means of pay- 
ing the stipulated million. General Pillow says 
that he protested against the whole transaction, as 
dishonoring to the Government, and disgraceful to 
the army; while General Scott defended it, both 
on the score of morals and as conforming to the 
usages of Government, affirming that in the settle- 
ment of the northeastern boundary question half a 
million dollars had been spent, no one except the 
officers of Government knew for what, unless it 
were to bribe the press of Maine. General Pillow 
says that he supposed the project had been aban- 
doned in consequence of his opposition; but after 
the battles of Contreras and Cherubusco had been 
won, and the capital lay at the mercy of our army? 
he learned that General Scott had resolved to grant 
an armistice, whereupon he became convinced that 
the Commander-in-Chief was carrying into effect 
the Puebla negotiations, The armistice lasted fif- 
teen days, during which time Santa Anna com- 
pleted his defenses, organized an army of 25,000 
men, and then gave notice that the armistice was 
at anend. The subsequent operations which this 
armistice rendered necessary cost 1672 men; so 
that, according to General Pillow, “the army had 
to atone for the error of the Commander-in-Chief 
with the blood of many of its bravest men.” He 
had in the mean while written to the President a 
full account of the proposed negotiations, in conse- 
quence of which the authority of Commissioner 
was withdrawn from Mr. Trist, and General Scott 
was ordered to send him back to the United States, 
but this order for his recall arrived too late to ar- 
rest the course of events. To his course in this | 
matter General Pillow ascribes the hostility which | 
he affirms that General Scott manifested toward 
him.—To this letter General Scott has briefly re- 
plied, denying that he ever paid, or caused to be 
paid, a single dollar to Santa Anna, for this or any 
other purpose. ‘The blunder of General Pillow,” 
he says, ‘‘ probably grew out of some hint picked 
up by him at head-quarters about money paid f for | 
important information from the enemy’s camp.”— 
Ex-President Tyler also writes, denying that half | 


a million dollars had been paid out of the treasury 
to bribe the press of Maine at the time of the ne- 
gotiations respecting the northeastern boundary 
treaty, during his administration. The largest 
sum, “he says, appropriated i in any year during this 
time to the secret service fund, was 80,000 dollars : 

and as the negotiation took place during the first 
year of his administration, there was only this 
amount from which the alleged half million could 
have been taken. The secret service fund is as 
public in most of its outlays as any other fund be- 
longing to Government. It is mainly applied to 
items which no specific appropriation could well 
cover. ‘‘It often happens,” he adds, “that not a 
dollar is withdrawn from the fund for any confi- 
dential object of the Government. Such confi- 
dential objects sometimes intervene in our inter- 
course with foreign countries, and sometimes have 
their origin within our own limits — contingencies 
which it may be imprudent at the time to disclose, 
but which are intimately connected with the pres- 
ervation of peace and quietude. Some such con- 
tingencies arose during my official residence in 
Washington ; and when I left that city I directed 
the agent of the fund to file away in a drawer of 
the State Department the vouchers for all the ex- 
penditures made under my orders out of that fund ; 
and the day has nearly come when I shall be per- 
fectly willing to have that drawer laid open to the 
inspection of any one who possesses any curiosity 
to look into it. Certainly he would find no item 
for the purchase of the newspapers of the State of 
Maine, or any other State.” 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

In Mexico, President Comonfort has issued de- 
crees annulling the grant made in 1853 to Mr. Sloo 
for building the Tehuantepec Railway, and making 
a grant for the same purpose to the ‘ Louisiana 
Tehuantepec Company.” The Company is to estab- 
lish communication by water to the head of navi- 
gation on the Coatzacoalcos River, whence a rail- 
road is to be built to Ventosa. This is to be com- 
menced within eighteen months, and to be built at 
the rate of ten leagues a year; and, in the mean 
while, the Company must build and keep in order 
a good road for the conveyance of passengers and 
light merchandise. The Company is to have the 
exclusive right of transportation, but may not 
charge more than fifty cents a league for the con- 
veyance of passengers, or more than three cents a 
league for each twenty-five pounds of merchandise, 
| or more than one per cent. on the value of precious 
| metals and jewels for the whole length of the road. 
It is to pay twelve cents for each passenger and for 
each package of merchandise to the Government, 
who shall exact no other impost or contribution 
from the road. The mails are to be carried gratis, 
as well as the employés of the State and General 
Government, when traveling on public business ; 
and Mexican productions are to be carried for twen- 
ty-five per cent. below the regular rate of tariff. 
| The line is to be open for the traffic of all nations ; 
| but the freight upon the merchandise of those na- 
| tions which do not enter into a treaty of neutrality 
with Mexico is to be increased twenty-five per cent. 

A treaty has been made regulating the boundary 
between Costa Rica and Nicaragua. A grand 
Spanish American Congress is to be held at San 
José. Granada, which was destroyed by Walker, 
is being rapidly rebuilt. President Mora has is- 
sued a proclamation threatening death to all whe 
shall undertake any new filibustering expedition. 
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A project has been broached of uniting Costa Rica | 
and Nicaragua under one government, with a Pres- 
ident to be chosen by the people. ——tThe cholera is 
making fearful rav ages in Guatemala, Among | 
those who have died is the Hon. W. E. Venable, | 
of Tennessee, the American Minister to Guatemala, | 

The Legislature of Panama has imposed an ad- 
ditional tax of forty per cent. upon commercial | 
and other business houses. Those whose capital | 
does not amount to three hundred dollars are by | 
this law exempted from all taxation, and as busi- 
ness on the Isthmus is wholly in the hands of for- | 
eigners, the taxes now fall almost exclusively upon | 
them. A corps of scientific men have reported | 
in favor of the practicability of a ship canal across 
the Isthmus from Aspinwall to Panama. 

In California the election has resulted in the | 
complete success of the Democratic party, who| 
have elected their candidate for Governor, Mr. | | 
Weller, and a large majority in both branches of 
the Legislature. The partial returns which have | 
been received indicate that the people have voted | 
to pay the State debt, which was decided by the | 
Supreme Court to have been illegally contracted. 
In San Francisco the municipal election resulted in 
favor of the “‘ People’s Ticket.” This is virtually 
an indorsement of the action of the late Vigilance 
Committee. The mining town of Columbia was 
almost wholly destroyed by fire on the 25th of 
August. Five persons were killed by the explo- 
sion of a quantity of gunpowder in a storehouse. 
The loss of property is estimated at $600,000. 

An overland emigrant train, consisting of ten per- 
sons, had been attacked by Indians, and all its 
members killed, with the exception of one woman, 
who estaped after having been left for dead. Other 
The inhabitants 


Indian murders are reported. 
of Carson Valley are about to petition Congress for 


a separate Territorial organization. They wish to 
be separated from Utah because they dislike the 
Mormon supremacy, and also because they are 
during the winter unable to hold any communica- 
tion with Salt Lake City, even if they desired it. 
The present population of the Territory within the 
proposed boundaries is about 7000, and is rapidly 
increasing. 
EUROPE 

Public interest in Great Britain is almost whol- 
ly concentrated upon the affairs of India, The 
papers are filled with details of the atrocities com- 
mitted by the insurgents, and with demands for 
prompt and exemplary vengeance. Government 
is using every means to raise recruits and forward 
reinforcements to the scene of action. It is esti- 
mated that 70,000 or 80,000 European troops will 
be assembled in India in the course of the autumn. 
An official notification has been issued that any 
gentleman properly qualified, who will raise a 
company of 100 men shall be entitled to receive a 
commission in the army.—The Emperor Napoleon 
has written a letter to the Lord Mayor of London, 
inclosing £1000 as his own-personal subseription 
toward the fund for the relief of the officers and 
soldiers who have suffered in India, and £400, the 
result of a subscription of the Imperial Guard, for 
the same purpose. The letter contains a graceful 
recognition of the aid furnished by the Queen and 
people of England to the sufferers by the late in- 
undations in France. He has also issued an or- 
der directing all captains of French ships of war 
to afford any assistance to English vessels convey- 





ing .roops to India,—-Mr. Macaulay hes been 


elevated to the peerage, with the title of Baron 
Macaulay of Rothley.——At a meeting of the 
British Association, held in Dublin, Sir John Rich- 
ardson gave his views respecting the fate of Sir 
John Franklin. He did not believe the story told 
by the Esquimaux about the death of the crews 
from starvation at the place where the fragments 
of the boat were found. He thought that the par- 
ty had gone further inland, and there perished ; 
that the officers had previously perished, or they 
would have known of the dépot of provisions whic h 
lay to the north of them. He had no doubt that 
the men had long since perished, for at the end of 
three years, for which time they were provisioned, 
few men would retain strength to enable them to 
travel far. He thought it probable that if the new 
expedition should be able to reach the point at 
which they aimed they would find at least the re- 
mains of the missing vessels. Tidings have been 
received from the expedition under command of 
Captain M‘Clintock, They had reached the coast 
of Greenland under very favorable auspices, be- 
ing fifteen days in advance of Captain Inglefield 
in his famous voyage of 1852. The Danes report- 
ed that the winter had been a very stormy one, 
which would have the effect of breaking up and 
clearing away the ice from the head of Baffin’s 
Bay. 

The session of the St#tes General of Holland has 
commenced, In the King’s speech it was stated 
that the question of the abolition of slavery in the 
West India colonies would be again brought before 
the Chambers. 

THE EAST. 

From Jndia our intelligence comes down to about 
the middle of August. Its general aspect is far 
from encouraging. Although the mutiny is gen- 
eral only in the Presidency of Bengal, isolated out- 
breaks in that of Bombay show conclusively that 
the native troops are nowhere to be depended upon 
in an emergency. At Cawnpore, one of the most 
important places on the Ganges, a mutinous spirit 
early appeared among the Sepoys, to check which 
there were only about fifty European troops, under 
the command of Sir Hugh Wheeler. In order to 
prepare for the worst, he constructed an intrenched 
camp, to which the European women and children 
were removed. This was bravely defended against 
the attacks of some thousands of mutineers, In 
the neighborhood of Cawnpore is a small fort call- 
ed Bithoor, which was held, by the permission of 
the Government, by Nena Sahib, the adopted son 
of the last chief of the great Mahratta Confederacy. 
He had long been on terms of great intimacy with 
the Europeans, for whom he professed a warm at- 
tachment. He was placed at the head of the mu- 
tineers. Sir Hugh Wheeler having fallen, the Eu- 
ropeans who were in the camp being reduced to the 
last extremities, accepted the overtures of Nena 
Sahib, who swore upon the waters of the Ganges— 
the most sacred oath of the Hindoos—that, if the 
garrison would surrender, they should be sent in 
safety down the river to Allahabad. They accord- 
ingly surrendered, and were put on board boats; 
but no sooner had they reached the middle of the 
river than the guns of the insurgents were brought 
to bear upon them. Some hundreds were killed, 
and the remainder, principally women and children, 
retained as prisoners. This was about the Ist of 
July. On the 9th General Havelock left Allaha- 
bad with about 1300 European soldiers, and marched 
for Cawnpore, pushing through a country swarming 
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with mutineers. On the 12th an encounter took | 
place at Futtc hpore, midway between Allahabad | 
and Cawnpore, in which the insurgents were rout- | 
ed, and fled toward Cawnpore. Two days later | 
another engagement took place, with a similar re- 
sult. On the 10th General Havelock came up with 
the whole force of the enemy, under the immediate 
command of Nena Sahib. They numbered 13,000 
men, and were strongly posted, while the Europeans 
counted only about one-tenth us many. Nena Sahib 


So little reliance was placed upon the most favored 
native regiments, that the Governor-General’s body- 
guard had been deprived of theirarms, The atro- 
cities perpetrated by the mutineers exceed any 
| thing upon rec cord, Delicate women and young 
| girls are given, up to the lust of whole gangs of 
ruffians; wives ‘and daughters violated before the 
eyes of husbands and fathers; children forced to 
devour portions of the bodies of their parents, and, 





then put to death by slow mutilation. A single’ 
| case may serve as a type of many: The wife of 
| Captain Tower, of the 64th native infantry, was 
taken captive, with her two children. These were 
cut to pieces, joint by joint, before hereyes. She 


was defeated, with immense loss, and on the 17th 
Havelock marched into Cawnpore, which the ene- 
my had abandoned after blowing up the magazine. 
A pitiable spectacle met his eye. In a stone court- 
yard clotted with two inches of blood lay the cloth- | was then given up to the lust successively of three 
ing of the women and children who had \.een mas- | soldiers; she was then put to bed and a sleeping 
sac cred the day before by the fugitives from the potion administered to her. When she was a lit- 
battle. The naked bodies of 136 women and chil- | tle reviv ed, she was again given up to six human 
dren were found in a well, into which they had been | brutes, w ho after satiating their passions flung her 
thrown. Three women only escaped, Nena Sahib | out of a window to be scrambled for by the soldiery. 
took refuge in his fort of Kithoor, but fled upon | When all was over her head was stricken off and 
the approach of the English, leaving behind him 13 | impaled upon an iron stake ——The merchants of 
guns. General Havelock, having received some wal | Calcutta have sent a strong petition to the Queen 
inforcements, pushed on tow ard Lucknow, the cap- | | to take the control of the Indian empire into the 
ital of the newly-annexed kingdom of Oude, in or- | hands of the British Government. 

der to relieve the garrison who had been for some The Chinese War is virtually suspended. Lord 
time closely invested. When within a single day’s | Elgin, the British Plenipotentiary had reached 
march from that place, the cholera broke out with | Hong Kong, where he announced to the residents 
such violence in his army that he was compelled | the course which was to be pursued. The Em- 
to abandon his object and ‘fall back upon Cawnpore. | peror must either disavow the acts of Governor 
Delhi still remains in possession of the mutineers, | Yeh, or suffer the consequences. The troops which 
The besieging forces are hardly able to hold their | were to enforce his representations having been 
position aguinst the furious sorties made from the | | detained in India, Lord Elgin himself took his de- 
city. In fact they are at present quite as much | parture for Calcutta, 

the besieged as the besiegers. Although success-| The United States sloop of war Portsmouth, vis- 
ful in every actual engagement, they are so greatly | ited Siam for the purpose of exchanging ratifica- 
outnumbered that their losses, though far less than | tions of the treaty lately concluded between that 
those of the enemy, tell sev erely against them. It | country and the United States. The expedition 
now seems probable that the capture of Delhi must | met with a very favorable reception. Presents of 
be deferred until the arrival of reinforcements from fruit and vegetables were sent on board the steam- 
England. At Dinapore, on the Ganges, three na- | er, and the officers were treated as guests of the 
tive regiments, who had done good service against | Government, the former palace of the Prime Minis- 
the mutineers, and were therefore still trusted with | ter being assigned for their residence while on 
arms, suddenly revolted, murdering their command- | shore. Just before the Portsmouth sailed, the Second 
ing officers. A detac hment of 300 European troops | King came down the river from Bangko ‘k to the an- 
sent against them fell into an ambush, and were chorage, thirty-five miles distant, in order to visit 
forced to retreat, having lost two-thirds of their | | the ship; and was so much gratified with his visit 
whole number. A general feeling of apprehension | | that he repeated it the next day, remaining on 
prevailed even in Calcutta, where the Grand Jury | board nearly the whole of each day. He was ac- 
had petitioned the Gov ernor-General urging the | companied by his son, Prince George Washington, 
disarming of the native population before the ap- | and by a suite of officers and nobles. This is the 
proaching Mohammedan festival, when the passions | first time that a King o: Siem has ever visited a 
of the fanatical Moslem are wrought up to the high- | man-of-war, and it is received as an act expressive 
est pitch. The Governor, in reply, said that he | of friendship toward the United States. His Ma- 
should watch the dépéts for the sale of arms, and | jesty was received with the customary salute of 
post throughout the city strong detachments of sol- | twenty-one guns, with manned yards, and with 





diers from the newly-arrived European regiments. 


other appropriate demonstrations. 





Literary 


The Hasheesh Eater, beng Passages from the Life 


of a Pythagorean. (Published by Harper and 
Brothers.) The intensely interesting ‘‘ Confes- 
sions of an Opium Eater” appear to have suggested 
the plan of this remarkable volume. Unequal to 
De Quincy in literary culture and in the craft of 
book-making, the author of this work compares fa- 
vorably with him in the passion for philosophical 
reflection, in the frankness of his personal revela- 
tions, and in preternatural brilliancy of fancy. In 


Patices. 


point of compact and orderly method in the narra- 
tion of his story he has a decided advantage over 
De Quincy. The comparative merits of hasheesh 
and opium as a stimulant to the intellect and the 
source of wild, imaginative dreams, may be learned 
from a comparison of the two volumes. But let no 
one be tempted to verify the accuracy of the repre- 
sentations in either case by personal experience. 
The use of such drugs of enchantment is one of the 
most fatal of all diabolic illusions, If any of our 
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readers are ignorant of the deadly herb whose in- | 
fernal power is here recorded, let them know that | (Published by Mason Brothers.) Composed by a 


hasheesh is the juice of the Indian hemp, the south- 
ern branch of the same family which, in northern 
climes, grows almost totally to fibre, producing 
materials for mats and cordage. Under a tropical 
sun the plant loses its fibrous texture, and secretes 
profusely an opaque and greenish resin. This has 
been used for ages in the East as a narcotic and 
stimulant, and at this day forms a habitual in- 
dulgence with all classes of society in India, Per- 
sia, and Turkey. The effects which it produces, 
both physical and intellectual, are of the must ex- 
traordinary character. ‘The experience of the au- 
thor in its use is here frankly and fully related, in 





| 


The Life of Handel, by Victor ScHOELCHER. 


distinguished political exile of France, whom the 
troubles of his country compelled to seek refuge in 
London, this volume is a genuine labor of love, and 
bears on every page the enthusiasm in which it had 
its origin. The author learned to solace his retire- 
ment in that eity by listening to the oratorios of 
Handel—he had already been ‘mpressed by their 
sublimity—but a further a-quaintance produced 
fresh admiration—and he at length conceived the 
wish to possess all the works of the great master to 
whom he was so deeply indebted. In the accom- 
plishment of this purpose he was led to examine 
whatever had been written concerning the life of 


a narrative which is equally rich in psychological | Handel, and his researches finally grew into such 


illustration and in imaginative vision. 


magnitude and importance that he decided te em- 


Lectures on Temperance, by EttpHALet Nort, | body their results in a volume. The present work 
D.D. (Published by Sheldon, Blakeman, and Co.) | is the truit of that pains-taking diligence. It com- 
The devotion of the venerable President of Union | prises a great amount of facts and anecdotes relat- 
College to the cause of temperance is a no less | ing to Handel with which the public is not famil- 
striking feature of his career than his exuberant | iar, and at the same time throws much light on the 


eloquence, his tenacity of purpose, and his wonder- 
ful elasticity of intellect. ‘The lectures, which are 
here published under the auspices of Mr. M‘Coy, a 


| 
| 


musical history of England, especially of the pe- 
riod of the introduction of the Italian Opera. The 
American edition is arranged somewhat differently 


well-known leader in the Temperance movement, | from the original, for the sake of avoiding the con- 


and with a characteristic introduction by the learn- 


ed Professor of Greek in Union College, Mr. Tayler | pression. 


Lewis, are admirable specimens of research, vigor 
of reasoning, vivacity of style, and a candid, cath- 
olic spirit. The chart at the close of the volume, 


exhibiting the Bible texts which allude to wine, is 
a document of great interest and value. 

The Legal Adviser, by Epwin D. Freepiey. 
(Published by Lippincott and Co.) It is no part 
of the design of this volume to assist any conceited 


ignoramus to set up as a lawyer on his own ac- 
count, and dispense with the services of the regu- 
lar profession in case of need. On the contrary, it 
aims at giving intelligent business-men such in- 
formation in regard to the elementary principles 
of mercantile law as may guide them in their daily 
routine, save them the annoyance and expense of 
litigation, or at least enlighten them as to the prob- 
able issue of a proposed lawsuit. Mr. Freedley has 
discussed several important topics in a lucid and 
popular manner, illustrating them with a variety 
of apposite examples and incidents, some of which 
are of a singularly curious character. The doc- 
trine of agents and administrators, of commission 
and guarantee, of partnership, of insurance, and of 
testamentary provisions, receives ample attention 
in this volume; but a clear explanation of the 
principles and processes of mortgage and hypothe- 
cation would add greatly to its completeness, and 
to the value of a second edition. 

Life Studies; or, How to Live, by the Rev. Joun 
Barturs. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
The influence of religious principle, as illustrated 
in the biography of several eminently pious indi- 
viduals, is the subject of this little volume. John 
Bunyan is made the representative of the ‘‘ Good 
Soldier,” Gerhardt Tersteegen of the ‘‘ Christian 
Laborer,” James Montgomery of the “ Christian 
Man of Letters,” Frederic Perthes of the ‘‘ Man of 
Business,” and Mary Winslow of the ‘Christian 
Mother.” The author has skillfully constructed a 
series of interesting narratives from the most sa- 
lient incidents of their lives, producing a work of 
practical religious value, without the formality and 
dryness almost inseparable from a merely didactic 
treatise. 


| 





fusion of method which impairs the London im- 
It contains, however, all the matter of 
Mr. Schoelcher’s work, and will be found an in- 
structive and entertaining hiography. 

Poems, by Rosa Venturer Jonnson. (Published 
by Ticknor and Fields.) The chief recommenda- 
tion of these poems is their smoothness and frequent 
sweetness of versification, rather than any remark- 
able boldness or originality of thought. They are 
evidently the productions of a cultivated and refined 
mind, liberally endowed with poetical instincts, but 
with no fervent saliency of imagination. 

First Book of Chemistry and the Allied Sciences, 
by Joun A. Porter. (Published by A. S. Barnes 
and Co.) The Professor of Chemistry in Yale Col- 
lege has performed a valuable service to the cause 
of scientific education in ‘he preparation of this el- 
ementary treatise. It is founded on a thorough 
practical knowledge of the subject, and displays a 
skill in brief and lucid exposition that is not com- 
mon among men most eminent for their scientific 
attainments. The main topics in the rudiments of 
chemistry are presented in the natural order of 
succession, and illustrated by a great variety of 
well-selected and appositeexamples. Agricultural 
chemistry and geology are briefly treated in sep- 
arate chapters, forming an appropriate conclusion 
to the main discussions of the work. Like most 
judicious manuals for juvenile instruction, this vol- 
ume may be used to great advantage as an author- 
ity for current reference. 

Floral Home; or, First Years of Minnesota, by 
Harriet E. Bisnorp. (Published by Sheldon, 
Blakeman, and Co.) The progress of the por- 
tion of the great Northwest to which the present 
volume is devoted, is vividly described in these 
personal recollections of a lady connected with the 
Indian missions in that quarter. It is some ten 
years since she commenced the work of religious 
benevolence among the natives, and during that 
interval she has had ample opportunities of wit- 
nessing the rapid development of the country. She 
relates her experience with a certain degree of en- 
thusiasm, but her narrative is highly interesting, 
full of information, and apparently worthy of en- 
tire credence. 











Coitor’s 


HE ENGLISH MIND.—It is hardly necessary 
for us to say that a nation is not a mere aggre- 
gation of existing individuals, or collection of prov- 
inces and colonies, but an organic living body of 
laws, institutions, manners, and literature, whose 
present condition is the result of the slow growth 
of ages, and whose roots stretch far back into the 
past life of the people. By a national mind we 
mean the whole moral and mental life of a nation, 
as embodied in its facts and latent in its sentiments 
and ideas. This body of mind, the organization of 
centuries, exercises, in virtue of its mass, a positive 
attractive force on all individual minds within the 
sphere of its influence, compelling them to be par- 
takers of the thoughts and passions of the national 
heart and brain, and receiving in return their con- 
tributions of individual thoughts and passions. 
Now a national mind is great according to the vi- 
tality and vigor at the centre of its being, the fidel- 
ity with which it resists whatever is foreign to 
its own nature, and its consequent perseverance in 
its own inherent laws of development. Tried by 
these tests, that pyramidal organism, with John 
Bull at the base and Shakspeare at the apex, which 
we call the English Mind, is unexcelled, if not un- 
equaled, in modern times for its sturdy force of 
being, its muscular strength of faculty, the variety 
of its directing sentiments, and its tough hold upon 
existence. No other national mind combines such 
vast and various creativeness, and presents so liv- 
ing a synthesis of seemingly elemental contradic- 
tions, which is at the same time marked by such 
distinctness of individual features, That imperial 
adjective, English, fits its sedition as well as its 
servility, its radicalism as well as its aristocracy, 
is squalor as well as its splendor, its vice as well 
a8 its virtue, its morality and religion as well as 
its politics and government. The unity of its na- 
ture is never lost in all the prodigious variety of 
itsmanifestation. Prince, peasant, Cavalier, Round- 
head, Whig, Tory, poet, penny-a-liner, philanthro- 
pist, ruffian—William Wilberforce in Parliament, 
Richard Turpin on the York road—all agree in 
being English, all agree in a common contempt, 
blatant or latent, for every thing not English. Lib- | 
erty is English, wisdom is English, philosophy is 
English, religion is English, earth is English, 
air is English, heaven is English, hell is English. 
And this imperious dogmatism, too, has none of 
the uneasy self-distrust which peeps through the 
vociferous brag of corresponding American phe- 
nomena ; but, expressing its seated faith in egotism’s 
most exquisite non sequiturs, it says stoutly, with 
Parson Adams; ‘‘A schoolmaster is the greatest 
of men, and I am the greatest of schoolmasters ;” 
and, moreover, it believes what it says. The qual- 
ity is not in the tongue but in the character of the 
nation. 


This solid self-confidence and pride of national- 
ity, this extraordinary content with the image re- 
flected in the mirror of self-esteem, indicates that 
the national mind is not tormented by the subtle 
sting of abstract opinions or the rebuking glance 
of unrealized ideals, but that its reason and imag- 
ination work on the level of its Will. The essen- 
tial peculiarity, therefore, of the English Mind is 
its basis in Character, and consequent hold upon 


Calle, 


massive, sturdy, practical—organizing its thoughts 
into faculties, and toughening its faculties into the 
consistency of muscle and bone—its whole soul is 
so embodied and embrained, that it imprints on its 
most colossal mental labors the stern characteris- 
tics of sheer physical strength. It not only has 
fire but fuel enough to feed its fire. Its thoughts 
are acts, ‘its theories are institutions, its volitions 
are events. It has no ideas not inherent in its own 
organization, or which it has not assimilated and 
absorbed into its own nature by collision or com- 
munion with other national minds. It is enriched 
but never overpowered by thoughts and impulses 
from abroad, for whatever it receives it forces into 
harmony with its own broadening processes of in- 
terior development. Thus the fiery, quick-witted, 
willful and unscrupulous Norman encamped in its 
domains, and being unable to reject him, and its 
own stubborn vitality refusing to succumb, it slow- 
ly and sullenly, through long centuries, absorbed 
him into itself, and blended fierce Norman pride 
and swift Norman intelligence with its own solid 
substance of sense and humor. By the same jeal- 
ous and resisting but assimilative method, it grad- 
ually incorporated the principles of Roman law 
with its jurisprudence, and the spirit of Italian, 
Spanish, and German thought with its literature, 
receiving nothing, however, which it did not mod- 
ify with its own individuality, and scrawling *‘ En- 
| gland, her mark,” equally on what it borrowed and 
| what it created. 

A national mind thus rooted in character, with 
|an organizing genius directed by homely senti- 
ments, and with its sympathies fastened on palpa- 
ble aims and objects, has all the strength which 
comes from ideas invigorated but narrowed by 
facts. General maxims disturb it not, for it never 
acts from reason alone, or passion alone, or under- 
standing alone; but reason, passion, understanding, 
conscience, religious sentiment, are all welded to- 
gether in its thoughts and actions, and pure reason, 
or pure conscience, or pure passion, it not only neg- 
lects but stigmatizes. Its principles are prece- 





| dents buttressed by prejudices, and these are ob- 


stinately asserted from force of character rather 
than reasoned out by force of intellect. “ Taffy," 
said swearing Lord Chancellor Thurlow to Lord 
Kenyon, ‘‘you are obstinate, and give no reasons; 
now Scott is obstinate, too, but he gives reasons— 
and d—d bad ones they are!” 

Indeed, the English mind believes what it prac- 
tices, and practices what it believes, and is never 
weakened in its active power by perceiving a law 
of morality or intelligence higher than its own 
practical morality and intelligence. It meets all 
emergencies with expedients, and gives to its rea- 
sons the emphasis of its will. Bringing every 
thing to the test of common-sense and fact, it is 
blind to the operation of the great laws of rectitude 
and retribution objective to itself, but trusts that 
the same practical sagacity and practical energy 
which have heretofore met real dangers, will meet 
impending dangers when they become real. It has 
no forecasting science of right, but when self-pres- 
ervation depends on its doing right, the most ab. 
stract requirements’ of justice will be “‘ done into 
English’’ in as coarse and as sensible a way as its 





facts and disregard of abstractions. Coarse, strong, 





old hack-writers translated Juvenal and Plutarch. 
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In the mean time it prefers to trust 
“In the good old plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
That they should keep who can." 

Indeed, such a complete localization of thought, 
morality, and religion, was never before witnessed 
in a civilized nation. It is content with the rela- 
tive and the realized in manners, laws, institutions, 
literature, and religion ; and it disowns the juris- 
diction, and sulkily disregards the judgments, of 
absolute truth and morality. If its imperious and 
all-grasping tyranny provokes a province into just 
rebellion, national statesmen send national war- 
Tiors to put it down, and prayers are offered in na- 
tional churches for the victory. The history of its 
Indian empire—an empire built up by the valor 
and crimes of Clive, and preserved by the serene 
remorselessness of Hastings’s contriving intellect— 
is as interesting as the ‘‘ Pirate’s Own Book,”’ and 
exhibits the triumph of similar principles; but 
whatever is done for the national aggrandizement 
is not only vindicated but baptized; and when Ed- 
mund Burke made the most desperate effort in the 
history of eloquence to induce the highest court of 
the realm to apply the Higher Law to the enormi- 
ties of Hastings, he not only failed of success, but 
the English mind condemns him now for yvituper- 
ating the character of “an eminent servant of the 
public,” There is no crime in such matters but to 
Jail in crime. We have heard, lately, many edi- 
fying and sonorous sentences quoted from English 
jurists about the law of God overriding the law of 
man; but itis not remembered that when. a English 
jurist speaks of the law of God, he really means that 
fraction of it which he thinks has become, or is be- 
coming, the law of England. To make a true En- 


glishman responsible for any maxim which is es- 
sentially abstract, inorganic, unprecedented, and 
foreign to the interior working of the national 
mind, is to misconceive both his meaning and his 
nature. No great English humorist—that is, no 
man who sees through phrases into characters— 


has ever blundered into such a mistake, The true 
localizing principle is hinted by Goldsmith’s brag- 
gart theologian: ‘‘ When I say religion, I of course 
mean the Christian religion ; and when I say Chris- 
tian religion, I would have you know, Sir, that | 
mean the Church of England!” 

Now it is evident that a national mind thus 
proud and practical, thus individual and insular, 
making, as it does, the senses final, and almost 
deifying rank and property, would exhibit in its 
manners and institutions a double aristocracy of 
blood and capital. Hence results the most hate- 
ful of English characteristics—the disposition, we 
mean, of each order of English society to play the 
sycophant to the class above it, and the tyrant 
te the class below it, though from the inherent 
vigor and independence of the Englishman’s nature 
his servility is often but the mask of his avarice or 
hatred. The best representative of this unamiable 
combination of arrogance and meanness is that full- 
blown Briton, or, as Parr would have called him, 
that ‘‘ruffian in ermine,” Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 
who could justly claim the rare distinction of being 
the greatest bully and the greatest parasite of his 
time. But this peculiarity is commonly modified 
by nobler and sturdier qualities, and the nation is 
especially felicitous in the coarse but strong prac- 
tical morality which is the life of its manners. 
The fundamental principles of social order are 





never brought into question by the average En- | 


glish mind, and even its sensuality is honest and 
hearty, unsophisticated by that subtle refinement 
of thinking by which a Frenchman will blandly 
violate the ten commandments on philosophic prin- 
ciples, and with hardly the disturbance of a single 
rule of etiquette. In the domestic virtues like- 
wise—in those attachments which cluster round a 
family and a home—the Englishman is pre-eminent. 
The Frenchman is wider and more generous in his 
generalities, more of an universal philanthropist ; 
but his joy is out of doors, and he would not dine 
at home for the salvation of mankind. But polit- 
ical liberty is only for those who have homes and 
love them; and though the Englishman’s theories 
are narrow, they are facts, while the Frenchman's, 
if more expansive, are unrealized. 

The leading defect of English manners, however, 
is consequent on their chief merit. Being the nat- 
ural expression of the national mind, all the harsh- 
ness as well as all the honesty of the people is sin- 
cerely expressed in them ; and they press especially 
hard on the poor and the helpless. In the mode 
of conducting political disputes, in the ferocity and 
coarseness of political and personal libels, and in 
the habit of calling unpleasant objects by their 
most unpleasant names, we perceive the national 
contempt of all the decent draperies which mental 
refinement casts over sensual tastes and aggress- 
ive passions. The literature of the nation striking- 
ly exhibits this ingrained coarseness at the founda- 
tion of its mind, and its greatest poets and novelists 
are full of it in their delineations of manners and 
character. Chaucer and Shakspeare humorously 
represent it; Ben Jonson and Fielding, the two 
most exclusively English of all England’s imagina- 
tive writers, are at once its happy expounders and 
bluff exponents; and Swift, whose large Saxon 
brain was rendered fouler by misanthropy, abso- 
lutely riots in the gutter. This robust manhood, 
anchored deep in strong sensations and rough pas- 
sions, gives also a peculiar pugnacity to English 
manners. No man can rise there who can not 
stand railing, stand invective, stand ridicule, 
‘* stand fight.’ Force of character bears remorse- 
lessly down on every thing and every body that re- 
sists it, and no man is safe who can not empha- 
size the ‘‘me.” This harshness is a sign of lusty 
health and vigor, and doubtless educates men by 
opposition into self-reliance ; but woe unto those 
it crushes! Thus a friend of ours once strayed 
in the early part of the present century into the 
Court of King’s Bench, where Lord Ellenborough 
then sat in all the insolence of office, and where Mr. 
Garrow, the great cross-examining advocate, then 
wantoned in all the arrogance of witness-badgering, 
The first object that arrested his attention was 
a middle-aged woman, whose plump red face and 
full form displayed no natural tendency to disorders 
of the nerves, but who was now very palpablyina 
violent fit of hysterics. Shocked at this exhibi- 
tion, he asked a by-stander the cause of her extraor- 
dinary emotion, “Oh!” was the indifferent re- 
ply, ‘‘ she is a witness who bas just been cross-ex- 
amined by Mr. Garrow.” 

As English manners grew naturally out of En- 
glish character, so England’s social and political 
institutions have grown naturally out of English 
manners, and all are hieroglyphics of national 
qualities. They express, in somewhat grotesque 
forms and combinations, the thoughts and senti- 
ments of the ruling classes from age toage. Spring- 
ing originally out of the national heart and brain, 
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we may be sure that, however absurd and even in- 
human some of them may now appear, they served 
a practical purpose, and met a national want, at 
the period of their establishment ; and though the | 
forms in which the national life ‘is embodied are 
clung to with a prejudice which sometimes boils | 
into fanatical fury, and though the dead body of an | 
institution is often fondly retained long after its | 
spirit is departed, this sullen conservative bigotry | 
gives stability and working power to the govern- 
ment amidst the wildest storms of faction, and its | 
evils are moderated by a kind of reluctant reason 
and justice, which in the long-run gets the mastery. 

Thus the constitution of the House of Commons 
before the Reform Bill of 1832, was not fitted for | 
the altered circumstances of the nation, and the 
reformers really adhered to the principle of En- | 
glish popular representation in their almost revo- | 
lutionary changes in its forms; but it would be a 
great error to suppose that in the unreformed 
House of Commons legislation did not regard the | 
interest of unrepresented constituencies, because | 
it abstractly had the power to disregard them. 

Such an impolitic exercise of political monopoly 
would have reformed the representation a hundred 
years ago. So was it less than half a century ago, 
with the horrible severity of the criminal law, 
which made small thefts capital crimes, punishable 
with death. Conservatives like Eldon and Ellen- 
borough opposed their repeal as vehemently as if 
the national safety depended on their remaining as 
scarecrows on the statute books, though as judges | 
they would no more have executed them than they | 
would have committed murder. It is understood 
in England that when the national mind outgrows 
a law, “its inactivity,” 


its only excuse for existence,” though to propose | 


its repeal is to incur the imputation of Jacobinism, 
“The wisdom of our ancestors,” is the English- 
man’s reverent phrase as he contemplates these 
gems from the antique ; but we should do injustice 
both to his humanity and his shrewdness, did 
we reason deductively from them to results, as 
though they were still living institutions issuing 
now in ghastly facts. He keeps the withered and 
ugly symbols of his old bigotries for ornament, not 
for use! 

Indeed, this unreasoning devotion to organic 
forms, even after they have lost all organic life, is 
ever accompanied by a sagacity which swiftly ac- 
commodates itself to emergencies ; and the sense 
of the people never shines so resplendently as in 
avoiding the full logical consequences of its non- 
sense—which nonsense we shall find had common- 
ly its origin in sense. Thus the abject theory of 
the Divine Right of Kings was a politic and conven- 
ient fiction, in the early days of the English Refor- 
mation, to operate against the Jesuit theory of the 
sovereignty of the people, by which the papists 
hoped to re-establish Romanism; but when Prot- 
estant Kings carried the theory out into practice, 
the genius of the people as easily extemporized a 
divine right of regicide and revolution. But while 
the original theory was politic, either as a weapon 
against Romanism or faction, it is curious to ob- 
serve how eagerly it was inculcated by the nation- 
al church as a part of religion. South, speaking | p 
of deadly sins, refers to ‘‘ blaspheming God, dis- 
obeying the King, and the like ;” and even the heav- 
enly-minded Taylor asserts, in perhaps the great- 
est of his sermons, ‘that perfect submission to 
kings is the glory of the Protestant cause ;” and 


in Plunket’s phrase, “is | 


| this perfect submission, not to the constitution and 
| the laws but to the king, he proceeds, with su- 
| perb sophistries, to invest with the dignity of one 
, of those Christian works which are the signs of 
| Christian faith. But the moment that James the 
| Second laid a rough hand on the established safe- 
| guards of the property, lives, and religion of the 
nation, the whole people fell away from him; the 
Tory who preached submission as a duty, and the 
Whig whe claimed rebellion as a right, were both 
instantly united in a defense of their common En- 
| glish heritage ; and a tempest of opposition arose 
whose breath blew the monarch from his throne. 
And this brings us to the consideration of the con- 
crete and national character of English freedom, 
| which, having its foundation deep i in the manners of 
the people, and slowly organizing its ideas into pro- 
tecting institutions, has withstood all assaults be- 
cause it has ever been intrenched in facts. The na- 
| tional genius embodies, incarnates, realizes all its 
| sentiments and thoughts. Establishing rights by 
the hard process of grow thand development, it holds 
them with a giant’s grasp. Seeing in them the 
| grotesque reflection of its own anomalous nature, 
| it loves them with the rude tenderness of a lioness 
for her whelps. It cares little for abstract liberty, 
but it will defend its liberties to the death. It 
cares little for the Rights of Man, but for the rights 
of English man it will fight “till from its bones 
the flesh be hacked.” It cares little for grand gen- 
| eralities about liberty, equality, and fraternity ; 
but, swearing lusty oaths, and speaking from the 
level of character, it bluntly informs rulers that, 
loving property, it will pay no taxes which it does 
| hot itself impose, and that, being proud, it will stand 
no invasion of its inherited property of political 
privileges. It will allow the government to ex- 
ercise almost tyrannical power provided it violates 
no established forms of that Liberty, ‘‘ whose limbs 
were made in England.” Its attachment to the 
externals of its darling rights has a gruff pugnac- 
ity and mastiff-like grip, which sometimes exhibit 
the obstinate strength of stupidity itself—a qual- 
ity which Sheridan happily hit off when he ob- 
jected in Parliament to a tax on mile-stones, be- 
cause, he said, ‘‘ they were a race who could not 
meet to remonstrate.” So strong is its realizing 
faculty, so intensely does it live in the concrete, 
that it forces every national thought into an insti- 
tution. Thus it found rough rebellious qualities 
seated deep in its arrogant nature, and demanding 
expression. These first found vent in bloody col- 
lisions with its rulers, but eventually battled them- 
selves into laws by which resistance was legalized ; 
and thus the homely but vigorous imagination of 
the English Mind, organizing by instinct, at last 
succeeded in the stupendous effort of consummating 
the wedlock of liberty and order by organizing even 
insurrection, and forcing anarchy itself to wear 
the fetters of form. This, we need not say, is the 
greatest achievement in the art of politics that 
the world has ever seen; and England and the 
United States are the only nations which have yet 
been able to perform it. Any child can prattle 
prettily about human rights and resistance to ty- 
rants; but to tame the wild war-horses of radical 
ions, and pel their hot energies to subserve 
the purposes of reason, is the work of a full-grown 
and experienced man. 
We now come toa most delicate topic, which can 
hardly be touched without offense, or avoided with- 
out an oversight of the most grotesque expression 
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of the English Mind. The determining sentiments 
of the people are to war, industry, and general in- 
dividual and material aggrandizement—to things 
human rather than to things divine; but every 
true Englishman, however much of a practical 
Atheist he may be, feels a genuine horror of infi- 
delity. and always has a religion to swear by, and, 
if need be, to fight for. He makes it— we are 
speaking of the worldling—subordinate to English 
laws and customs, Anglicises it, and never allows 
it to interfere with his se‘rish or patriotic service 
to his country, or with the gratification of his pas- 
sions; but he still believes it, and, what is more, 
believes that he himself is one of its edifying ex- 
ponents. This gives a delicious unconscious hy- 
pocrisy to the average national mind, which has 
long been the delight and the butt of English hu- 
morists. Its most startling representative was the 
old swearing, drinking, licentious, church-and-king 
Cavalier, who was little disposed, the historian 
tells us, to shape his life according to the precepts 
of the Church, but who was always “ ready to fight 
knee-deep in blood for her cathedrals and palaces, 
for every line of her rubric, and every thread of 
her vestments." Two centuries ago, Mrs. Aphra 
Behn described the English squire as “ going to 
church every Sunday morning, to set a good ex- 
ample to the lower orders, and as getting the par- 
son drunk every Sunday night to show his respect 
for the Church.” Goldsmith, in that exquisite 


sketch wherein he records the comments made by 
representative men of various classes on the prob- 
able effects of a political measure, makes his sol- 
dier rip out a tremendous oath as a pious prelim- 
inary to the expression of his fear that the measure 
in question will ruin the Church. The cry, raised 


generally by cunning politicians, that ‘‘ the Church 
is in danger,” is sure to stir all the ferocity, stu- 
pidity, and ruffianism of the nation in its support. 
Religion in England, is, in fact, a part of politics, 
and therefore the most worldly wear its badges. 
Thus all English warriors, statesmen, and judges, 
are religious men, but the religion is ever subor- 
dinate to the profession or business in hand, ‘‘ Mr. 
Whitfield,” said Lord George Sackville, conde- 
scendingly, ‘‘ you may preach to my soldiers, pro- 
vided you say nothing against the articles of war.” 
Mr. Prime Minister Pitt spends six days of the 
week in conducting a bloody war to defend the po- 
litical, and especially the religious institutions of 
England against the diabolical designs of French 
Atheists and Jacobins, and on Sunday morning 
fights a duel on Wimbledon Common. Sometimes 
the forms of religion are condescendingly patron- 
ized because they are accredited marks of respecta- 
bility. Percival Stockdale tells us that he was 
appointed chaplain to a man-of-war, stationed at 
Plymouth, but found it difficult to exercise his 
functions. He at last directly requested the cap- 
tain to allow him to read prayers. ‘ Well,” said 
the officer, ‘you had better, Mr. Stockdale, begin 
next Sunday, as I suppose this thing must be done 
as long as Christianity ts about.” But perhaps the 
quaintest example of this combination of business 
and theology is found in that English judge, who 
was condemning to death, under the old barbarous 
law, a person who had forged a one pound-note. 
Lord Campbell tells us, that after exhorting the 
criminal to prepare for another world, he added: 
‘And I trust that, through the mediation and 
merits of our Blessed Redeemer, you may there 
experience that mercy, which a due regard to the 





credit of the paper currency of the country forbids 
you to hope for here.” Indeed, nothing could more 
forcibly demonstrate how complete is the organiza- 
tion of the English Mind, than this interpenetra- 
tion of the form of the religious element with its 
most earthly aims; and therefore it is that the 
real piety of the nation, whether episcopal or evan- 
gelical, is so sturdy and active, and passes so readi- 
ly from Christian doctrines into Christian virtues. 
In its best expressions it is somewhat local, but 
what it loses in transcendent breadth and elevation 
of sentiment it gains in practical faculty to per- 
form everyday duties. 

We must have performed this analysis of the 
level English Mind with a shameful obtuseness if 
we have not all along indicated and implied its 
capacity to produce and nurture great and strong 
men of action and men of thought. It has, in 
truth, been singularly fertile in forcible individu- 
als, whose characters have the compound raciness 
of national and personal peculiarity, and relish of 
the soil whence they sprung. Few of these, how- 
ever cosmopolitan may have been their manners 
or comprehensive their reason, have escaped the 
grasp of that gravitation by which the great mother 
mind holds to her knee her most capricious and her 
most colossal children. Let us look at this brood 
of giants in an ascending scale of intellectual pre- 
cedence, fastening first on those who are nearest 
the common heart and represent most exclusively 
the character of the nation’s general mind. Fore- 
most among these is Sir Edward Coke, the leviathan 
of the common law, and the sublime of common- 
sense—a man who could have been produced only 
by the slow gestation of centuries, English in bone, 
and blood, and brain. Stout as an oak, though 
capable of being yielding as a willow ; with an in- 
tellect tough, fibrous, holding with a Titanic clutch 
its enormity of acquisition; with a disposition 
hard, arrogant, obstinate, just ; and with a heart 
avaricious of wealth and power, scorning all weak 
and most amiable emotions, but clinging, in spite 
of its selfish fits and starts of servility, to English 
laws, customs, and liberties, with the tenacity of 
mingled instinct and passion; the man looms up 
before us, rude, ungenerous, and revengeful, as 
when he insulted Bacon in his abasement, and 
roared out “spider of hell” to Raleigh in his un- 
just impeachment, yet rarely losing that stiff, dar- 
ing spirit which drafted the immortal “ Petition 
of Right,” and that sour and sullen honesty which 
told the messenger of James I., who came to com- 
mand him to pre-judge a case in which the king’s 
prerogative was concerned, ‘‘ when the case hap- 
pens, I shall do that which will be fit for a judge 
todo.”” Less hard, equally brave, and more genial, 
Chief Justice Holt stands before us, with his En- 
glish force of understanding, sagacity of insight, 
fidelity to facts and fear of nothing but—the tongue 
of Lady Holt,—wise, and with a slight conceit of 
his wisdom—a man who has no doubts that laws 
should be executed and that rogues should be 
hanged, and before the shrewd glance of whose 
knowing eye sophism instantly dwindles, and all 
the bubbles of fanaticism incontinently collapse. 
Thus he once committed a blasphemous impostor 
by the name of Atkins who belonged to a sect, 
half cheats half gulls, called ‘*The Prophets.” 
One of the brotherhood immediately waited on 
him and said, authoritatively, ‘I come to you, a 
prophet from the Lord God, who has sent me to 
thee, and would have thee grant a nolle prosequi to 
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John Atkins his servant, whom thou has sent to 
prison.’’ Such ademand might have puzzled some 


ty darted at once to the point which betrayed the 
falsity of the fanatic’s claim. ‘Thou art a false 
prophet and lying knave,” he answered, ‘‘If the 
Lord God had sent thee, it would have been to the 
Attorney-General, for He knows that it belongeth 
not to the Chief Justice to grant a nolle prosequt, 
But I, as Chief Justice, can grant you a warrant 
to bear him company,” which, it is unnecessary to 
add, he immediately did. The masculine spirit 
of Coke and Holt is visible in all the great English 
lawyers and magistrates, refined into a graceful 
firmness in Hardwicke, caricatured in the bluff, 
huffing, swearing imperiousness of Thurlow, and 
finding in Eldon, who combined Thurlow’s bigotry 
with Hardwicke’s courtesy, its latest representa- 
tive. 

In respect to the statesmen of England, we will 
pass over many small, sharp, snapping minds, 
eminent as red-tape officials and ministers of rou- 
tine, and many commanding intellects and men 
versed in affairs, in order that we may the more 
emphasize the name of Chatham, who, though it 
was said of him that he knew nothing perfectly but 
Barrow’s Sermons and Spenser's Fairy Queen, is 
pre-eminent among English statesmen for the union 
of the intensest nationality with the most thorough- 
going force of imagination and grandest elevation 
of sentiment. Feeling the glory and the might of 


his country throbbing in every pulsation of his 
heroic heart, he was himself the nation individual- 
ized, could wield all its resources of spirit and 
power, and, while in office, penetrated, animated, 
kindled the whole people with his own fiery and 


invincible soul. As a statesman, he neither had 
comprehension of understanding nor the timidity 
in action which often accompanies it; but, a hero 
and a man of genius, he was fertile in great con- 
ceptions, destitute of all moral fear, on fire with 
patriotic enthusiasm. Possessing a clear and bright 
vision of some distant and fascinating but seeming- 
ly inaccessible object, and bearing down all oppo- 
sition with a will as full of the heat of his genius 
as his conception was with its light, he went crash- 
ing through all intervening obstacles right to his 
mark, and then proudly pointed to his success in 
justification of his processes. In a lower sphere 
of action, and with a patriotism less ideal, but still 
glorious with the beautiful audacity and vivid 
vision of genius, is that most heroic of English 
naval commanders, Nelson. Bearing in his brain 
an original plan of attack, and flashing his own 
soul into the roughest sailor at the guns, fleet after 
fleet sunk or dispersed as they came into collision 
with that indomitable valor guided by that swift, 
sure, far-darting mind. His heroism, however, 
was pervaded through and through with the vul- 
garest prejudices of the common English seaman. 
His three orders to his men when he took the com- 
mand on the opening of the French war, sound like 
the voice of England herself: first, ‘‘ to obey orders 
implicitly; second, to consider every man their 
enemy who spoke ill of the King; and, third, to 
hate a Frenchman as they did the devil.” 

In ascending from men eminent in action to men 
renowned in thought, we are almost overwhelmed 
by the thick throng of names, illustrious in sci- 
entific discovery and literary creation, which crowd 
upon the attention. Leaving,out of view the mass 
of originating genius which has been drawa into 


| the service of the nation’s applying talent, in the 
| vast field of its industrial labors, what a proof of 
judges, but Holt’s grim humor and English sagaci- 


the richness, depth, strength, variety, and unity 


| of the English Mind is revealed in its literature 


alone. This bears the impress of the same nation- 
ality which characterizes its manners and institu. 
tions, but a nationality more or less retined, en- 
nobled, and exalted. If we observe the long line 
of its poets, Chaucer, Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, 
Dryden, Pope, Byron, with hardly the exceptions 
of Spenser, Milton, and Wordsworth, we shall find 
that, however exalted, divinized, some of them may 
be in imagination and sentiment, and bowever pal- 
pable may be the elements of thought they have 
| assimilated directly from visible nature or other 
literatures, they still all rest on the solid base of 
English character, all partake of the tough English 
force, 
** And of that fibre, quick and strong, 
Whose throbs are love, whose thrills are song." 
| Though they shoot up from the level English 
mind to almost starry heights, their feet are al- 
| Ways firm on English ground. Their ideal eleva- 
| tion is ever significant of the tremendous breadth 
| and vigor of their actual characters. Mountain 
peaks that cleave the air of another world, with 
Heaven's most purple glories playing on their sum- 
mits, their broad foundations are still immovably 
fixed on the earth. It is, as the poet says of the 
Alps, ‘‘ Earth climbing to Heaven.” This reality 
of manhood gives body and human interest to their 
loftiest ecstasies of creative passion, for the super- 
lative is ever vitalized by the positive force which 
urges it up, and never mimics the crazy fancy of 
Oriental exaggeration. When to the impassioned 
imagination of Shakspeare’s lover the eyes of his 
mistress became ** lights that do mislead the Morn,” 
we have a more than Oriental extravagance ; but 
in the shock of sweet surprise it gives our spirits 
there is no feeling of the unnatural or the bizarre. 
Observe, again, that portion of English litera- 
ture which relates to the truisms and the problems 
of morality, philosophy, and religion. Now, no 
didactic writing in the world is so parched and me- 
chanical as the English, as long as it deals dryly 
with generalities; butthe momenta gush of thought 
comes charged with the forces of character, truisms 
instantly freshen into truths, and the page is all 
alive and inundated with meaning. Dr. Johnson 
is sometimes, with cruel irony, called ‘the great 
English moralist,’’ in which capacity he is the 
most stupendously tiresome of all moralizing word- 
pilers ; but Dr. Johnson, the high-churchman and 
Jacobite, pouring out his mingled tide of reflection 
and prejudice, hating Whigs, snarling at Milton, 
and saying ‘‘ You lie, Sir,” to an opponent, is as 
racy as Montaigne or Swift. Ascending higher 
into the region of English philosophy, we shall find 
that the peculiarity of the great English thinker 
is, that he grapples a subject, not with his under- 
standing alone, but with his whole nature, extends 
the empire of the concrete into the region of pure 
speculation, and, unlike the German and French- 
man, builds not on abstractions, but on conceptions 
which are.o’erinformed with his individual life and 
experience. Hobbes and Locke, in their meta- 
physics, draw their own portraits as unmistakably 
as Milton and Wordsworth do theirs in their po- 
etry. This peculiarity tends to make all English 
thought relative, but what it loses in universality 
it more than gains in energy, in closeness to things, 
and in power to kindle thought in all minds brought 
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within its influence. The exception to this state- | at once upon the mind in words that are things. 
ment, as far as regards universality, is found in | Milton does not possess this poetic comprehensive- 
that puzzle of critical science, ‘‘ Nature's darling” | ness of conception and combination; but he stands 
and marvel, Shakspeare, who, while he compre- | before us as the grandest and mightiest individ- 
hends England, is not comprehended by it, but | ual man in literature—a man who transmuted all 
stands, in some degree, not only for English but for | thoughts, passions, acquisitions, and aspirations 
modern thought; and Bacon’s capacious and be- | into the indestructible substance of personal char- 
neficent intellect, whether we consider the ethical | acter. Assimilating and absorbing into his own 
richness of its tone or the beautiful comprehensive- | nature the spirit of English Puritanism, he starts 
ness of its germinating maxims, can hardly be | from a firm and stréng, though somewhat narrow 
deemed, to use his own insular image, ‘‘an island | base; but, like an inverted pyramid, he broadens 
cut off from other men's lands, but rather a conti- | as he ascends, and soars at last into regions so ex- 
nent that joins to them.” Still, accepting gener- | alted and so holy that his song becomes, in his own 
ally those limitations of English thought which | divine words, ‘‘the majestic image of a high and 
result from its intense vitality and nationality, we | stately drama, shutting up and intermingling her 
are not likely to mourn much over its relative nar- | solemn scenes and acts with a seven-fold chorus of 
rowness, if we place it by the side of the barren | hallelujahs and harping symphonies!” It would 
amplitude, or ample barrenness, of abstract think- | not become us here to speak of Newton—although, 
ing. Take, for example, any great logician, with | in the exhaustless creativeness of his imagination, 
his mastery of logical processes, and compare him | few poets have equaled him—except to note the 
with a really great reasoner of the wide, conceptive | union in his colossal character of boundless invent- 
genius of Hooker, or Chillingworth, or Barrow, or | iveness with an austere English constancy to the 
Burke, with his mastery of logical premises, and, in | object in view. His mind, when on the trail of 
respect to mental enlightenment alone, do you not discovery, was infinitely fertile in the most original 
suppose that the clean and clear, but unproductive | and ingenious guesses, conjectures, and hypotheses, 
understanding of the passionless dialectician will | and his life might have been barren of scientific 
quickly dwindle before the massive nature of the | results had he yielded himself to their soft fascina- 
creative thinker? The fabrics of reason, indeed, | tion; but in that great, calm mind they were test- 
require not only machinery but materials. {ed and discarded with the same rapid ease that 
As a consequence of this ready interchange of | marked their conception, and the persistent Genius, 
reflective and creative reason in the instinctive op- | pitched far beyond the outmost walls of positive 
eration of the Enlish mind, its poets are philoso- | knowledge, 
phers, and its pailosophers are poets. The old En- | res } RA i ane 
glish drama, from its stout vubiunting in Marlowe's | FEA opening 00. fh Hien 404 REND HST 
“consistent mightiness” and ‘* working words,” In these remarks on the English Mind, with 
until it melted in the flushed, wild-eyed voluptu- | their insufficient analysis of incomplete examples, 
ousness of Fletcher's fancy, and again hardened in | and the result, it may be, of a most * scattering 
the sensualized sense of Wycherley’s satire and the | and unsure observance,”’ we have at least endeav- 
diamond glitter of Congreve's wit, is all aglow with | ored to follow it as it creeps, and catch a vanish- 
the fire and fierceness of impassioned reason. Dry- | ing view of it as it soars, without subjecting the 
den argues in annihilating sarcasms and radiant | facts of its organic life to any rhetorical exaggera- 
metaphors ; Pope runs ethics into rhythm and epi- | tion or embellishment. We have attempted the 
grams. In the religious poets of the school of Her- | description of this transcendent’ star in the con- 
bert and Vaughan, a curious eye is continually | stellation of nationalities, as we would describe any 
seen peering into the dusky corners of insoluble | of those great produets of nature whose justification 
problems, and metaphysic niceties are vitally in- | is found in their existence. Yet we are painfully 
wrought with the holy quaintness of their medita- | aware how futile is the effort to sketch in a short 
tions, and the wild-rose perfume of their senti- | essay characteristics which have taken ten centu- 
ments ; and, in the present century, the knottiest | ries of the energies of a nation to evolve; but, 
problems of philosophy have come to us touched | speaking to those who know something by descent 
and irradiated with the etherial imaginations of | and experience of the virtues and the vices of the 
Wordsworth, Shelley, and Coleridge, or shot pas- | English blood, we may have hinted what we could 
sionately out from the hot heart of Byron. not represent. For this proud and practical, this 
But, reluctantly leaving themes which might | arrogant and insular England, 
tempt us to wearying digressions, we wish to add i : ” 
a word or two respecting the mental characteristics iAsae cheres, heat hark, the eonge'n Samay: Ayah, 
of four men who are pre-eminently the glory of the | is the august mother of nations destined to survive 
English intellect—Chaucer, Shakspeare, Milton, | her; has sown, by her bigotry and rapacity no less 
and Newton; and if the human mind contains | than her enterprise, the seeds of empires all over 
more wondrous faculties than these exhibit, we | the earth; and from the English Mind as its germ 
know them not. The essential quality of Chaucer | has sprung our own somewhat heterogeneous but 
is the deep, penetrating, Dantean intensity of his | rapidly organizing American Mind, worthy, as we 
single conceptions, which go right to the heart of | think, of its parentage, and intended, as we trust, 
the objects conceived, so that there is an absolute | for a loftier and more comprehensive dominion ; 
contact of thought and thing without any interval. | distinguished, unlike the English, by a mental hos- 
These conceptions, however, he gives in succession, | pitality which eagerly receives, and a mental ener- 
not in combination ; and the supreme greatness of | gy which quickly assimilates, the blended life- 
Shakspeare’s almost celestial strength is seen in | streams of various nationalities; with a genius 
this, that while he conceives as intensely as Chau- | less persistent but more sensitive and flexible; 
cer, he has the further power of combining diverse | with a freedom less local, with ideas larger and 
conceptions into a complex whole, “vital in every | more generous, with a past, it may be, less rich in 
part,”’ and of flashing the marvelous combination | memories, but with a future more glorious in hopes. 
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for the glory of England than any other class of 
Englishmen. 


4g ° 
Ehitar s Easy Chair. It is ludicrous to think that William Shakspeare 


HERE have been of late some remarkable inci- | would not be ‘‘ received’’ by Victoria Guelph. 

dents in the history of authors. We hinted at | The Queen, of course, as a Queen, is a mere 
them last month. Béranger died, and the French | form. Her state functions are simply ceremonies. 
army had to parade to protect Paris from a possi- | But why should she live always in state ceremo- 
ble revolution over his grave. Dickens was in-| nies any more than wear her crown and hold her 
vited to perfdrm before the English Queen and | sceptre in her nursery ? May not the Queen of 
court, and declined to appear unless he and his | England be a lady, as she is a mother? Is it not 
friends, being gentlemen, were treated as gentle- etiquette for the Queen of England publicly to 
men—a natural courtesy which the Queen (being honor in her palace the most illustrious man in 


no gentleman) declined. Thackeray, running for England® May she publicly “receive” the most 


Parliament in the city of Oxford, was defeated by 


distinguished roués in her kingdom—the Earl of 


only afew votes, and Mr. Macaulay is now Baron | Cardigan, for instance—and decline to notice the 


Macaulay. 
The meaning of all this is, that as the world 
grows, and the troubadour, from a sweet singer in 


a hall, becomes a power in society, his words are | 


continually ripening into deeds. And where the 
popular will makes the government, it naturally 
selects for governors men who have shown that 
they know human life and human nature. 
Béranger was an idol in France. His name stood 
for the idea of popular freedom. 


general heart. 

He declined office under the Monarchy and Em- 
pire ; so he did under the Republic. But, like most 
genuine men of letters every where, his heart was 
with the popular cause. He knew that, ideally, | 
the will of the many would make the most prac- 
ticable law for the many; and the French people 
reverenced themselves in honoring Béranger. 

But it was a singular spectacle to see this simple, 
retired man—a singer not too choice in his life or 
in his verse—borne to his grave amidst the hushed 


expectation of an empire; the government, which | 


feared his name might be the war-cry of a revolu- 
tion, taking care to soothe with it the excitement 
of the populace. It made itself chief mourner. 
Imperial carriages followed the bier ; imperial sol- | 
diers preserved ‘‘ order,” as the word is understood 
in degpotisms, and with imperial honors the poet 
of the people was laid in his grave. 

Such things are hardly possible elsewhere than 
in France. Douglas Jerrold was buried quietly by 
a group of famous men, his friends, on a soft sum- 
mer afternoon. No army was called out; but En- 
gland mourned one of the powers of England. No 
speech was made at either grave; but there was 
a very loud lesson at the grave of Béranger. It 
was this: that literature is no longer a dream; 
that an author is not a tumbler on tight-ropes and 
a dancer on bottles only, but that a poet may 
practically paralyze an emperor, and his song be 
more terrible to despotisms than an army with 
banners. 

And so, in old times, courts had their buffoons 
and jesters, and ranked them with their servants. 
Now, the court is challenged to recognize the prop- 
er claim of genius—and, failing to do that, is com- 
pelled to seek its amusement elsewhere. 

The Queen of England comes of a family notori- 
ously dull, coarse, and illiterate. The Hanoverian 
court of England has never been renowned for a 
solitary thrill of sympathy with what is noblest 
and best in England. Her present fruitful Majesty 
frowned to death the Lady Flora Hastings, tied a 
garter around the leg of Louis Napoleon—the un- 
certain son of an uncertain mother—and now de- 
clines to receive as gentlemen the men who do more 


It was a lyric of | 
liberty, and its very mention carried music to the | 


great successor of Walter Scott ? 

Poor little woman! You pity her for being im- 
| prisoned in all that state splendor. You can not 
believe that it was she who shut the door in Dick- 
| ens’s face, and the faces of his friends. The Queen 
of England may be a form, but why must Victoria 
Guelph be a snob? 

The snobbishness should have been left entirely 
| to the American gentlemen in Paris, who declined, 
a year or two since, to ask Dickens to a Washing- 
ton ball, to which they did not hesitate to invite one 
of the most notorious women in Paris—the Prin- 
cess Mathilde. 

And Thackeray was defeated at Oxford. 

Let us hope that Mr. Cardwell can serve Oxford 
better. Only it is no argument against Thack- 
eray, as a member of Parliament, that he is a man 
of genius and a novelist. 

Wellington was but a general—until he showed 
he could command the Commons as well as an 
army. That a man has not passed his tender 
| years in sucking red tape is no disadvantage to 
him, and all governments gain by plain good sense. 

Of course, we are all reconciled to Thackeray's 
defeat—regretting only that he should be beaten 
; any how or any where, and remembering that 
| Bayard Taylor writes of having seen some of the 
| sketches for the new novel which has been so long 
coming—‘‘ The Virginians”—in which, let us hope 
that he will do for us and our life and society what 
he has already done for his native English. He 
was not long in Virginia; but he seems to have a 
kind of cavalier’s sympathy for it, and has already 
touched its soil in ‘‘ Henry Esmond.” That was 
a splendid historical study—a book to read in its 
quaint old type, and believe that we were tasting 
the very times themselves in a delightful relic. 
But the historical novel that deals with historical 
facts, instead of the spirit of historical epochs, can 
never be more entertaining than a very good his- 
tory. Macaulay’s story of the Monmouth rebellion 
is quite as good as any novel that could be written 
upon the same subject. Besides, the same faculties 
which make a good novelist of society to-day do 
not necessarily make a good novelist of yesterday. 
A man may see well and clearly into the life around 
him, and yet be very blind when he throws his eyes 
further, 

Happily, no author has a surer instinct of the 
scope of his own genius than Thackeray, and we 
may very safely leave ourselves in his hands, 











We have spoken of Béranger. We want to 
speak of one of his songs. They can no more be 
translated properly into English than Burns can 
be done into French. But that much may be done 
toward faithfully rendering their drift——but never 
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their wit, or pathos, or rhythm, or color —the ad- 
mirable translations of Mr. Young show. 

There is one of his most famous songs, Le Gre- 
nier — ‘* The Garret” —of which that quaint and 
fascinating literary artist, Father Prout, has made 
an exquisite paraphrase, 

Who Father Prout is? 

Long ago, then, in the remote antiquity of ten 
ora dozen years since, when Easy Chairs sportively 
took their pleasure about the world, the present 
Easy Chair, on the loveliest days of late October 
—or was it November? so transfigured is every 
thing in Italy—came to Rome. 

** Where shall I now find raptures that were felt, 

Joys that befell, 
And hopes that dawned at twenty, when I dwelt” 
in Rome! 

The dear old city is full of quaint and curious 
things—men in strange costumes, and women in 
stranger; and monks, friars, popes, cardinals, and 
others of the third sex, in the strangest of all. 
To be strange in Rome is, therefore, to be very 
strange. 

One day, idly sauntering along the Corso, we 
stopped to watch a small man, with spectacles on 
his nose, a baggy surtout enveloping his form, and 
enormous mocassins on his feet. There are all 
kinds of curious boots and shoes in Rome —the 
Russians, especially, wear surprising things at that 
end of the body ; but mocassins were entirely new. 
The small man slid and shuffled along in them, as 
if he were navigating himself in a pair of scows, 
and his face had the gleam of inward humor which 
showed him to be a man of fancy and an Irishman. 
His eyes, seen behind the spectacles, had that 
peculiar watery, sea-green illumination — a super- 
ficial light — which is quite enough to have given 
the descendants of King Brian the sobriquet ‘‘ em- 
erald,” even if they had not received it from the 
“ swate green oul” over which the family reigns. 

The little man was hidden in his own thoughts 
as he sailed by us, and the friend who was leaning 
on one of our arms told us that the figure was that 
of a Jesuit manqué—a man who was not quite a 
Jesuit—an Irishman of talent, and valuable to his 
church, but, unhappily, too fond of what Sheridan 
loved. He was a suspended priest, or a priest out 
of place ; his name, Father Mahony ; his fame, that 
of Father Prout. 

He was an old magazinist in England ; wrote 
in Frazer and elsewhere; was a friend of Ma- 
ginn; turned Mother Goose’s rhymes into Greek ; 
wrote burlesques and grotesques ; translated, par- 
aphrased; was full of knowledge, wit, poetry, pa- 
thos, facility ; delighting every body, never get- 
ting on, shiftiess, uncertain, a beautiful bit of ma- 
chinery wanting only the mainspring; just such 
a character as Dr. Shelton Mackenzie knows more 
about and writes better about than any body else 
—an Irish literary soldier of fortune, with his 
heart in his hand, doubtless; one of the best fel- 
lows in the world, and good for nothing—in fact, 
what right has Dr. Mackenzie to delay longer tell- 
ing us about Father Prout? 

It was he who made the paraphrase of Béranger’s 
song, “The Garret.” He had a right to do it. 
He looked into his own heart—into his own past— 
and wrote as if it were his what the songster sang 
because it was his own. It belonged to both. It 
belongs to all Bohemians like them. Béranger’s 
‘* Le Grenier” is a ditharymbic of Bohemia. 


Father Prout’s version is not in the original | 





measure, nor is it by any means literal, but it has 
the ring, the afflatus, of the original. 


THE GARRET. 
“Oh, it was here that love his gifts bestowed 
On youth's wild age! 
Gladly once more J seek my youth's abode 
In pilgrimage. 
Here my young mistress with her poet dared 
Reckless to dwell; 
She was sixteen, I twenty, and we shared 
This attic cell. 
“Yes, ‘twas a garret! be it known to all 
Here was Love's shrine: 
There read in charcom! graced along the wall 
The unfinished line 
Here was the board where kindred hearts would blend. 
The Jew can tell 
How oft I pawned my watch to feast a friend 
In attic cell. 
‘Oh, my Lisette’s fair form could I recall 
With fairy wand! 
There she would blind the window with her shawl— 
Bashful, yet fond! 
What though from whom she got her dress I’ve since 
Learned but too well? 
Still, in those days I envied not a prince 
In attic cell. 
“ Here the glad tidings on our banquet burst 
"Mid the bright bowls. 
Yes, it was here Marengo's triumph first 
Kindled our souls! 
Bronze cannon roared: France, with redoubled might, 
Felt her heart swell! 
Proudly we drank our consul's health that night 
In attic cell. 


“Dreams of my youthful days! I'd freely give, 

Ere my life's close, 

All the dull days I'm destined yet to live 
For one of those! 

Where shall I now find raptures that were felt, 
Joys that befell, 

And hopes that dawned at twenty, when I dwelt 
In attic cell!" 


The old man lived and died faithful to the recol- 
lection. His whole life was as simple and natural 
as this little song which tells one of its passages. 
The applause of a nation, and its fond idolatry, 
never elated or deceived him. No other man but 
Napoleon ever excited such enthusiasm in that 
most enthusiastic people; and, by the force of his 
own sincerity, the poet praised only what was no- 
ble and admirable in the Emperor, not sparing his 
vanities and errors. He was not a poet only— 
he was a power in France. Among all modern 
poets he is one of those who truly fulfilled the 
poet’s office. He played upon the hearts of a peo- 
ple as upon a harp, and his pen was more potent 
than the most patriotic swordin the country. Bé- 
ranger must be ranked among the few real poets 
in history. His claim is as indisputable as that 
of Shakspeare or Burns; although he was as differ- 
ent from each of them as they were from each oth- 
er. His very name has already become a syno- 
nym of geniality and patriotism. Governments 
feared him, the people loved him: and so great 
was the fear of Government of the dead Béranger, 
that it affected to love him more than the people, 
that it might thrust them from his grave. From 
his grave they could do it—but not from his mem- 
ory—not from his words. They will sing his songs 
and tell the simple story of his life until their own 
natures are changed. Béranger knew the genius 
of France, and nowhere is it so well justified as in 
his poetry. 
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WueEN steam first conquered the Atlantic, and | shrugging his shoulders, or tossing his hair, or 
the Sirius and Liverpool came puffing up the Bay, | rolling his eyes; but if you have heard him play 
in the very face of the good Doctor Dionysius | the Adelaide of Beethoven, or the fantasia from 
Lardner, who had conclusively demonstrated that | | Don Giovanni, you will surely agree that he con- 
it could not be done, we all threw up our hats and pastene the music and sympathizes with it, as it 
declared that the ocean was now really bridged, | was intended by the composers. Does Mrs. John 
and that Europe was but a suburb or neighboring | Jones do more? Then naturally when you go te 





ally of the great, free, and enlightened republic. 


\a crowded room, and sit and suffocate as if you 


This was true—but it was a truth im the future | were in a vapor-bath combined with the stocks, 


tense at that time. Now it has become present. 

But being long used to the steam bridge, and busy- 
ing ourselves with “ cutting under” it with a tele- | 
graph, we have failed to remark that the lines of | 
the allies have at many p@nts been blended—and | 
that, thanks to the steam, many a luxury and de- 
light has become common to both sides of the sea. 


Given to the contemplation of nature and the | 


study of man as this Easy Chair is, it was impressed 
recently with the fact that New York—which our 
neighbors call us provincial for calling metropol- 
itan—has yet several very substantial claims to 
that name of metropolis. There are London and 
Paris, for instance—which the most vindictive pro- 
vincial will concede to be metropolises—they have 
been growing and flourishing for how many years, 
and they have at this moment no better music, for 
instance—the crowning grace of a metropolis—than 
this little Manhattan mushroom of ours, if that term 
shall be considered more faithfully descriptive than 
the other m. 
September nights we had in New York, at the same 


time, an opera company, of which Frezzolini was | 


prima donna, Vieuxtemps and Thalberg, king, 
each, of his instrument ; and we had the most airy, 
finished, and elegant of comedians, Mr. Charles 
Mathews. As we rolled up Broadway in the cheer- 
ful gaslight and bumped against the swarming 
mass of passengers, and beheld them pouring in, 
not only to the concerts and dramas of these fa- 


mous people, but tothe performances of Miss Heron, | 


of Mr. Murdock, of the Ravels, of the many min- 
strels, foreign and domestic, we felt that the steam 
bridge had done its work, and had made the old 
and new worlds faubourgs. of each other. 

Of one of the kings, Thalberg, we spoke when 
he was first here. When he came again, a paper 


said that he did the same old things precisely in | 
It micht have added that the | 


the same old way. 
things were popular and the way was perfect. 
Urania writes to us, that after she had heard the 
great pianist three or four times, she did not care 
to go again—that it was perfect, but perhaps per- 


In one of the brightest and loveliest | 


and hear him play the same pieces you heard bim 
| play the evening before, you are tired, and vexed, 
and warm, and don’t care tocome again. But you 
| must remember that he is giving concerts to make 
money, end that he plays the music which he knows 
is popular and pleasing. He is not performing to 
you every evening ; but if you knew bim, and he 
would come into your parlor, and with the same 
grace, and elegance, and tenderness, play the mu- 
sic that you most love to hear Mrs. John Jones 
| play, do you think he would do it any the less 
skillfully and satisfactorily because he would do 
it ‘‘ perfectly 2” Is it the playing you donot like, 
or the circumstances of his public playing? Pos- 
sibly it is the latter—is it not probably so? Don't 
agree if you can help it, dear Lady Urania; for 
| if you are still unconvinced, you will write once 
more to your loyal Easy Cuair.” 





| Ovr venerable friend Solomon Gunnybags re- 
turned several weeks since from his summer tour. 
| The alarming aspect of ‘‘ affairs” cut him short in 
| a little progress he was making threugh his native 
| land, and he gave cars and steamers no rest until, 

as he said, he ‘‘touched bottom again” in Wall 
| Street. Fortunately he touched bottom without 
going to the bottom—a truth which it would be 
very difficult to our accomplished friend, Professor 
Roemer, to render into intelligent French or Chal- 
dee, yet which is a truth nevertheless. 

The family Gunnybags were chagrined and in- 

dignant at this precipitate retrrn. 
| ‘* Going home in August,” said Miss Gunnybags. 
“Oh! papa, papa!” 

** And I haven’t yet worn my new muslin 2 /’im- 
| peratrice,’’ cried Miss Bell Gunnybags, bursting 
| into sobs. 

But both of the young ladies at once perceiving 
the enormity of the situation, met it bravely by 
asking in a breath, 

“* What will people say ?” 
| Who are ‘‘ people,” of whom we dwell in such 
| eternal terror? Have you ever seen ‘ people?” 


fection is a little tiresome; and that on the whole | Have you ever heard ‘‘pecple say” what we are 
she would rather have Mrs. Jones—Mrs. John | | constantly in a panic lest they should say? If 
Jones—come and pass an evening with her and | } you go to town in August whose business is it, ex- 
play the domestic piano, while she darned the | | cept the cook's and chambermaid’s—and the lover's, 


paternal stockings. 

Who would not write to the lovely Urania if 
he could—if in any manner he could invent a pre- | 
text for doing so? But she requested an answer 
to this note. With her own ivory hand propelling 


a swan’s quill, she asked that we would reply. | 


What a happy morning that request gave this 
Chair ! 
tenderly as if it had been writing happiness upon 
her heart, instead of advice in a letter—it wrote : 

**Dear Youne Lapy: Your feeling is natural ; 
but there is another side to think of. The great 
pianist seems to understand thoroughly the char- 
acter of his instrument—to know what it can do, 
and what it can not do—and he plays accordingly. 
He does not try to help the “expression” by 


With a golden pen upon satin paper—as | 


| of course, Miss Bell, if he happen to be tied to town 


| by business? What have ‘ people” ever done for 
you that you should square all your conduct ac- 
| cording to | the view they may happen to take of it ? 
Are ‘‘ people’? your particular friends? Are they 
| a highly moral and exemplary, simple and honest 
| class, whose judgment would be a real condemna- 
tion? Do ‘‘people” care for you, except as you 
care for ballet-dancers, and naughty novels, and 
the preaching of the Rev. Leek Todley, and other 
things that amuse and excite you for a moment? 
No. Miss Gunnybags and Miss Bell Gunny- 
bags, you know very well that “‘ people” are just 
the men and women who are least worth attention. 
The women have small waists and no hearts at all ; 
the men are dandies and dull. They are a set 
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of fashionably dressed, idle, vapid gossips, who 
haven't sincerity enough to be positively bad, but 
who sip sin at the edges, and die of the poison 
without having tasted its sweetness. It is a mat- 
ter of profound concern what such ‘‘ people” think 
of you, isn’t it? It is a sad misfortune if they 
should happen to ‘‘ wonder why the Gunnybags 
went home in August.” 

That is what the Gunnybags girls have to think 
of as they loll in their Easy Chairs waiting for the 
season to begin; and old Solomon has to thank his 
stars, as he spreads his handkerchief over his head, 
that he came home and sold all his Tinpan Southern 
before the bottom fell out entirely. 

But other summer birds have other memories as 
they fly back again and nestle into the old home. 

You, Lucy, whose name a fond old Easy Chair 
will never betray—you, in the pauses of moonlight 
music, on the Saratoga piazza, heard sweeter words 
than ever before, and went to dreams so dear that 
you awoke with newer beauty. You, who had read 
the novels and thought you knew it all, learned in 
one little moment, that no pictures are like the 
reality, and that happiness read of is not like hap- 
piness felt. In you and in him it lies, whether 
that moment was the opening of a gate through 
which streamed the splendors of Paradise—stream- 
ed, and by its shutting were gone—or the beginning 
of a life in the midst of that glory ; for if it be true 
that the first pair were driven from the garden, is it 
not equally true that every new pair returns to its 
portal, and either looks in for a happy moment only, 
or passes in and dwells there through a happy life? 

And you, Master Harry, you irresistible knight 
of dames, how many trophies have you added this 
year to your old victories? Insatiable manikin, 
will you never have done breaking female hearts? 
True, you are somewhat out of repair, Harry, and 
the eyes and the pensive forefinger upon the cheek 
and the rapt gaze which did execution at twenty- 
five, are less effective at thirty-five and fortyward. 
True again, your toilet is as careful and your boots 
even smaller than ten years ago; but cravats weary, 
and boots are not always sure against the invasions 
of other younger, handsomer, wittier men. True, 
and too true, alas, a flirt known to be a flirt is an 
adder with his tongue cut out, a mute nightingale 
—and you, poor old Harry, sitting in retired cor- 
ners of public parlors with silly young girls, or 
shrewd old ones, hoping to persuade the spectator 
that the silly young and the shrewd old one is deep 
in love with you—the spectator who has seen you 
at the same business for a dozen, for fifteen, for 
twenty years, is not so much persuaded, Harry, 
that you are an irresistible fellow and the d——1 
among women, as that you are a worn-out, com- 
mon drab of a flirt. 

Let that be your autumnal reflection as you set- 
tle into your Easy Chair to recall the summer’s 
campaign. 

And all the rest of us who have been quietly 
watehing the 

“Glory in the grass and splendor in the flower,” 
as the last red leaf twirls and twinkles away in 
the autumn gust, shall we not have a lovely sum- 
mer te remember—a season of fresh, mellow, con- 
stantly renewed beauty, when the heats of August 
were not fierce enough to shrivel the green June 
leaves—when, in truth, a permanent June seemed 
to be encamped upon the landscape; when those 
who remembered the Isle of Wight, seemed once 
more in that happy island, when the moist, daily 
Vor. XV.—No. 90.—3 H 





bloom of an English summer seemed to have floated 
to these shores. Now among those red leaves and 
cool airs of autumn, let us repeat the comfortable 
words of Goethe : 

‘* The year is dying away like the sound of bells. 
The wind passes over the stubble and finds nothing 
to move; only the red berries of that slender tree 
seem as if they would remind us of something 
cheerful; and the measured beat of the thresher’s 
flail calls up the thought that in the dry and fallen 
ear lies so much of nourishment and life.” 





OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

How grand the mountains are! 

We have loitered for the hour past in the moon- 
light, looking up to the snow bastions which lie 
around Chamouni. The stars are out; the sky 
is clear; the air is still—only broken once by a 
crash whose echoes rebounded and lingered in the 
valley, startling us, but by the passing villagers 
heard only with a glance upward and a shrug. It 
may have been snow; it may have been crag; a 
thousand tons weight, perhaps; but we shall see 
no trace of it at morning, look as hard as we may. 
It was Nature counting her annual income from 
Chaos, and dropping the money in her till. 

And from far away over seas, what other crash 
is that we hear among the mountains of Hindoo 
land? Has not the moral world, too, its laws of 
com} .nsation? Vast accumulations of ice—of 
frost-seasons, which take the thaw of God's revelv- 
ing sun deep in their fissures, and break and slip, 
and make crash and desolation ? 

Has not the British rule in India had its nipping 
frosts, stiffening all moral sense in a people whv 
count by millions, till nature’s warmth, lurid and 
red with vengeance, makes horrid flame? 

Rhetor! : apart, what have we to think of when 
we come in from our evening outlook upon Mont 
Blanc and the Needles? Of course, we are at the 
Hétel de Londres—it is the best in Chamouni—and 
the Times, scarce a week old, is at our hand. 

The first page—India; the second page—India ; 
the third page—India. And what wonder for this? 
It is the grandest flower in British gardens tram- 
pled down ; the great crown-jewel tarnished. 

Of course it is easy to say they haven't govern- 
ed rightly; they have played the despot; they 
have not counted Sepoys as more than material for 
musket-bearing ; their Superior Courts have not 
declared them citizens; the men of Oude and 
Cawnpore were little better than Dreds ; white En- 
gland gathered rice and rupees, and lived on curry 
and chicken, while copper India sweated and fumed, 
and gradually stole into the knowledge of a Trib- 
une philosophy. And the philosophy taught them 
what it will teach all savages— to slay their mas- 
ters and vielate their mistresses, and spend a great 
Bacchanal féte in blood. 

But the blood of the first orgies will soon be 
spent ; the gory hands grow weary with vengeance ; 
the red flame be smothered. New and bitter frosts 
come to stiffen and bury all in white winter. 

Rhetoric again—which means that England will 
fight it out, and the victory remain on the side of 
knowledge and invention. Barbarism can not hold 
its own against Paixhan guns and railways.” It 
may be long before these things can be brought to 
bear, but when they are brought into the van the 
cepper faces and the leaden brains must give over 
the contest. Or if they fail, then England, who 
musters them, does not represent a real, but a sham 
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civilization, and must go to the wall. It is a pitch- 
ed battle between Christianity and all its horrible 
hypocrisies, and its tyranny in the name of God, 
and barbarism, with its devilish cruelties, and its 
weaknesses, and its human, thrilling outcries for 
mercy and kindnesses. 

But after all— impugn the civilized master as 
we will, compassionate the down-trodden Sepoy 
as we will — there is no blinking the fact that the 
great advancing tread of humaaity is represented 
by the Briton, and not by the Hindoo; and there- 
fore we must hope and we must count for the tri- 
umph of England. 

Semi-jealousies and all fault-findings in detail 
blow away like wind-driven chaff when we meas- 
ure the vast results of British influence upon the 
millions who slay their children, and burn their 
widows, and use no fat, and worship the Grand 
Lama. 

Let us not forget that we are in Switzerland, 
in the valley of Chamouni, warming our toes by a 
cheerful fire in the parlor of the Hétel de Londres. 

There was an Englishman sitting here an hour 
ago, who has a son and a daughter in India — per- 
haps at Delhi, one of them; perhaps at Lucknow, 
the other. God help his sleep to-night! For the 
news has just come in of that fearful massacre at 
Cawnpore. Nor are they feeling easy in the cities 
southward. A Calcutta merchant, in a private 
letter, talks in this style: 

“‘T do not consider even Calcutta over-safe, and 
think all women and children should leave India 
in our present perilous times, although I do not ap- 
prehend any outbreak but what could be speedily 
put down. We have a good lot of troops in the 
fort ; the volunteer guard amounts to 800 strong ; 
and the seamen in the river would form another 
thousand—awkward customers with muskets and 
cutlasses. Besides, we could muster 1500 more 
Christians who can fire a gun, and we are all more 
or less armed ; in the face of which I do not think 
our Mussulman friends would like to try it on. 
But that the feeling of insecurity pervades all 
classes may be gathered from the circumstance of 
the Governor-General turning out the other night 
at twelve o’clock, with his aids-de-camp and body- 
guard, and riding down to the Bank, when a heavy 
gun was fired off, supposed to be a signal for a 
rising, but which turned out to be a war-steamer’s 
mode of apprising a pilot that she was getting up 
steam. The fact is the people have no confidence 
whatever in the government—they see such a want 
of vigor and precaution. Thousands of arms are 
sold weekly in the Calcutta bazars; small bodies 
c" armed natives meet outside the town; and yet, 
although this is pointed out to the powers, they 
‘ pooh-pooh’ all idea of danger, as they have done 

in every instance until this hydra-headed conspir- 
acy threatened to destroy them. I suppose they 
are fearful of hurting the feelings of the natives! 
They ought to disarm every body but those having 
a license to keep offensive weapons. One of the 
head government officials, who lives in the sub- 
urbs, and has to pass through one of the principal 
bazars, sees every morning fellows bringing their 
tulwars (swords) to the armorers’ shops to be 
ground and sharpened ; but ‘ it is not in his depart- 
ment.’ Notwithstanding, I do not expect ‘a row’ 
down here, unless any thing should go very wrong 
up-country.” 
Of Sir Hugh Wheeler, the same writer says: 





India, and held a piece of intrenched ground at 
Cawnpore with one hundred and eighty European 
soldiers, against about 12,000 of the mutineers, and 
the troops of a native Rajah, Nena Sahib, a double- 
dyed villain, for upward of a month. The brave 
old fellow was wounded in a sortie, and died soon 
after in our camp. The men lost heart, had no 
provisions, no water, and but little powder left. 
They capitulated with Nena Sahib, who allowed 
them to go into boats which he provided, but im- 
mediately afterward opened fire, and those not 
drowned or shot were dragged ashore and cut up. 
The whole of the inhabitants of Cawnpore, about 
300 to 400, who went into Wheeler’s intrenchment, 
shared the same fate, including Lady Wheeler and 
her daughters ; the wives and children of the offi- 
cers and men of her Majesty’s 32d Regiment ; Mrs. 
Lindsay and three grown-up daughters (came out 
last December); four or five young ladies who 
came out last cold season; twenty-six members 
of one family (the Greenways and Turnbulls, very 
old Indians), and many others. Yesterday’s re- 
port was that Nena Sahib had selected five ladies 
for his harem, and had kept about thirty more as 
hostages, should we lick him ; in which case, I sup- 
pose, the scoundrel’s life will be saved to recover 
them. This is the chief who had previously mas- 
sacred 180 men, women, and children, at Futtey- 
ghur. On the river below Cawnpore bodies of 
five and six Europeans, tied together, have been 
seen floating down.” 

Here again, an officer writing from Neemuch (we 
can not undertake to say where that is) says: ‘I 
sent my wife and children out of camp on the first ; 
the outbreak took place on the night of the 3d; the 
firing of two guns was the signal, which occurred 
at about half past eleven. On the firing of the 
first gun I started to join my wife, in company 
with Dr. Cotes and the sergeant-major of the cav- 
alry. We arrived at Sadree, a walled town some 
twelve miles from Neemuch, where I was delighted 
to find my poor wife and children. For some 
days past we have not had very favorable accounts 
from that place. The mutineers consisted of about 
2000 men. Just fancy all these demons in open 
revolt seeking to murder every European that came 
within their reach. Through the intervention of 
Divine Providence all Europeans have escaped 
with the exception of the sergeant-major of the 
artillery’s wife and her three children; they butch- 
ered her, poor woman, in a fearful manner, after 
which they put her children into boxes, and set 
fire to them; you can realize the result. The 
brave little woman shot two of the demons with her 
husband's gun, which fortunately happened to be 
loaded at the time, and was in the act of reloading 
when they cut her head off. We saved a portion 
of our clothing, but nothing else. Captain W.’s 
wife joined us at Sadree only half dressed. She 
happened to be undressing for bed at the time of 
the break out, and was obliged to fly in that state. 
The poor woman is expecting her confinement 
every day. The destruction of property at Nee- 
much, public and private, has been immense; at 
least three lacs of public, and one of private; 
twenty-seven bungalows in all have been burned 
to the ground, the best part of the Sudder Bazar 
destroyed, and all public records. The Rana of 
this place has behaved remarkably well to us, 
fugitives as we are: he sent the whole of the 





“He wus one of the finest and bravest officers in 





women, in fact the Aboe party, on elephants, with 
a strong guard for their protection. i hope I may 
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never see the face of another Bengal sepoy, except | the guides of poor Jacques Balmat, the first who 
on the gallows.” found his way to the summit of Mont Blanc. 

The vengeance of the London Post takes an| It was in the year 1786. He was an adventur- 
economic form which is worth stating: ‘India is ous peasant of the village, chiefest among the 
peculiarly fitted for a general system of railroads, mountain guides of that day, and infatuated in his 
and a government rail would pay largely, not | search for rare minerals at the feet of the crags 
merely in a pecuniary, but in a governmental | and among the glaciers. Saussure, of Geneva, 
sense, in the immense advantage of prompt com- had offered a reward to the man who should first 
munication, in the ready conveyance of stores, find a practicable path to the top of the mountain. 
troops, and munitions of war from one extremity | Balmat, concealing his intention, had repeatedly 
of Hindostan to the other. Nowhere can railroads wandered around the upper plateaus, taking with 
be made so cheaply and so useful for development him a supply of provisions and remaining absent 
and defense. Such of these vile mutineers as are fordays, Three times he had reached the Grand 
spared might be dedicated to the service of railway Mulets (now well known as the first night station), 
labor life. Let gangs of them be organized on a but the gaping crevasses, or the snows, or wind, 
military principle, and let them 'abor the rest of | had forbidden further progress. After two trials 
their wretched lives, chained together, for the in the year 1786, once by himself, and once with 
benefit of a people against whom the, have per- | four other guides of Chamouni, he succeeded on the 
fidiously rebelled. Such a spectacle would operate third attempt, in which he was attended by a Dr. 
as a punishment and a terrifying example, and do Paccard, a physician of the village. 
more to destroy Brahminism than all our mission-| He told the story in this style: ‘‘ We slept be- 
aries.” tween the glaciers of Bossons and Taconnay ; and 

It would appear, however, that they are accom- I had wrapped the Doctor in a blanket which I 
plishing something in a more prompt way. A had brought with me from Chamouni; thanks to 
clergyman of Benares writes home: ‘‘ The gibbet | this, he slept soundly. At two of the morning 
is, | must acknowledge, a standing institution | there was a streak of white, and I roused the Doc- 
among us at present. There it stands, immediate- tor, The air was clear and cold, and the stars 
ly in front of the flag-staff, with three ropes attach- | shining bright ; and when the sun came out after 
ed to it, so that three may be executed at one! a time, there was not a trace of mist. It wasa 
time. ‘Two additional gibbets were erected, with fearful business crossing the glacier of Taconnay : 
three ropes to each, but they have been taken | there were crevasses bridged over with fresh ice 
down. Scarcely a day passes without some poor | that cracked under our feet, and there were preci- 
wretches being hurled into eternity. It is horri- pices beside us reaching sheer down five hundred 
ble, very horrible! To think of it is enough to | feet. 
make one’s blood run cold; but such is the state; ‘* Well, we reached the Grand Mulets and passed 

f things here that even fine, delicate ladies may | it, and came to the Little Mulets, when a fierce wind 
be heard expressing their joy at the vigor with | struck us, carrying off the Doctor’s hat into the 
which the miscreants are dealt with. The swift- | valley of Cormayeur. We were compelled to throw 
ness with which crime is followed by the severest | ourselves flat upon the ice to avoid being carried 
punishment strikes the people with astonishment, | away by the force of the tempest ; and the Doctor 
it is so utterly foreign to all our modes of proce-| would only follow me, when I at length ventured 
dure, asknowntothem. Hitherto the process has | upon my feet, upon his hands and knees. We had 

been very slow, encumbered with forms, and such | long and weary work of this, until I reached a lit- 
cases have always been carried to the Supreme | tle plateau of snow, from which I could see down 
Court for final decision. Now, the commissioner of | into our village of Chamouni. My good woman 
Benares may give commissions to any he chooses | had called some fifty of her neighbors together be- 
(the city being under martial law) to try, decide, | fore the church, and these all were looking toward 
and execute on the spot, without any delay and | the top of the mountain. I raised the Doctor to 
without any reference. The other day a party was | his feet and waved my hat, and could see them 
sent out to Gopigang, some thirty miles distant, to | waving their hats below in answer. 

seize a landholder whe had proclaimed himself | ‘I gained new courage now, but the Doctor in- 
rajah, and two men said to be his ministers. The | sisted that he could go no further; so I left him 
three men were surprised and taken. They were | | lying upon the snow with the blanket round him. 
tried on the spot by a commission composed of five | It was growing hard to breathe, and I had a feel- 
military and civil officers. After a short trial the | | ing as if my lungs were gone, and my chest empty, 
three were condemned to be executed then and | I twisted my handkerchief into a cravat, and tied 
there. The rajah and the others protested they | it around my mouth, breathing through the folds ; 
were innocent, and appealed to the Sudder (the | this relieved me somewhat. But I felt a chill 
Supreme Court). They were told there was no | creeping over my lips, for want of breath as it 
appeal to the Sudder in these days. To their utter | seemed, and I was a full hour making only a third 
amazement and horror preparations were made for | part of a league. I walked with my head down, 
their execution before their own door, and before | the snow was smooth and hard, and I found I was 
the sun went down they were executed. What-| treading on some point new to me, when I lifted 
cver may be thought of such doings one thing is | my eyes and saw where I had come. I was at 
certain, that these executions have struck terror | the end of my voyage. Dieu Merci! No foot of 
into the hearts of the marauders in this district, man or beast had been there before me. I was 
and have done much to awe them into better | alone and had made my way alone, and was king 
conduct. Roads near us in which people were | of the great mountain. 

hourly plundered a fortmght ago are now quite ‘*Then I turned my head toward Chamouni— 

safe.” breathing all the while very hard, and shook my 

How strange all this to us amidst the quiet of | hat upon my Alpenstock (for the wind had ceased 
Switzerland! Only to-day we were talking with | now), and with my pocket-glass I could see the 
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group about my good woman still there before the | 


His adventurous habit kept by him to the last. 


church ; and the people were running teward them | Like many another man, he was haunted with the 


in all directions, for the story had gone about that 
Jacques Balmat was upon the top of Mont Blanc. 

‘« After a little I went back to find my poor Doc- 
tor. He was stiff and half frozen ; but I raised him 
to his feet, and half leading him and half carrying 
him, brought him with me back to the summit. 
All around us were the glaciers, the snows, the 
dreadful peaks. There were a few green spots and 
fir forests, but almost every thing below and 
around us white or else gray rocks. 

“‘ Paccard could see nothing, and I told him how 
things looked—how Geneva Lake and Neufchatel 
seemed like to little blue spots—how I could see 
Italy as I supposed, seeming like a flat plain with 
a blue mist on the far edge of it. We staid there 
half an hour, and it was seven o'clock at night 
when we started for home. The wind was cold, 
and the snow was blowing in our faces. Paccard 
was like achild. He begged for one of my mit- 
tens and I gave it to him, though I came near 
freezing my hand f>r the want of it. At the end 
of every ten minutes he would seat himself, and 
say he could go no further. Then I took him on 
my shoulders. It was eleven o'clock before we 
found a piece of rock free from ice, where we could 
spend the night. I found Paccard’s hands were 
frozen, and he could make no use of them; my 
left too, from which I had given him the mitten, 
was stiff. I managed, however, to rub his hands 
and my own with snow until the blood flowed 
freely again. We wrapped ourselves in the blanket, 
and kept as near to each other as we could. 

‘* At six Paccard woke me. ‘It’s very droll,’ 
said he, ‘ Balmat; but I think I hear the birds sing- 
ing down below, and yet I don’t see any light.’ 

‘I turned to look at him, and found his eyes 
wide open; the snew, or the cold, or both together, 
had blinded him. 

** He took hold of the strap of my knapsack, and 
followed me in that way down the mountain. 
When we arrived in the village, I left him to find 
his own way home with his staff, and hurried off 
to look after my wife. The neighbors scarcely 
knew me. My eyes were red and swollen, face 
black, my lips blue and pinched, and every time 
I gaped the bloed started from my cheeks or my 
mouth; besides which, I couldn’t see, except in 
the shade, 

“Four days after I started for Geneva to tell 
Saussure. He came down at once to Chamouni, 
but the weather was bad, and he was not able to 
go up the mountain till the year after.” 

Old Jacques Balmat told this story of his ascent 
in this way, to Alexandre Dumas, about the year 
1830, if we remember rightly. 

Dumas inquired about the Doctor Paccard;: 
“Did the poor man continue blind?” 

“He died,” said Balmat, ‘‘a twelvemonth 
agone; and, though he read without his specta- 
cles, he had infernally red eyes.” 

‘*The result of his exposure on the mountain, 
without doubt ?” 

‘* Not at all,” said Balmat. 

“* How then?” 

The old guide lifted his elbow, filled his own 
glass, winked, and thus finished his story and his 
third bottle. 

Every body in the Valley of Chamouni knows 
about old Jacques Balmat now. There is a sad 
sequel to his history. 


idea of becoming, some day, suddenly rich. He 
believed that he should accomplish his aim by his 
search after gold in the clefts of the mountains. 
On an August day of 1835 he went away from the 
village in company with a chamois-hunter. He 
was then seventy years old, and the most popular 
guide inChamouni. In two days’ time the cham- 
ois-hunter returned, but without Balmat. The old 
man had left him for an ascent where the hunter 
dared not follow. Day after day passed, and no 
tidings were heard of the lost guide. A search 
was organized, but nothing could be found of Bal- 
mat. It was conjectured that he had fallen from 
a precipice of the Mortine, but it was thought quite 
impossible to recover his body. 

Some four years since, a party of chamois-hunt- 
ers, on returning from an excursion among the 
wildest portions of Piedmont, discovered a dead 
body lying far above them upon a glacier. After 
incredible efforts they succeeded in reaching it and 
in transporting it to the village of Chamouni, when 
the townspeople at once recognized it as the body 
of poor Jacques Balmat. So he was buried at last 
under a quiet village grave, after having slept sev- 
enteen years upon the mountain snows. 

It is strange that people do not linger longer at 
Chamouni: this now is the fifth day we are here, 
and scarce a face at the table d'héte of our host but 
has changed since our coming. We ourselves are 
catching the feeling of unrest, by the sight and the 
hearing of so much of movement, and are reckoning 
with our guide for a tramp to-morrow by the Téte 
Noire to Martigny. 

Yet what grander summer place can there be in 
the wide world than this same Valley of Chamou- 
ni? 

Would you see a waterfall? there is the Pele- 
rins. Would you study glaciers? there are the 
Mer de Glace and the Bois. Would you have 
mountain scrambles and panoramas of mountains ? 
there are the Breven and the Flegere. Would you 
have solitude? sit at nightfall upon one of the 
boulders which last year’s snow-slide has hurled 
| upon the valley, and watch the day fading from 
| the peaks, and the stars coming out through the 
|gaps. Would you have music? then hold your 

breath and listen for an avalanche. 

Yet nobody loiters at Chamouni. A man feels 
| too much dwarfed there for a long stay. We go 
| to the High Altar only to worship; but who puts a 
week to his worship? The humanities out of which 
we build our air-castles do not thrive under the 
shadow of Mont Blanc. We lose ;.roportions, and 
can not adjust preprieties there, where we lose all 
chance of comparison. 

With its multitude of glories, you may yet 
count upon your fingers the places you wish to lin- 
ger at in Switzerland. Geneva is one: for there 
you have the lake and the flashing sails, you have 
the quaint city and its shops, you have the quiet 
cultivated fields, the orchards, with leafy handfuls 
of golden fruit ; you have the pretty bedizzenment 
of the city seated at your hotel table; last of all, 
you have Mont Blanc making weekly visits through 
the clouds, 

Vevay is another charming lounging spot, and 
Lausanne another. Then there are Interlaken, 
and Zurich, and Lucerne. A month would not be 
wasted ateither. The hotels at any of these points 








leave nothing to be desired, and your weekly bill 
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would be less than at either Saratoga or New- 
rt. 

Pe will you have our account of our day’s dinner 
at the Hételde Londres? Remember, however, we 
ire out of the way of markets here. M. Paccard 
comes in of a morning, perhaps, from his little 
chalet at the other end of the village, with half a 
dozen of well-fatted fowls ; and our host, after some 
parley, buys them, Another villager brings from 
his garden-patch a pannier of chicorée or of water- 
cresses, and our host buys these. Half a dozen 
cauliflowers come, perhaps, from the garden of the 
inn itself; and a young Balmat (for names have 
patriarchal importance in the Valley) has brought 
the half of a chamcis, killed two days since by the 
Montanvert. These, with a round of beef which 
has come from St. Gervais, or beyond, in a donkey- 
cart, make up a dinner, which is doubly spiced by 
a tramp over the Merde Glace. A seur wine of 
the country (so sour that you cheerfully put two 
or three francs to a tempering pint of Bordeaux) 
keeps up the illusion of your being still within the 
limits of a wine-growing country. Not that any 
grapes are to be seen in the higher Swiss valleys ; 
but by Geneva, and Lausanne, and all along the 
borders of the Genevese lake, as you walk in the 
September sunshine, you may see the purple clus- 
ters glowing, and the round-hatted peasant-girls 
passing back and forth with the willow panniers 
srowned and leaking with luscious freight. 

Far more luscious, however, to look on, or to taste 
au naturel, than to consume when the press has 
done its work ; for the Swiss wines are the poorest 
of the poor. 

Well, to come back to our dinner. It is perhaps 
after table @hite hour when we arrive from our 
tramp, and we are alone in the long hali, but the 
soup is hot, the chamois has its mountain flavor, 
a fresh fowl has been put to the spit, and the cresses 





and bring them home as mementos, very properly. 
What is there in the mountains that could have be- 

gotten such crude, quaint, ungainly, griffinly carv- 

ing? Why, of all others, should a Swiss sculptor 

—in beechwood—make a small man with a hunch 

back and big nose, or a bear with a screw in his 

haunch, or a lion with the snout of a pig? Why 

does he tend inevitably in all his art-reaches te- 

ward the absurd, and vulgar, and false? How 

can a man live under the shadow either of the 

Jungfrau or of Mont Blanc, and spend his life in 

the manufacture of monstrosities ? 

Not only in art-inclinations proper is this unto- 
wardness apparent in the Swiss, but in every thing 
of which xsthetic cultivation takes cognizance. 
Nowhere do you see, in that free mountain-land, 
any evidences of taste — except the taste were an 
imported or exotic taste. 

Thorwaldsen’s Lion in the Rock, with the spear 
thrust in him, growls affirmation. 

Sismondi learned elsewhere the art which group- 
ed families of nations in a grand historic tableau, 
and blent in one gorgeous panorama the pictures 
of a hundred cities, and the fate of a thousand dy- 
nasties. 

Did Rousseau live his life out where his life be- 
gan? Did he inform his perceptions wholly where 
the clock-makers lived, or learn the weird beauty 
which possesses the story of St. Preux under the 
gaunt, cold shadows which the Savoy mountains 
cast upon the lake and the town-towers of Geneva ? 

All this from a nut-cracker, which they give us 
at the Hotel de Londres, in the valley of Chamouni! 

And now we take our evening pipe; and with 
the pipe, the paper. 

It is all India again. Here is Galignani; here 
is L’ Independance of Brussels; here is the Débats 
of Paris. Positively there is nothing of interest 
but stories of India—of the Sepoys—of Delhi; all 


are crisp and sound ; then we have a goat’s-milk | which will have come to you, dear readers, in a 
cheese to nibble upon, and the nuts which grow | thousand other shapes, before this Chamouni let- 


yonder by the church-yard, besides a dish of red 


ter shall have touched your nostril with its mount- 


plums, which we saw (and coveted as we passed) | ain odors. 


in the yard of a superannuated guide, who lives 
within a stone’s-throw of the foot of the glacier of 
Argentiere. 

So we sit there in the long hall (you like to know 


If we must be gossipy: the Queen has gone to 
Balmoral to have her August frolic under the 
larches, and forget herself once more to girlhood. 
The Emperor has gone to the camp at Chalons, 


these things) cracking the nuts that grew by the | where he sleeps under a board-tent, painted blue 
village church—perhaps by Balmat’s grave—with | and white, and reviews each day an imperial army. 
the beechen nut-cracker, carved by a village art-| We can not sympathize with those who love to sneer 
ist into the fashion ef a griffin. And as we crack | at the French Emperor. Still, that a man should 
the nuts we think into what queer vagaries Swiss | break his oath isa great crime. But many men are 
art distorts itself, and wonder how the constant | great sinners—many editors are great sinners—and 
sight and neighborhood of grandness seems to | if they do great things after the sin is done we will 
dwarf all art-aspirations and divert ingenuity to- | call them great things, and not belie ourselves and 
ward grotesqueness. Can any philosopher of s- | call them little things because the actor is a sinner. 


thetic proclivities explain to us this ? 


We have far too much of this jealousy of Lilli- 


Did any body ever see a grand Swiss landscape | put. The man who sneers at the Emperor Napo- 
—a grand landscape of any sort— wrought by a| leon nowadays — when he has given such measure 


Swiss artist ? 


Did any body ever see any ap-| of his energy, of trust, of far-sightedness—is living 


proach—even in the lithographs or gauche vapid-| backward, and laying his contempt where it will 
ities of the shops—to the realness and coldness of | neither do harm nor good, or where all his voice 
Swiss scenes? Of course we speak only of the | will have the force only of waste wind. 


works of Swiss artists here—only of those which 


As we said, the Queen has gone to Balmoral ; 


bear the imprint of Zurich or of Geneva. And/| the Emperor to Chalons; why not we—to bed? 


how tame they are! How we buy them and scorn 
How we look at them and despise them! 


them! 
How destitute of grand lines! 





Tue snow had just tinged the lower mountains 


How void of the | when we bade adieu to Chamouni, and tracked out 


least of the large aspects that live in your heart | the valley westward, rising as we went. We gave 
when you have once seen the mountains smother- | our last look, for the present, at Mont Blanc, as we 


ed in snows! 


To come back to our nut-cracker: you buy these, 


rounded an angle of the hills which shut out the view 
toward Martigny and the valley of the Rhone. 
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If brave and strong—equal to twenty-five miles | 
a day with a knapsack on your back (as you ought 
to be for Swiss travel)—don’t take a guide in go- 
ing from Chamouni to Martigny. Kellar’s map is 
guide enough, if the road were not traveled every 
day of summertime. It takes you along pleasant | 
precipices (pleasant, because safe, whatever the 
books may say), in rock and out, up hill and down, | 
until finally your eye lights upon the far-away | 
valley of the “Rhone, and the nearer valley of the 
Drance. 

This Drance is an unruly river, as your guide- 
book will tell you. It looks like a white silk thread | 
upon a bit of green cambric as we see it ; but when 
you hear what that tiny thread of river has done, 
you will look upon it with changed regard. 

Let us talk by the book: ‘‘11 the spring of 1818 


| owing to the extension of the surface. 


They pro- 
ceeded to level the highest side of the tunnel, and 
| completed it just before the water reached them. 
| “On the evening of the 13th the water began to 
flow. At first the opening was not large enough 
to carry off the supplies of water which the lake 
received, and it rese two feet above the tunnel ; but 
this soon enlarged from the action of the water, as 
it melted the floor of the gallery, and the torrent 
rushed through. In 82 hours the Jake sank 10 feet, 
and during the following 24 hours, 20 feet more 
in a few days it would have been emptied, for the 
| floor melting, and being driven off as the water es- 
caped, kept itself below the level of the water with- 
| in; but the cataract which issued from the gallery 
melted and broke up also a large portion of the base 
| of the dike, which had served as its buttress; its 








the people of the valley of Bagnes became alarmed | resistance decreased faster than the pressure of the 
on observing the low state of the waters of the | lake lessened, and at four o’clock in the afternoon of 
Drance at a season when the melting of the snows | the 16th of June the dike burst, and in half an hour 


usually enlarged the torrent; and this alarm was 
increased by the records of similar appearances be- 
fore the dreadful inundation of 1595, which was 
then occasioned by the accumulation of the waters 
behind the débris of a glacier that formed a dam, 
which remained until the pressure of the water 
burst the dike, and it rushed through the valley, 
leaving desolation in its course. 

“In April, 1818, some persons went up the val- 
ley to ascertain the cause of a deficiency of water, 
and they discovered that vast masses of the glaciers 
of Getroz and avalanches of snow had fallen into a 
narrow part of the valley between Mont Pleureur 
and Mont Mauvoisin, and formed a dike of ice 
and snow 600 feet wide and 400 feet high on a base 
of 3000 feet, behind which the waters of the Drance 
had accumulated, and formed a lake about 7000 feet 
long. M. Venetz, the engineer of the Vallais, was 
consulted, and he immediately decided upon cutting 
a gallery through this barrier of ice, 60 feet above 
the level of the water at the time of commencing, 
and where the dike was 600 feet thick. He calcu- 
lated upon making a tunnel through the mass be- 
fore the water should have risen 60 feet higher in 
the lake. On the 10th of May the work was begun 
by gangs of fifty men, who relieved each other and 
worked without intermission, day and night, with 
inconceivable courage and perseverance, neither 
deterred by the daily occurring danger from the 
falling of fresh masses of the glaciers, nor by the 
rapid increase of the water in the lake, which rose 
62 feet in 34 days—on an average nearly two feet 
each day ; butit once rose five feet in one day, and | 
threatened each moment to burst the dike by its 
increasing pressure, or, rising in a more rapid | 
proportion than the men could proceed with their 
work, render their efforts abortive, by rising above 


them. Sometimes dreadful noises were heard, as | 


the pressure of the water detached masses of ice 
from the bottom, which, floating, presented so much 


of their bulk above the water as led to the belief | 


that some of them were 70 feet thick. The men | 
persevered in their fearful duty without any seri- | 
ous accident, and though suffering severely from 


cold and wet, and surrounded by dangers which 


can not be justly described, by the 4tt of June they 
had accomplished an opening 600 fee: long; but hav- 
ing begun their work on both sides of the dike at the 
same time, the place where they ought to have met | 
was 20 feet lower on one side of the lake than on the 


of the perpendicular height of the water was less, 


| the water escaped through the breach, and left the 
lake empty. 

‘*The greatest accumulation of water had been 
800,000,000 of cubic feet ; the tunnel, before the dis 
ruption, had carried off nearly 330,000,000. 

**Tn half an hour 530,000,000 cubic feet of water 
passed through the breach, or 300,000 feet per sec- 
ond, which is five tirnes greater in quantity than 
the waters of the Rhine at Basle, where it is 1300 
English feet wide. In one and a half hour the 
water reached Martigny (where we write this, and 
can see the marks of the deluge on the houses), a 
distance of eight leagues. Through the first 70,000 
feet it passed with the velocity of 33 feet per sec- 
ond—four or five times faster than the most raid 
river known—yet it was charged with rocks, ice, 
earth, trees, houses, cattle, and men; 34 perscns 
were lost, 400 cottages swept away, and the dam- 
age done in the two hours of its desolating power 
exceeded a million of Swiss franes. 

‘* All the people of the valley had been cautioned 
against the danger of a sudden irruption; yet it 
was fatal tosomany. All the bridges in its course 
were swept away, and among them the bridge of 
Mauvoisin, which was elevated 90 feet above the 
ordinary height of the Drance.” 

After this how we look at the gentle white thread 
yonder, the gossamer line which carries such grand 
possibilities—an electric wire whose burden may 
weigh ten thousand lives. 

Go to the White Swan at Martigny: it is not 
good, but it is the best inn you will find. To your 

| right, as you come down upon this desolate- looking 

| hamlet, stretches the Simplon: on to Sion, where 
| the twin towers stand, like Gog and Magog, or any 

giants you may name: on to Leuk, where the peo- 
| ple saunter in the hot baths for hours sipping tea, 
gossiping, and reading seedy newspapers which 
| float on wooden salvers: on to the Hospice, where 
| a few withered monks live, and where your vettu- 

rino will clap a drag upon your carriage-wheel, and 
then chirrup his horses with a yell, and clatter with 
a rush down the zigzag slopes which lead into Ita- 
ly and sunshine. 

To your left, the barren valley of the Rhone, all 
scarred and seamed with sand and rock-drift; ¢ 
martello tower (looking legend-full); a white gleam 





| of waterfall, whose spray reaches and wets the 


high road; St. Maurice, with bridge, castle, and 


sentry (‘‘a kingdom’s key”); Bex perched on the 


other; it was fortunate that latterly the increase | green lifts of the hills of Vaud ; and then the lake, 


Chillon, Clarens, and a gallop into Vevay. 
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But we will not dispatch things in this galloping 
way. We will have a nearer view of that terrible 
Drance Valley ; two guides shall go with us, for 
we have an awkward bit of path to encounter. 
Bishop Stanley, years ago, told a story of it in the 
columns of Blackwood ; and we make his narrative 
our own. 

Hold hard, then, while you go with us—Giuseppe 
Lefore, Franz behind. 

For a foreground an unsightly facing of un- 
Lroken, precipitous rock beards me on the spot 





from whence I am to take my departure, jutting | 


out sufficiently to conceal whatever may be the 
state of affairs on the other side, round which it is 
necessary to pass by a narrow ledge like a mantle 
piece, on which Giuseppe has now placed his foot. 


The distance, however, is inconsiderable, at most | 


a few yards; after which, I fondly conjecture, we 
may rejoin a pathway similar to that we are now 
quitting, and that, in fact, this short but fearful 
trajet constitutes the sum total of what so richly 
deserves the name of the .auvais Pas. 

‘‘ Be firm, hold fast, and keep your eyes on the 
rock,”’ says the guide, as I, with my heart in my 
mouth, step out. 

“Is my foot well fixed ?” 

““Yes ; move on,” is the answer. And with my 
eyes fixed on the rock as if it would open under 
my gaze, and my hands hooked like claws on the 
slight protuberances within reach, I steal silently 
and slowly toward the projection, almost without 
drawing breath. 

Having turned this point, I still myself proceed- 
ing, but to what degree, and whether for better or 
for worse, I can not ascertain ; as I must continue 
my pertinacious gaze upon the rock, mechanically | 


foot to a few inches ; the surface of the said ledge, 
moreover, assuming the form of an inclined plane, 
owing to an accumulation of small particles of 
rock, which have from time immemorial scaled 

from the heights above and lodged on this slightly- 

projecting shelf. At my foot, literally speaking 

—for it requires but a semi-quaver of the body, or 

the loosening of my hold, to throw the centre of 

gravitation over the abyss—is spread the valley of 

the Drance, through which I can perceive the riv- 

er meandering like a silver thread ; but from the 

height at which I look down, its rapidity is invis- 

| ible, and its hoarse brawling unheard. The silence 

j}is absolute and solemn; for, fortunately, not a 
| zephyr fans the air to interfere with my precarious 
equilibrium. 

Every sense seems absorbed in getting to the 
| end—do you wonder at it?—and yet, in the midst 
| of this unenviable position a trifling incident oc- 
| curs which actually, for the time, gave rise to a 
| pleasurable sensation. About midway I espy, in 
|a chink of the ledge, the beautiful and dazzling 
little blossom of the gentiana nivalis, and stop the 

guides while I gather it. 
| And I can hardly help smiling at the simplici- 
ty of these honest people, who from this moment, 
| whenever the difficulties increase, endeavor to di- 
vert my attention by pointing out or searching for 
| another specimen. 
| We have proceeded thus a good part of the way, 
| when to my dismay the ledge, narrow as it is, be- 
| comes perceptibly narrower, and at the distance 
of a yard or two in advance I observe a point where 
| it seems to run to nothing, interrupted by a pro- 
| tuberant rock. 
,l say nothing—waiting the result in silence. 


| 





moving foot after foot with a sort of dogged perse- | The guide before me, when he reaches the point, 
verance, leaving to the leading guide the pleasing | throws one foot round the projection, till it is firm- 
task, which I am most anxiously expecting, of as- | ly placed; then, holding on the rock, brings up 


suring me that the deed is done, and the Mauvais 
Pas at an end, 


But he is silent as the grave; not a word from | 


him—not a word from Franz, who I can hear 
breathing short and quick behind me. On and on 


we tread, slowly, cautiously, and hesitatingly, for | 


about ten minutes, when I grow impatient to know 
the extent of our progress, and inquire if we have 
nearly reached the other end. 

‘* Pas encore!” 

‘* Are we half-way ?” 

‘* A peu pres,” is the answer. 

Gathering now my whole stock of presence of 
mind, I propose to pause a while; and as I de- 
liberately turn my head, the whole of the ex- 
traordinary and frightful scenery reveals itself at 
a glance. 

Conceive an amphitheatre of rock, forming 
throughout a bare, barren, perpendicular preci- 
pice of I know not how many hundred feet in 
height, the two extremities diminishing in alti- 


tude as they approach the Drance, which forms | 


| the other, 


What am I to do? 

‘“*T can not perform that feat,” I say to the 
guide. ‘‘I shall miss the footing on the other 
side, and then—” 

They are ready for the emergency, however. 
One of them has a short staff; this is handed for- 
ward, and forms a slight rail; while Franz, who 
is behind, stooping down seizes my foot, and plac- 
| ing it in his hand, says: 

“Tread without any fear. 
one step. Be steady!” 

I step out into the void, buoyed up by that 
sturdy hand. Giuseppe seizes and guides me as 
I turn instinctively toward the rock, and I am safe 
once more. 

So we toil on, the bare, smooth wall of rock 
above and below, until at length I come in contact 
| with a tough bough, which I welcome and grasp 
|as I would welcome and grasp the hand of my 
| dearest friend on earth; and by the help of this I 
scramble upward and set my feet once more, with- 


It will hold you for 


| 








the chord of this arc, that on our left constituting | out fear of slips or sliding, on a rough heathery 

the barrier which has impeded our progress, and | surface, forming the bed of a ravine, which soon 

which we have just ascended. From the point | leads us to an upland plateau, on which I stand as 

where we have stepped upon the ledge, quitting the in the garden of Paradise. 

forest and underwood, this circular face of preci-| Shall we not stop to draw breath here ? 

pice commences, and continues without intermis- | —And at our next writing these valleys, this 

sion until it unites itself with its corresponding | wild-climbing, these broad-hatted peasantry, will | 
headland on the right—the only communication | have faded into images we dream of as we sit by 

between the two being along a ledge in the face | the first fires again in our Paris home, and paint 

of the precipice, varying in width from about a | our gossip fsom the shadows in the streets. 
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Editor's Drawer. 


R. FRANKLIN was a member of a religious 
congregation in Philadelphia who were dis- 
posed to quarrel with their minister because he 
preached other people’s sermons. But the Doctor 
took the minister’s part, contending that it was bet- 
ter for the people that he should preach good ser- 
mons of other men rather than poor ones of his own. 
This was a very rational view to take of the subject, 
and it is certainly the principle on which many men 


act in the old country, if not in this. 


Hooper Cummings was once the star preacher 
in this country, and it is said of him that when a 
man asked him one Sunday evening, in the street, 
if he could tell him where Mr. Cummings was to 
But 
Hooper was often charged with preaching other 
men’s sermons, and his splendid oratory would 
make an old sermon sound new enough, even if it 
were delivered to the same audience that had heard 
it from some one else the day before. On one oc- 
casion it is said that he helped himself to a manu- 
script of the Rev. Dr. Somebody, preached it in 
the author’s presence, and then printed it as a 


preach, he answered, “ Follow the crowd.” 


specimen of his own powers. 


Dr. South heard a young man preach one of his 
discourses, and at the close of service stepped up to 
the preacher, and, after a few words, asked him 


** how long it took him to prepare such a sermon.” 


* Oh,” said the man, ‘the better part of a day.” 
‘*Why,” replied the Doctor, ‘‘it took me three 


weeks to write it.” 





Into the Drawer come things new and old; and 
stories, like sermons, are worth telling twice if they 
are good. If they are good for nothing, the sooner 
they are forgotten the better. The Drawer is the 
great reservoir to which those resort to steal who 
are the most fond of accusing other people of steal- 
ing, as the ‘‘ Stop thief!” is often shouted the loudest 
by the rogue as he runs. There is one man who is 
80 addicted to stealing that he has put ‘‘ A Steel pen, 
editor,” at the head of his paper, and it is ne mis- 
nomer—not a bit of it. The sub-editor is a ‘‘ Goose 
Quill,” who evidently supplies what the ether is un- 
able to steal. Between them both they make a pa- 
per for people to laugh at. 

The Drawer was never better filled than now, 
thanks to the kind attentions of its million readers. 
One very clever correspondent writes that he reads 
the Magazine as a Jew reads his Bible—beginning 
at the end ; and so many send words of similar im- 
port that we are tempted to believe there is more 
in good-humor than philosophers have been wont 
toadmit. Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
that he never loves to laugh? Mark that man for 
a very remarkable man, and trust him never with 
ared cent nor a white one. Worse by far is he than 
the man who “ has no music in his soul.” So the 
Drawer is open always for the best things going, 
and it will shell them out freely to the best-natured 

host of friends to be found on earth. 

Notice is hereby given, that most of the matter 
in this Drawer is original ; but if any body steals it, 
it is no matter. 





AND now let us open the Drawer. First and fore- 
most is a letter from Halifax, with a capital story 
of a German skinflixt : 

“An eccentric German was noted for making 
and keeping good cider, and for his extreme stingi- 


ness in dispensing it to his neighbors when they 
called to see him. A traveling Yankee, who heard 
this of him, resolved to try his hand on the eld fel- 
low, and coax a pitcher of cider out of him. He 
made him a call, and praised up his farm and cat- 
tle, and, speaking of his fine orchard, casually re- 
marked : 

‘**T hear, Mr. Von Dam, that you make excel- 
lent cider.’ 

***Yesh, yesh, I dosh. Hans, bring cider shug.’ 

‘The Yankee was delighted at his success, and 
already smacked his lips in anticipation of good 
things tocome. Hans brought up a quart jug of 
cider, and placed it on the table before his father. 
The old farmer raised it with both hands, and glu- 
ing his lips to the brim, he drained it to the bottom ; 
then handing the empty jug to the dry and thirsty 
Yankee, he quietly observed, 

‘**Dare! if you don’t plieve dat ish goot cider, 
shust you shmeli te shug!’” 





THE same correspondent mentions the name of a 
reverend individual up in those parts who is very 
fond of saying and doing queer things : 

‘The Rev. Mr. Brennan was praying in church 
for rain, in a time of protracted drought. While 
he was yet speaking the rain descended, and the 
parson stopping short, looked out at the window, 
and exclaimed, ‘There it comes! there it comes! 
and it will do a great deal of good too!” 

“His house was a long distance from the church, 
and he was in the habit of riding there ina gig with 
his wife. One Sunday morning she was not up to 
time, and he drove off without her, leaving her to 
come afoot, or stay at home, the latter pleasing her 
better. Next Sunday she was more than up to 
him. She was ahead of him, and taking her seat 
in the gig as he was coming out of the front door, 
she drove off, and led him, footing it all the way, 
some two or three miles; and when he arrived at 
the church, what with the race and the fret, he 
had little wind and less spirit for the duties of the 
day. They came together after that.” 





‘* HiGHFALUTIN” preaching is taken off in the 
sketch of a brilliant passage from a sermon fur- 
nished by a correspondent of the Drawer. He says: 
** A clerical friend of ours, somewhat given to ex- 
cessive illustration and metaphor, was holding forth 
on the passage, ‘ Letno man glory,’ etc. ‘ Brethren, 
it were folly for a man io glory in his strength and 
wisdom, for thoug’s he were strong as Hercules, 
and had gained wisdom from a thousand years, a 
simple pressure upon the brain, or a knock upon 
the head, would at once do away with him and it. 
Death seizes upon all living things, from the lofty 
eagle that soars among the stars, and there builds its 
nest, to the little humming-bird that floats around 
the scented honey-suckle; from the mighty levia- 
than that revels on ocean’s bosom, to the gudgeon 
in the running brook !’ 

‘* When he was taken to task for the extrava- 
gance of his eagle’s nest among the stars, he coolly 
remarked, ‘Oh, that was only to keep up the inter- 
est of the hearer !'” 

Tue same writer adds another clerical story : 

. ‘‘Among the Wesleyan ministers in England 
only a limited number attend the Annual Confer- 
ence, the selection being made at the district meet- 
ing. When the Conference was to be held at Lon- 
don there was a great desire on the part of the 
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ministers to attend, and every man urged his own 
claims to the election. One had one reason, and 
another had another, why it was very important 
that he should go to London at that time. Many 
of the reasons were so very frivolous that a vener- 
able member rose and said : 

“ *Mr. Chairman, I wish to attend the meeting 
of Conference in London. My years would per- 
haps entitle me to the privilege, but I waive that, 
as I have another reason as strong as many of those 
already given by my brethren, and that is—I want 
to set my watch by the clock on St. Paul’s!’ 

‘‘That was enough. The ministers gave no more 
reasons, and the election was made.” 





bow, and half fearing that so splendid and intel- 
lectual a creature would not deign to accept my 
proposal, I yet ventured to say that it would make 
me very happy if she would give me the honor of 
dancing the next set with her. Instantly those 
lustrous eyes shone sweetly on me, and her ruby 
lips opened to say, ‘Yes, Sir-ree, and thank you 
too; fur I've sot and sot here till I've about tuk 
root Y ” 





Bor nothing better than this, away from Arkan- 
sas, has reached the Drawer for a month: 

“T noticed in your July number some anecdotes 
of Judge Underwood, of Georgia. I send you a 
brace besides. 





““T rank the following,” writes a friend in 
Maine, * too good to be lost.” We think so too: 
“One evening, not many years ago, while our 


Supreme Court was holding its sessions in Somer- | 


set County, some of the legal brethren were warm- 
ing their legs before a blazing fire in a rural tav- 


ern, and conversing upon various matters pertain- | 
B. J. Bacon, whose long | 


ing to the profession. 
silence indicated that his mind was in travail with 
some great thought, broke out by asking if any of 
his brethren could relieve him from his trouble. 

‘**T wish,’ said he, ‘to commence an action 
against a boy who was caught stealing apples. I 
find no case of the kind in any of our Reports, and 
[ am at a loss for a precedent.’ 

‘The landlord overheard the question, and in- 
ormed the verdant youth that he knew a case just 
in point, 

*** Ah!’ said Bacon, ‘in whose Reports shall I 
find it ?” 

‘**In Webster’s,’ said the landlord, gravely. 

‘** Webster’s Reports!’ replied Bacon. ‘ Well, 
now you speak of it, I do think I remember some- 
thing like it there. Do you know the volume?’ 

““*Yes, I do; I have a copy in the house if you 
would like to see it.’ 

***T would be greatly obliged to you for it, as I 
have left mine at home.’ 

‘The landlord stepped out, and soon returned 
with Webster's Spelling Book! and, turning to the 
story, ‘An old man found a rude boy on one of his 
trees, stealing apples,’ passed the book to his legal 
friend, who threw it into the fire, in the midst of 
roars of laughter, and speedily made his disappear- 
ance.” 





Ayp here we have a letter from Missouri, por- 
traying the astonishment of the writer when he 
asked a lady to dance: 

‘There was a grand frolic at old Squire Horn’s, 
to which all the beauty and chivalry for miles 
around had been invited. I was among the happy 
number, and when the auspicious day arrived, ar- 
rayed in my long-tailed blue coat and spotless pants, 
I made my way to the festive scene. Dancing had 
Legun when I arrived. Accoutred as I was I 
plunged in, and soon was lost in the thickest of the 
ight. As I extricated myself from the mazes of 
the dance, and began to survey the scene, I was 
suddenly smitten to the heart by the sight of a 
lovely creature sitting alone, neglected and forgot- 
ten. Her eye was full of life and love, and beauty 
beamed upon her brow so radiantly that I was 
ready to worship her as a star whose purity and 
distance make it fair. But I was drawn unresist- 
ingly to her side. I did not wait to be introduced. 
With the license of the evening I made my best 


““* Don’t you think,’ said a brother lawyer to 
| the Judge, ‘that Jim Pierson is the greatest liar 
| of a lawyer that you ever saw?’ 

““*T should be sorry to say that of Brother 
| Pierson,’ replied the Judge; ‘but he is certainly 
| more economical of the truth than any other law- 
yer on the circuit !’ 

“ The next is better yet: Traveling over the rail- 
road from Chattanooga to Atalanta, the passengers 
were considering at what house they should stop 
on their arrival. One of the party said, 

‘** Let’s go to Lloyd’s; he is a Know Nothing.’ 

“** Oh,’ said Judge Underwood, ‘I shall stop at 
Thomson’s ; he knows little enough for me!”” 

That last is as neat a specimen of true wit as we 
recollect to have met with in many a day. 


| 





Tue Rev. Dr. Strickland is one of the editors of 
the Christian Advocate and Journal of this city, a 
Methodist paper of great circulation and power. 
We have a capital story to tell on the Doctor, and 
long will it be before he will hear the last of it. 
We often hear of men getting into the wrong pew ; 
rarely of getting into the wrong pulpit. Of this 
latter blunder our story is to tell. 

A few Sabbaths ago the Doctor was over in New- 
ark, New Jersey, where he was to supply the pul- 
pit of the Clinton Street Methodist Church. He 
left his lodgings in the morning, just about time 
for the service, and, with one of the members for his 
guide, he walked to Clinton Street ; but just before 
reaching the house his companion was met by a 
friend, who stopped him for a moment’s conversa- 
tion. The preacher moved on, and, reaching the 
church, walked in, and up the aisle, when he per- 
ceived that a stranger, whom he presumed to be 
one of the local preachers, was already in the pul- 
pit. Nothing daunted, he marched up into the 
pulpit and took his seat, while the other man went 
on with the introductory services. Dr. Strickland 
now concluded that as he did not reach Newark 
until late the previous evening, the congregation 
had secured another supply, and he therefore de- 
termined to sit quietly and hear the discourse, 
which would soon be forthcoming. 

The man in possession, however, was even more 
surprised than brother Strickland. Was the new- 
comer a crazy man who had wandered up there ? 
Certainly there was something fiery in his eye. 
Perhaps he might become violent if told to leave. 
But something must be done, that was certain; 
and while the people were singing, the incumbent 
turned to the Doctor, and said, in very gentle 
terms, 

‘*T believe I have not the pleasure of your ac- 
quaintance.” 

“ My name is Strickland,” said the Doccor, with 
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an emphasis on the name that he was sure would | 


make him known, 

The incumbent shook his head, and seemed lost 
in thought ; when all at once it flashed on the new- 
comer’s mind that he might have come into the 
wrong house. 

‘* This is the Methodist Church, is it not?” ask- 
ed the anxious Doctor. 

‘*Not a bit of it,” said the other; “‘ you are in 
the pulpit of the Congregational Church. The Meth- 
odist Church is a little farther down the street.”” 

‘* Well, I must beg your pardon for this intru- 
sion; I had no design of abandoning my own de- 


morning.” 

At that juncture the sexton came up to inform 
Dr. Strickland that a friend was waiting for him at 
the door! He made his way out as gracefully as 
he could, and in five minutes was thundering in 
the walls of another house. 


Anp New Jersey sends us another clerical anec- 
dote. A minister by the name of Ford was for- 
merly settled in Riverton. He is now dead, and 
probably never heard the epigram that was com- 
posed by a youth in school, who was obliged to sit 
under Mr, Ford’s very unedifying ministry : 

“Tis said the Ruler of the earth and skies 
Chooses the foolish to confound the wise; 
If so, the audience will admit, the Lord 
Has made no blunder in selecting Ford.” 


‘*A country store-keeper in our town” (writes 
a steady reader), “ who has a sign in his own hand- 
write on his store ‘ Medason tu kil ratts sould heer,’ 
explained the phenomenon of the great star shoot- 
ing that teok place one November night, by say- 
ing, ‘ The night before, I noticed the stars all gath- 
ered up in a clipse like, and I reckon the next night 
they was just flying back to their places again.’ ” 


Tue venerable Dr. Smith was preaching to his 
rural charge one of the warmest of last summer's 
Sunday nights, and while he was waxing warmer 
in his discourse he observed also that one of the 
large lamps at his hand was waning, and ready to 
expire. Just as he discovered it he was exclaim- 
ing in reference to the impracticability of escape 
from the law, ‘‘ Which way shall he turn?” and say- 
ing this he put out his hand to give the lamp a turn 
to brighten up the dying luminary, but an officious 
deacon near the pulpit seeing that he was turning 
the wrong way and would have it out in a minute, 
cried out “ Turn to the right, Doctor! turn to the 
right!” The sudden answer to the Doctor's ques- 
tion put him out completely, and the lamp at the 
same time. 


A LAwyer and a doctor came into collision, and 
the doctor came off second best, in the capital story 
thata Tennessee friend communicates tothe Drawer. 

‘*Colonel Stone, a practicing lawyer, and Doctor 
Mason, a practicing physician, were rival candi- 
dates for the Senate, and were stumping the dis- 
trict together. Dr. Mason was a warm advocate 
for law reform, and, in arguing its necessity, he re- 
ferred to a certain case in which his competitor had 
been non-suited upon some technicality. ‘ Now,’ 
said Dr. Mason, ‘ we need to have the law reform- 
ed, or Colonel Stone is incompetent to bring a suit 
correctly—he can take either horn of the dilemma.’ 

‘*Colonel Stone replied; ‘ Fellow-citizens, the 





Doctor has the advantage of me. When I make a 
mistake in my profession, he has enly to go to the 
records of the court, and find it and publish it to 
the world; but when he makes a mistake in ‘his 
profession, he buries it six feet under ground !’ 

“‘ The people appreciated the lawyer’s ready wit, 
and forgave him the blunder charged upon him, 
for the sake of the clever retort he made at the doc- 
tor’s expense.” 

‘““Oxp Zachariah Robbins,” writes a friend to 
the Drawer, “lived in Wood County, Mississippi, 


| and was called on to prove the insanity of a young 
nomination so suddenly, and I will bid you good- | 


man on trial for assault with intent to kill. He 
swore that he had no doubt whatever that the pris- 


| oner wasaninsane man. On his cross-examination 


he was required to tate the reasons for this opinion. 

““* Why, bless your life,’ said he, ‘ I’ve known 
Jimmy allers, and he’s allers ben a Dimicrat, and 
when the dimicratic party put up their man last 
Fall Jimmy didn’t vote for him ; and I allers think 
that a Dimicrat that don’t stick to his party ain’t 
in his right mind !” 

‘““Jimmy was acquitted, for Old Zachariah’s 
opinion prevails very generally in that region, as 
well as in this.” 


Lrixges on A. White, dyer; inscribed for the 
Drawer by an admirer of both: 


EPITAPH. 

Beneath this stone the body lies 
Of faithful Abraham White; 

From sun to sun he toiléd hard, 
And thus he earned his mite. 

His earthly trade was dyeing clothes 
To any given hue— 

Black, brown and red, and green and drab, 
Bright scarlet, pink, and blue. 

He dyed all shades that others dye, 
And in it took delight; 

He een surpassed all rivals here— 
At last he died A White. 

He'll dye no more A White nor black, 
He’s gone where colors stand ; 

A White he dyed, A White he lives 
Among a living band. 


Here we have something that was done in a 
corner, but it must not be left there. The friend 
who relates it must send another as good when he 
gets hold of it. He writes: 

‘* The Rev. Dr. Jones, of your city, had invited 
a brother residing across the town to preach for him 
in the evening, in the Methodist Church in —— 
Street, but at the hour for commencing worship the 
expected preacher had not arrived. Dr. Jones at 
length arose and remarked, ‘ I had engaged Brother 
Fields to preach for me this evening, but he has not 
yet arrived. We will go on with the introductory 
services, and I trust that he will get here in time 
to preach.’ ‘Amen, amen!’ shouted Mr. Biggs in 
the corner. This was an unexpected and not very 
complimentary response, and it riled the Doctor. 
He proceeded with the services, and then had to 
go on with the sermon. In the course of it he laid 
a trap for Brother Biggs, and caught him hand- 
somely. Speaking of the Church, he said, ‘The 
grain of mustard seed has taken root, and grown 
to a mighty tree, but wicked men and devils make 
it their great business to overturn and destroy it.’ 
‘Amen! amen!’ exclaimed the man in the corner. 





‘*The [°. ctor paused, turned upon him, and ad- 
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dressing him meekly, but with a dash of humor in | wind blew the candle out in the parlor, Mr, Brown 


his eye: ‘Well, Brother Biggs, you didn’t say | said to Mary, ‘‘ Miss Mary, let you and I make a 


” 


‘*Amen” in the right place that time, at any rate. 





Docror M‘Cuesney, of Trenton, New Jersey, 
a man of fine scholarship and great research, is re- | 


sponsible for the following remarkable incident in |m 


our revolutionary history. 
The success of Washington at Trenton has been 
generally considered as the turning-point in the 
war of our Independence. Yet very few are per- 
haps aware upon how slight an event that great 
and critical event was made to hinge. On the 
Christmas Eve when Washington and his followers 
crossed the Delaware, Colonel Rahl, the command- 
er of the Hessians, sat in a private room, near 
Trenton, engaged with a company of his officers in 
drinking wine and playing cards, A Tory, who 
had discovered the movement of the American 
troops, sent a note, by a special messenger, to the 
Colonel, with orders to deliver it into his own 
hands. The messenger found his way to the house, 
and a negro opened the door but refused him ad- 
mittance ; took the letter and delivered it at once 
to the Colonel, who was just shuffling for a new 
game. Supposing the letter to be unimportant, or 
not stopping to think of it at all, he went on with 
his play. The reading of the letter would have 
thwarted Washington’s designs; but the love of 
play conquered the Colonel’s prudence, and gave 
success to a worthier cause, involving the loss of 
his life and army, and ultimately the freedom of 
the colonies. 
Little did the Colonel think, when shuffling the 
cards, that he was losing the greatest game that 
was ever played among the nations of the world. 





| 





Tue little folks ought to have a larger place in 
the Drawer than they have often found. They are 
said to take up the mest room, and there is anoth- 
er saying, to which we do not subscribe at all; 
and that is, that “‘ Little folks should be scen and 
not heard.” We like to hear them, and some of 
their smart or queer sayings we are fond of putting 
down and saying over. Here are two or three 
that correspondents have sent to the Drawer: 

** A few days ago I was visiting my native town, 
Chesterfield, New Hampshire, and passing the Or- 
thodox Church in the evening, my attention was 
attracted by the voices of singers. On entering 
the vestry, immediately below the galleries, I saw 
a bright little fellow, four or five years old, alone 
in the room. I went up to him, and putting my 
arm about him commenced a familiar conversation 
by asking him, ‘Whose boy are you?’ The sing- 
ing in the gallery above was meanwhile going on. 
‘Hark!’ said he, as the voices of the singers for a 
moment ceased, and the shrill notes of a clarionet 
continued the music. 

*** Do you hear that big music?’ asked the boy. 


“*T confessed that I most decidedly did, and the 


little fellow, with glory in his eye, exclaimed, 
‘ Well, he’s my father !’” 





‘* My little, curly-headed, three-year old Katy 
Philip saw her grandmother putting some lucifer 
matches in a safety-box one evening, and asked: 
‘Grandma, who brought the matches away from 


heaven down here to us ?’ 


“*Why, nobody, my dear; people make them 


here, and we buy them at the store ?’ 


| match?” and Mary said, ‘‘Oh, matches are made 
in heaven !”’” 





“* Tux Child's Epitaph in a late Drawer reminds 
e vividly of one which has lingered in my memory 
from earliest childhood, and it was doubtless the 
archetype of the one quoted. It expresses the same 
idea, but more beautifully. I love to repeat it; 

‘Ile took the cup of life to sip, 
But bitter ‘twas to drain ; 
He meekly put it from his lip, 
And went to sleep again.’ "” 





‘Tw one of the interior counties of Pennsylva- 


| nia,’”’ writes a Philadelphia subscriber, “ a gentle- 


man brought a suit to recover damages for injuries 

done to one of his children by a vicious cow. The 

child had been gored sadly, and the case was so 

aggravated that it seemed desirable to make an 

example of it. It was brought to trial before a 

jury, and an eloquent lawyer, deeply sympathiz- 

ing with the father, conducted the suit, and with 

great eloquence presented the case to the jury after 

the facts were clearly proved. Fixing his eye on 

one fine-looking, intelligent juryman—the rest be- 
ing stupid in their appearance—he poured out his 

burning words into his open ears, and was sure that 

he had fully roused him to the pitch of most ex- 
emplary damages. To his astonishment, and that 
of Court and spectators, the jury, after a long con- 
sultation, returned a verdict for defendant. The 
lawyer was confounded, and following the jury out 
of court, he found the bright-looking man, and de- 
manded of him some explanation of this extraor- 
dinary verdict. ‘Was not the case a plain one? 
Was there any want of evidence, any contradic- 
tion, any justification?’ To all this the ex-jury- 
man had ‘ nothing to say,’ till the lawyer grew des- 
perate, and gave him a piece more of his mind, and 
the man pointed to his own mouth, saying, ‘ Nein 
Inglish’ (No English). He was a German, and 
had not understood a word! Let the Native Amer- 
icans put that in their pipes and smoke it.” 





A Texas correspondent of the Drawer furnishes 
this sketch of Texas Court life, for the truth of 
which he vouches : 

“One of the County Commissioners was Biggs, 
who had been a Mier prisoner, and had seen the 
elephant generally in the early days of the Repub- 
lic. Though he was now on the bench, he was 
still fond of a game of old sledge, poker, etc., and 
one night he sat over the cards till the small hours, 
and, of consequence, was mortal sleepy on the bench 
the next day. The presiding Judge wishing to take 
the sense of the Court on a point that was raised, 
asked each of his associates his opinion, and, com- 
ing to Biggs, he was sound asa post. One of his 
neighbors nudged him, and starting up, he ex- 
claimed, ‘Nary pair! I pass!’ A loud laugh all 
around him waked him thoroughly, and instead of 
being at the card-table, as he supposed, he found 
himself in Court, and said, in very subdued tones, 
‘Caught, gentlemen! I lickers the Court when she 
adjourns.’” 





NEIGHBORLY CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘* Mr. Thompson presents his compliments to Mr. 
Simpson, and begs to request that he will keep his 








“*No, grandma, ’cause last night, when the 


piggs from trespassing on his grounds.” 
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‘*Mr. Simpsen presents his compliments to Mr. 
Thompson, and begs to suggest that, in future, he 
will not spell pigs with two gees.” 

“Mr. Thompson's respects to Mr. Simpson, and 
will feel obliged if he will add the letter E to the 
last, word in the note just received, so as to repre- 
sent Mr. Simpson and lady.” 

‘Mr. Simpson returns Mr. Thompson’s note un- 

d, the impertinence it contains being only 
equaled by its vulgarity.” 


A cEerRTAIN divine of Massachusetts, being called 
upon to offer prayer at a Masonic celebration, and 
not being initiated into the secrets of the institu- 
tion, made use of the following form: 

*O Lord! we have come to offer our prayer 
unto thee, for what we know not. If it be for any 
thing good, wilt thou bless it! If for any thing 
bad, wilt thou curse it!” 


On being remonstrated with on account of the | 


nature of this prayer by one of the fraternity, he 
replied : 

“If you tap the barrel, you must take the cider 
as it runs.” 


As we were riding in the stage in that sharp 
State of Connecticut, I was condoling with my 
friend Bob Circum on the loss of his carpet-bag, 
and offered him some of my own clothing, into 
which, if he had ever thrust himself, he could not 
have been extracted without the aid of the knife 
and cork-screw. <A gentleman in the opposite cor- 
ner, who had hitherto renained perfectly quiet, 
remarked : 

“That would be a new way of giving him fits, 
wouldn't it ?” 

A benevolent-looking old gentleman inquired of 
my now destitute friend, 

**Did you not have it checked to the last sta- 
tion ?” 

“Yes, Sir,” was the reply; ‘I did check it at 
New York, and it must have been so effectually 
checked that it never came through.” 

‘*Well, young man,” said the old gentleman, 
“vou have not lost every thing, for vou have not 
lost your temper.” 

If we had not by this time arrived at our desti- 
nation, I might have had a chance to say some- 
thing good myself. Whatever may be the case in 
other parts of the country, we saw no signs of the 
“decline of the stage” in Connecticut. 


TueErg is no loneliness—th ste can be none—in 
all the waste or peopled deserts of the world bear- 
ing the slightest comparison with that of an un- 
loved wife! She sits in the midst of her family 
like a living statue among the marble memorials of 
the dead—instinct with life, yet paralyzed with 
death. 

There is no misery on earth more bitter and 
hopeless than that of an unloved, but loving hus- 
band. The sweet solaces of care and age have 
failed, and he lives only in hope of a parting that 
death brings to make the unions of a better world 
a compensation for the errors of this. 


Some of the very best anecdotes in the Drawer 
are of clergymen, and here is another : 

The Rev. Dr. B——, a man of stupendous 
strength, of muscular build, and very large stat- 
ure, was a firm believer in the doctrine of Special 
Providences, but at the same time believed that 
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God always worked, in those Providences, by nat- 

ural means, and rarely or never chose to accom- 

plish them by unnaturai or miraculous agency ; 
| but like Hercules, in the fable, who, when the 
wagoner whose vehicle got stuck in the mire com- 
menced crying and wringing his hands and be- 
seeching him for aid, replied by directing the man 
to first put his shoulder to the wheel, and then call 
for aid if he expected assistance from Hercules, 
so God would not help those by Special Provi- 
dences who took no pains to help themselves. He 
stated that a young lady belonging to his congre- 
gation came to him and told him that she wanted 
his parental advice as her friend and pastor; that 
a young man, to whom she was much attached, 
but knew to be of objectionable character, had 
asked her hand in marriage, and she wanted Dr. 
B——’s advice as to the decision she should make 
respecting his suit. Dr. B said to her that it 
was a case in which he should never have inter- 
fered by the expression of an opinion had he not 
been thus appealed to; but, under the circum- 
stances, then considered it his duty to say that he 
knew the young man referred to to be both a gam- 
bler and an inebriate, and he thought any young 
lady would be running a great risk to link her 
destiny with such a character. The result was 
that the lover was dismissed; and, having heard 
of Dr. B *s agency in the rejection of his suit, 
he called a few days after at the Doctor's house in 
a state of more than semi-intoxication. As it acci- 
dentally happened, Dr. B himself opened the 
front-door, when the drunken rowdy exclaimed : 

‘Ah! it’s you, is it?” and swaggering up to 
him in a threatening attitude, with clenched fists, 
said, ‘*I have come here expressly to thrash you, 
and I am going to do it.” Then, perceiving that 
the Doctor did not at all quail before his threat, 
added, in a sneering voice, ‘‘Why, you don't 
seem to be afraid at all. I suppose you think 
that God will protect you because you're a cler- 
gyman.” 

‘** Yes,” quietly replied Dr. B——, ‘‘T certainly 
think so; but / expect to be the means, in God’s 
hands,” 

The rowdy looked at him for a few seconds, then 
silently turned and walked away from the house. 
He did not like the look of such Means! 


A Goop friend of ours, who knows the parties 
well, tells us that away down in Thomas County, 
| Georgia, live a curious couple—a Mr. and Mrs, 
| Layton. She is the man of the two; and such a 
| bundle of contradictions is she that, being a coarse, 
hard, masculine female, she adds to those attrac- 
| tions the idea that she is also a poet. Her simple 
| soul of a husband thinks she is inspired to write 
| verses, and that Watts and Byron are nothing to 
| Mrs. Layton. They had one of the nicest waiting- 

maids that ever was; a treasure of a colored girl, 

who had but one fault—she would run away Sat- 
| urday night and stay till Monday. Gentle cor- 
rection and sharp rebukes would not cure her, nor 
would she give any reason for her strange conduct. 
Her master at length threatened her a sound whip- 
ping if she didn’t tell him why she ran away, and 
promised to forgive her if she would own up and do 
so no more. 

‘Well now, massa, I'll jest tell de troot all 
about it. Ole missus, she make me sit all day 
Sunday and hear her read her Psalms and Hymns 
what she been done writing all de week, and I tink 
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de angels would run out ob hebben if they had to 
hear sich Psalms ard Hymns as ole missus makes. 
I can’t stan it no how, and must run away if she 
kills me for it.” 

‘The girl ran away the next Saturday, and was 
never heard of afterward. 





A MICcHIGANDER sends to the Drawer two or 
three very good stories, which, he says, are all the 
better for being true. He says that a while ago 
Mr. Barton was rotated out of a Post-oflice in Mich- 
igan, and Mr. Norvell rotated in. Mr. Norvell 
was a total stranger to the incumbent, and pre- 
senting himself to the post-master whose place he 
was to take, introduced himself by saying: “My 
name is Norvell.” 

To which Mr. Barton replied: ‘‘ Well, I wish 
you were feeding your father’s flocks on the Gram- 
pian Hills.” 

A hearty laugh made good friends of the two, 
and young Norvell became a man of letters forth- 
with. 





“Some years ago I was riding from Lansing to 
Jackson, in Michigan, in a stage-coach, and before 
me was a verv pleasant-looking young lady with a 
volume of poems, which I found to be Ossian’s, in 
her hand. The only other passenger was a stupid 
fellow at my side, who was not disposed to talk ; 
and as the ride was long and dull, I borrowed the 
book, and, at the lady’s suggestion, read aloud. 
The swelling sentences rolled as the coach rolled, 
and I read: 

“** As roll a thousand waves to a rock, so Swar- 
ran’s host came on: as meets a rock a thousand 
waves, so Innisfail met Swarran. Death raises all 
his voices around, and mixes with the sound of 
shields. The field of echoes—’ 

‘*Here the gawky at my side, who had already 
yawned several times, gave a decided groan. I 
immediately paused, and asked if my reading dis- 
turbed him, expressing my willingness to close the 
book if it did. 

* *Oh, no,’ said he—‘ Oh, no, goon. I can stan’ 
it to set all day and hear about the ole Revolu- 
tion !"” 





Tue Rev. John Johnston, D.D., late of New-- 
burgh, New York, was full of anecdote respecting 
his own adventures among the people, whom he 


the sunlight, while over it roguishly played those 
indescribable forerunners of genuine Irish wit, he 
replied : 

“** Och, then, and is it yourself that’s findin’ a 
fault wid me for sayin’ that same, when it’s yees 
and the like of yees that’s paid by the year for 
abusin’ the ould gintleman all the time!’ ; 

‘* The old pastor turned away to smile and enjoy 
the retort.” 





Coronet Aaron Frxcu was a distinguished 
Democratic politician in Indiana. He had some 
thoughts of emigrating to Arkansas; and meeting 
a gentleman from that part of the country, asked 
him what were the inducements to remove to that 
State. Particularly he inquired about the soil. 
The gentleman informed him that the land was 
good, but in some parts very sandy. Colonel 
Finch then asked about the politics of Arkansas, 
and the prospects of a stranger getting ahead. 
‘*Very good,” was the reply. ‘The Demo- 
cratic party is strongly in the majority; but to 
succeed a man must load himself down with re- 
volvers and bowie-knives, and fight his way 
through.” 

‘Oh, well,” said the Colonel, ‘‘on the whole, 
from what you say I think Arkansas wouldn't suit 
me. I rather think the soil is a little too sandy !” 





Tne importance of speaking so plainly as to be 
distinctly understood, was illustrated in a village 
church not far from this city a few Sundays ago. 
A colored child was presented by its mother for 
baptism. The poor woman was frightened, and 
tried to say Em1ty as the name to be given; but 
the minister misunderstood her, and, to the amuse- 
ment of the congregation, pronounced the child's 
name, like its color, to be Esony! 

In the same congregation, the same correspord- 
ent writes that the importance of good eye-sight 
was alsc saown when, at an eveniug meeting, good 
Deacon Harris had vc read the hymn: 

“The fondness of » creature's love, 
How strong it strikes the sense!" 
But the Deacon’s eyes and education both being at 
tault, he read, with a full voice: 
“The fatness of a critter’s love, 
How strange it strikes the sense!" 


| 





All the good things of the last Fall’s campaign 





was in the habit of visiting on very familiar terms. 
Indeed, he was pretty well known by every man, 
woman, and child in the town, where he lived and 
preached for half a century. A gentleman writes 
to the Drawer, and tells us one of the many pleas- 
ant incidents in which the good man’s life abound- 
ed: 
‘* Walking out back of his house, where a new 


street was opening, he saw an Irishman hard at | 


work with a crowbar striving to dislodge a huge 
stone from the ground, where it was held fast by 
the roots of a tree. His patience was fairly ex- 
hausted by the vain struggles he made, and at last 
he exclaimed, in a passion : 

‘**The divil take it! The divil take it!’ 

‘*The old pastor approached him, and quietly 
remarked that he ought not to make such free use 
of the name of the Evil One, and certainly not wish 
to throw such a big stone at him as that. The 
Irishman was quiet in a minute, and striking his 
crowbar into the ground, and leaning leisurely on 


have not been exhausted, as the following extract 
from a speech will show. It was made in the in- 
terior of the Keystone State : 

‘*The dangers around us are looming up. The 
thunders roll and the lightnings flash, and if Fré- 
mont is elected this earth will lose its centripetal 
and centrifugal force, and all will be hurled into 
one conglomerated mass of transcendent miasma.” 

Is it any wonder that Frémont was defeated, 
when such arguments were brought to bear against 
him? We pause for a reply. 





“Tue principal avenue of our city,” writes a 
learned friend in Detroit, ‘has a toll-gate just by 
the Elmwood Cemetery road. As the cemetery 
had been laid out some time previous to the con- 
struction of the plank-road, it was made one-of the 
conditions of the Company's charter that all fune- 
ral processions should go back and forth free. One 
day as Dr. Price, a celebrated physician, stopped 
to pay his toll, he remarked to the gate-keeper: 





it, he turned up his face at once to the Doctor and 


*** Considering the benevolent character of our 
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profession, I think you ought to let us pass free of 
charge.’ 

“*No, no, Doctor,’ the keeper readily replied, 
‘we couldn't afford that. You send too mavy 
dead heads through here as it is.’ 

“The Doctor paid his toll, and never asked any 
favors after that.” 

Tue Drawer rarely receives or dispenses a bet- 
ter made article than the following. Our corre- 
spondent who furnishes it knews Mr. Jones very 
well, and was present at the dinner when the con- 
versation is reported to have occurred. Let him 
repeat it in his own way: 

‘*Jones is a man of more whiskers than wit— 
more wealth than wisdom—more corporosity than 
capacity—and Jones is pompous, and lisps. Jones 
once met Thackeray (when he was in this country) 
at a dinner-party, when he relieved himself, and 
delighted his audience, by the following display of 
his highly-polished manners and colloquial pow- 
ers: 
“Jones (pushing across the table a dish of onions, 
speai:s). ‘Try an onion, Mr. Thackeray ?’ 

“Tuac, ‘No; I thank you, Sir.’ 

‘Jones (surprised). ‘Why, Mr. Thackeray! 
don’t you eat onionth !’ 

“ Tuac, (laconically). ‘ Never. 

“Jones (curiously). ‘Why don’t you eat on- 
ionth, Mr. Thackeray ? don’t you like them?” 

“Tuac, ‘Yes, Sir, I like them; but not the 
odor which they leave upon the breath.’ 

“Jones. ‘Oh, Mr. Thackeray ! thoth are the red- 
skin onionth, that you are thinking of. Thith kind 
—the thilver-thkinth [silver-skins }—don’t do tho. 
I'll tell you how I know. The other night I wath 
going home, and, ath it wath after my thupper time, 
i thought I would thtop and get thomething to eat. 
Tho I went into a thaloon, and called for thome beef- 
thteak and onionth. And when I got home, thoon 
after | entered the houthe, my wife thayth, ‘‘ Mr. 
Joneth, I think the gath ithleaking; I thmell it very 
thtrong.”’ I thaid, ‘‘ Do you think it ith? I don’t 
thmell it.” But the thaid, ‘‘I am thure it ith; | 
thmell it worthe and worthe.” Tho I took a lamp, 
and tried thegath-pipeth, but couldn't pertheiveany 
leak. Pretty thoon the came clothe up to me, and 
then the exthlaimed, ‘‘Oh! Mr. Joneth! it ith your 
breath—and you have been eating onionth—and I 
thought ’twath the gath!” The nextht night I 
thought I would like thome more onionth, tho I 
thtopped at the thame plathe, and thith time the 
waiter brought me thome thilver-thkinned onionth, 
and when I got home Mrs. Joneth didn’t thmell 
the gath! Tho you thee, Mr. Thackeray, I have 
proved that the red-skinth onionth thmell, but the 
thilver-thkinned don’t.’ ” 








Jupce Grirrirs, on the bench in B—, ap- | 
pointed a crier whose want of sense was more than | 
made up by the size of his veice. A young lawyer | 
at the bar with more fun than legal lore in him, | 
was fond of playing off jokes upon him. So one | 
day the Judge ordered the crier to call Jabez | 
Logue. The lawyer, stepping behind the crier, 
whispered ‘‘ Epi-logue” in his ear. ‘ Epi-logue!” 
shouted the crier. ‘‘ Mono-logue” said the lawyer. 
‘*Mono-logue!” criedthe crier. ‘“ Prologue,’’ and 
the crier still cried ‘ Pro-logue!” “Dialogue,” | 
and the pertinacious crier shouted “ Dia-logue!” | 
at the top of his voice. Discouraged at hearing 
no response from the Logue family, the crier turn- | 


} 


ed and said to the Court, sitting in mute astonish- 
ment at the stupid crier’s calls, “ I’ve called all the 
logs in town, and never one of them is here to 
speak for himself.” 





ANOTHER correspondent relates a story of an- 
other judge in a Western district : 

“You seem to enjoy smoking, Judge,” said 
Charlie Koon, as we were standing in front of the 
bar at the ‘‘ Virginia” House, after having made a 
wretched breakfast on an antique steak and cold 
corn-dodgers. 

“T reckon,” said the Judge, and giving a long 
pull, he allowed the smoke to steal gradually from 
his lips and to curl curiously about his strongly- 
marked face—his rosy nose rising like a light- 
house above a fog on the coast. ‘ But,” contin- 
ued the judge, ‘I can’t smoke as I used to. Now, 
when I smoke, I have to take something to correct 
my stomach, and I have to be very regular in my 
habits. I take a small drop of whisky before 
breakfast, and a small drop of whisky when I am 
smoking after breakfast; then I smoke mostly till 
dinner-time, and then I take a small drop of whis- 
ky before dinner. After dinner I have to take a 
small drop of whisky before I can smoke again. I 
then smoke more or less till supper-time; when I 
take a small drop of whisky and smoke some till bed- 
time, when I have to take a small drop of whisky 
and go to bed. If I ain’t regular in my habits, I 
find I get bilious, but I can’t smoke near as much 
now as I used to.” 

‘“No doubt,” said Charlie, ‘‘the whisky helps 
digestion.” 

“IT reckon,” said the judge; and a cloud of 
smoke vailed his serene brow for a moment from 
the sight of his admiring young friend. 





Mr. Drawer,—As you received the “ Mocking 
Bird” so 1avorably, I send you another poem by 
the same blind author. He was not born blind as 
I said in my former letter, but lost his sight when 
a mere child. This piece relates to that circum- 
stance. 


THE CHILD OF SORROW. 


While yet a child, in playful mood 
I gathered pebbles in a wood, 
Before my eyes a phantom stood 
That struck me with surprise. 
It seemed a woman; in her air 
Were marks of sadness and despair ; 
Her face was pale, her bosom bare, 
And tears had dimmed her eyes. 


The robe was sackcloth that she wore ; 

A goblet in her hand she bore, 

With bitter waters flowing o' er— 
The waters of despair; 

Wild was her mien; her head was crowned 

With drooping willows; and around 

Her gloomy brow was cypress bound ; 
Disheveled was her hair. 


*Twas Sorrow. On my infant head 

Her leaden hand the goddess laid ; 

“ Be thou a child of mine,” she said; 
“ Let sorrow cloud thy days.” 

She made me taste the bitter bow]— 

I felt the waters chill my soul; 

“Thee with my votaries I enroll ! 
Forsake thy childish plays!” 


She said; and I forgot my joys; 

I dropped my pebbles and my toys; 

Forsook the gambols of the boys, 
Nor joined their petty strife. 
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drank as much or more was sleeping and snoring 
near the altar. Parson Wiggins opened the Bible, 
but in doing so, he made such a shuffling in the 
rude pulpit that he waked up the sleeper Bones, 
who now sat bolt upright with one eye curiously 


And e’er with my increasing years 

Increased my sorrows and my fears; 

And I bedewed my path with tears 
Through every stage of life. 















‘* As I was passing through the grounds of an 
ancient burial-place in this goodly city of Balti- 
more,” writes an antiquarian friend, ‘‘I copied a 
few epitaphs from stones that will soon be removed, 
for streets and houses are now making room for the 
living among the forgotten dead. No living being 
cares for the ashes that are lying under the stones 
from which I copy: 

*“**In Memory or Perrer Littie. 
Was born December 10th, 1754, and departed this life 
April 30, 1799. 

Peter Littig was his name, 
Heaven, I hope, his station, 
Baltimore was his dwelling-place, 
And Christ is his salvation. 
Now he is dead and bawried, 
And all his bones are rotten ; 
Remember him when this you see, 
Lest he should be forgottin." 
‘In Memory or SvsANNA SMITH, 

Who died May 27, 1792, in her 47th year. Whose amiable 
and virtuous character is described in the 31st chap- 
ter of Proverbs, beginning at the 10th verse. 

Dear Travelers, all who pass by me, 
Think on that Grest Eternity, 

I am not dead, but here do sleep, 

Tho" buried in this Clay so deep, 

Till the Archangel rends the skies, 
And Christ my Saviour bid me rise 
Where Saints and Angels, joy fulfilling, 
Hallelujahs to their King.’ 





How refreshing to the soul of the disconsolated 
editor of this department, this opener of the Drawer, 
and the dispenser of its contents, is the finding of 
such a gem within it as the following letter from 
an unknown but evidently very accomplished friend 
in Cumberland, Virginia! How can we fail to ad- 
mire the ease and grace of his style, his felicitous 
selection of adjectives of praise, his sound and dis- 
criminating judgment — all apparent in the intro- 
ductory lines of his very acceptable contribution ! 
But we must let him speak for himself, which he 
does in such agreeable words that the Drawer does 
not feel at liberty to hide them from an appreci- 
ating world. He writes: 

‘Your. Drawer has become one of the institu- 
tions of the country. Filled with memories of the 
olden time; rich in racy anecdotes, that tickle the 
reader to the extremest tendon; abounding, at 


times, in the tenderest pathos; and decked with | 


the daintiest gems of verse, it visits our hearths in 
its monthly round, dispensing the most genial glad- 
ness, and provoking smiles even from the Hardest 
Shells. ¥3 

And with these words of cheer, the writer pro- 
ceeds to tell us of one of those Hard Shells of whom 


cocked at the preacher and the other closed. Wig- 
gins read his text, and began: ‘ My Brotherin.’ 

** Not another word could he manage to enunci- 
ate. Evidently a great struggle was going on 
within the parson—a struggle between celestial 
spirits and ardent spirits—a struggle between good 
religion and bad whisky. Again he essayed to 
speak and said, ‘My Brotherin.’ 

‘* Words failed him once more. A few round, 
pearly drops of sweat stood out on his forehead, 
which he wiped away with his red bandana. Bones 
on a bench before him uncocked the one eye, closed 
it and cocked the other at him, as the preacher 
again opened his mouth, and this time managed to 
say: 

“«*My Brotherin, I feel like a corn house what's 
locked up and the key is done lost.’ 

** Bones broke out, ‘ And if you was to find that 
key, Brother Wiggins, and was to onlock that are 
corn house, you'd find precious little corn, and that 
would be nubbins!’ 

“ Wiggins acknowledged the corn. He satdown 
a minute, then got up again and said his feelings 
wouldn’t allow him to go on after such remarks 
from his unfortunate Brother Bones, who had evi- 
dently been drinking more than was good for him. 
He had no doubt that Brother Bones, when he 
came to himself, would see the impropriety of his 
observations and make an apology. 

“Brother Bones never sufficiently recovered to 
see the necessity of any such thing.” 

In 1797 the following proposals were issued for 
publishing, in two volumes, a ‘‘ History of Snutl 
and Tobacco ;” 

‘Vol. I. to contain a description of the Nose— 
Size of noses—W hether long noses are symptomat- 
ic—Origin of Tobacco—Tobacco first manufactured 
into Snuff—Inquiry who took the first Pinch—Es- 
say on Sneezing—Whether the Ancients snzezed, 
and at what—Origin of pocket handkerchiefs— 
Discrimination between snuffing and taking snuff; 
the former applied only to candles—Parliamentary 
snuff-takers—Troubles in time of Charles the First 
as connected with smoking. 

**Vol. II. Snuff-takers in the Parliamentary 
Army—Wit at a Pinch—Oval snuff-boxes first 
used by the Roundheads—Manufacture of Tobac- 
co-pipes—Dissertation on Pipe-clay—State of Snuff 
during the Commonwealth—The Union—Scotch 
Snuff first introduced; found very pungent and 
penetrating — Accession of George the Second — 
Snuff-boxes then made of gold and silver—George 
the Third—Scotch Snuff first introduced at Court 
—the Queen—German Snuffs in fashion—Female 


| 
| 


| 





we have said before we wish to hear no more: let 
them alone: but the story he tells is too good to 
keep in the Drawer, and so we throw it out: 

‘* Some time ago there lived near the Blue Ridge | 
in Virginia an old Hard Shell Baptist preacher | 
named Wiggins. Like the rest of his sect, he was 
addicted to the use of the low wines of distilleries, | 


bald-face whisky, pug brandy, hard cider, etc., of | 


all which, severally and collectively, he could ewig 
amarvelous quantity. One Sunday he was preach- 
ing, after having taken even more than he was ac- 
customed to drink, and one of his hearers who had 





Snuff-takers—Clean tuckers, etc. Index and List 

of Subscribers.” 

We should be glad to see these two volumes in 
the Drawer. If they were ever published there 

| was matter in them not to be sneezed at, but might- 

| ily laughed at, beyond a doubt. 





Here is a tale to be laughed at. It is detailed to 

| us, and we reéai/ it to our readers with the assur- 
ance that it comes to us with substantial vouchers 

[> its sober truth, A Baltimore correspondent 
writes: 
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Dee aga 
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HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 





‘* In the family ofa relative of mine, a few weeks 
since, one of the boys in a freak of mischief chopped 
off the tail of his father’s dog. The poor animal 
ran about, howling and bleeding, until he found a 
secure retreat from the eye of man, and there he 
lay until hunger compelled him to leave his hiding- 
place. Then he came out toward the kitchen in 
search of food. His master had taken the dismem- 
bered member and placed it on the railing of the 
kitchen porch. The dog saw it, and doubtless rec- 
ognizing it as his own, he took it down, licked it 
lovingly, and then deliberately turned around and 


merriment that went up drowned Old Hiram and 





Tue cattle of his neighbors kept getting into the 
pasture of Deacon Johnson. 
enough for the Deacon’s cattle, and was mighty 
poor feed for other people’s, when they sought to 
- Deaeon Johnson had tried, with his hired 
man, to keep them out, and couldn’t, and at last 
Pat said, with a scratch of his head, 

“T'll tell you, Mr. Johnson, how you can be aft- 


The pasture was bad 












































sat down with the stump upon it, ¢o see if it would 


grow on again!” 
Was it instinct only ? 





Tue old Keystone State sends us the best elec- 
tion incidents: here are two from a correspondent 


in York County : 


‘**T was one of the Election Board. The time 
But we 
were waiting for one more vote that the knowing 
ones had been told was sure to come, and perhaps 
the fate of Old Buck might hang on that one vote. 


had come for the closing of the polls. 


Presently loud cries of ‘Yer he is!’ ‘Hurry up 


ole feller!’ assured us he was on hand, and the 
independent voter approached, extending his hand 
with his Democratic ticket and the destiny of his 


country in it. It was necessary to ‘swear’ him 


and I asked: ; 


*** Do you swear or affirm ?” 


**He hesitated a moment and said, ‘What?’ ™~ 


“*T repeated: ‘ Do you swear or affirm ?’ 
*** No,’ says he, ‘ I’m a shoemaker!’ 


“Tn the course of the day another man had dis- 
covered the same ignorance by replying to my 


question : 
“** Do you swear or affirm ?” 
““*Yes, Sir, I’m firm! Yes, Sir, very firm !’’’ 
» SIT, , Sir, very 





Ovp Hiram is with us yet. 


somebody would be better pleased if the half-drunk, 
half-witted fellow would keep his mouth shut. 


Dick Runnels was running for Congress. Though 
a lineal descendent from an old and noted Tory 
family, Dick is great at patriotizing; and all the 


more because he has nothing to brag of in that line. 
One day, in the height of an electioneering appeal, 
he demands : 

“Whose brows were blackened by the powder- 
smoke on Bunker Hill? Whose breasts braved 
the hail-storm there ?”” 

“None of your folks, you blamed old Tory, 
you!” roared out Old Hiram, and the laugh that 


broke in broke down the orator, and he retired aft- 


er a few more incoherent observations. But he 
was to speak again in a few days, and taking Old 
Hiram into his confidence and treating him liberal- 
ly to brandy and water, he made a bargain with 
Hiram not to interrupt him again, promising him 
as much brandy as he could drink at the close of 
the meeting if he kept quiet. Runnels went on 
swimmingly. His patriotism rose with the tide 
of his eloquence, and at length he exclaimed, 

“We cherish the useless musket and rusted sa- 
bre of our forefathers as holy things.” 

" Runnels, Kunnels !” shouted old Hiram ; ‘I 

can’t hold in. I'll pay for the brandy myself, but 
I can’t hold in. Them muskets and sabres is too 
much for Old Hiram!” and the maddened roar of 


You don’t know 
Hiram, and can not understand the mischief he 
makes by everlastingly putting in his word when 


er gitting shut of thim beggarly cows that come 
here thaving their feed.” 
** And how shall we do that thing, Pat ?” 
“Why, Sir, whin they git in agin, just let us 
go and put up the finces and kape them in, and my 
word fur it, Sir, they'll all starve to death in a week, 
Sir !” 





“For more than fifty years I have practiced 
medicine,’’ writes to us a rural physician, ‘‘in a 
wild section of country, and have met with many 
original characters, among them an old sea-captain, 
who, beating about the West India Islands during 
,| the Revolutionary War, was accustomed to say 

that he made the celebrated Bingham’s fortune. 
He lived about ten miles from me, and his old-time 
stories furnish us often and great amusement. One 
morning I received a note from him requesting me 
to come and see one of his negroes, who had had a 
fit of sickness, through which I had just attended 
him, and left him convalescing, but charged him 
not to indulge his returning appetite. The note 
ran thus: 

*“**Dgar Docror,—Hasten over immediately. Jack 
hath eaten four large potatoes, three big drop dumplings, 
one boiled fowl, and bread according, and is now in vio- 
lent pain. Therefore, dear Doctor, hasten over immedi- 
ately. Yours, J. W. 
“ Although it was fair to conclude that Jack was 
dead from cramp-cholic, I mounted my hor nd 
rode over. As I approached the house, the p- 
tain, walking the piazza, espied me, and, flourish- 
ing his hand, called out, 

***Light, Doctor, light. Jack’s off.’ 

‘Sure enough, before the messenger had got a 
mile from the Captain’s, Jack was gone.” 





A Texan ranger says that the following is a 
genuine article, and adds, “‘It is a exact copy, 
without alteration of either gramer or spilling.” 
His own orthography might be improved, but it 
appears well by contrast with the letter that he 
sends, having been written by a Texan lover to 
his mistress : 
“Deer Suvux Huston Spt ten 18fifty7 
“If yew wil go with me nex Oktober 2 the bal 

I wont chu no mor tobaker at al 

What if I is got a gusleg an kant dans 

Why that wil give the ether boys a chans 

“yours till the bal kums of 
“Hans. 

“PS exkus my poitry but it maks me fel gud when I 
rite 2 yew” 
A DvtcuMan was relating his marvelous es- 
cape from érowning when thirteen of his compan- 
ions were lost by the upsetting of a boat, and he 
alone was saved. 
“ And how did you escape their fate?” asked 
one of his hearers. 
**T tid not co in te tam pote!” was the Dutch- 
man’s placid answer. 











